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FROM MONTGOMERY To bos WESTRY— 
WELSH POOL — TRADE — CHURCH— 

"POWYS CASTLE-=POWISLAND=-YSTRAT 

' MARCHEL ABBEY—BREIDDIN | HILLS 6 
LLANYMYNECH —HILL——OFFA S DYKE 
==CASTLE OF CARREG HWVA-=HOUSE OF 
INDUSTRY=-O0SWESTRY==CRUEL| DEATH 
OF OSWALD, KING OF NORTHUMBER= | 
LAND—CASTLE—CHARTERS—SIEGE— 
DARING SURPRIZE OF THE DASTUE— 
OSWALD 'S WILL AND LEGEND—LELAND . 
AND CHURCHYARD' 8 (DESCRIPTION * O n 

5 OSWESTRY,. aha * 


8 1 | 
2 LEAVING: re went over A . ; 
rich champaign country toWelſh Pool, . 
paſſing on the left Powis Caſtle, the ſeat 
of the Earl of Powys. This: is ſituated 155 
on the narrow ridge of A, ock, about 


Vor. . B | 2 mile 


| "as the market for Haninels, whic / are 


: mirket Guy is Monday, and the Di 
of Shrewadury attend regularly for the 
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'Aa mile from Welſh Pool; and, for . 15 
or four miles of the road, formed a ſirik- 


— 


ing object of the ſcene. | 
The town of Welſh Pool i is large and 
populous, and the chief ſtreets are pretty 


uniform in their buildings. This place, 


from its vicinity to England, has aſ- 5 


ſumed much more the appearance of an 255 
Engliſh, than a Welſh town; and the 
-manners of the inhabitants are ſo com- 


pletely Engliſn, that the language of 


their own country ſeems ſcarcely known 
here. Anairof opulence unuſual in Wales 
may beobſerved throughout the whole of 


the place, owing to the trade in Welſh 
manufactures which is here carried on to 
a great extent. It is chiefly reſorted to 


ſake 


— 
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ſake of tis commerbe . T bs Severn 
is navigable to within three quarters of 
a mile of the town, though upwards of 
two hundred miles from it's mouth in the 
Briſtol channel. The church, apparently 
a modern building, is ſingularly ſituated 
at the bottom of a hill, and ſo low that 
the upper part of the churchyard is 
nearly on a level with it's roof. I Was 
ſomewhat ſurprized at obſerving a few 


branches of Ivy that had \penetrated 


through the roof. of the choir and were 
permitted to hang entwined around each 
other, i in a. cylindrical form, upwards of 
eighteen feet long. Since the neatneſs 
of the place is not affected by them, their 
ſingularity has no doubt en the cauſe 
of their rande 85 


Mr. Nallet in his Tour through Wales, Vol. fp. 
397. Says, that there are brought annually to Welſh Pool 
between 7 and 800,000 yards of Flannel, which are chiefly 
conſumed in England. This was prior to 4781; for in he 
e the 35 * of 2” work cine nts... | 


7 * 
9 2 
. an 

4 


? 
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ße Caſtle has been originally 


; * built of a reddiſh tone, but i in order to 
keep it in a ſtate of repair, this has of 
late years been ſo plaiſtered over with Aa 


coat of red lime, that at this time very 


little of the ſtone is to be ſeen. This | 
red coating gives the building ſo much 
the appeara nce of brick, that it was not 
till I almoſt touched it, that I was un- 
deceived in ſuppoſing it ſuch. The an- 
tique grandeur of the building, was com- 


pletely ; deſtroyed, by the ſtriking and | 


| harſh contraſt betwixt the walls and the 
modern and newly Ry * win- 


dows. 
The aſcent to the caſtle is up a long 
and laborious flight of ſteps much out 


of repair when I was there; and the 
chief entrance is a gate-way betwixt 


two large round towers. The building 
is kept up as the habitation of Lord 
Powys, though he very rarely comes 

thither. 
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4 
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thither. The furniture of moſt of the 
rooms is in the antient ſtile of elegance, 
. and in ſome of them the old and faded 
tapeſtry is yet left. In a detached build- 
ing of more modern date than the caſtle, 
which was ſeparated from it by fire, 
about fifty years ago, are ſeveral paint- : 
ings, but a few, of the collection that had 
been ſent hither from England by 15 
Clive, took my attention the moſt. 
the main building ; is a ſmall callection . : 
_ antiques, ſome of which are ee to 
be valuable. n ar; | 
The. gardens, which has; been, 1710 
out in the wretched French taſte with 
parallel terraces, ſquared Hopes, and was 
ter-works, were entirely out of repair 
from the owner's ſo Wo viſiting this 
country. The proſpedts from hence are 
extenſiye, for the ſituation commands 
all the beautiful and ſpacious country on 
the eaſt, interſected by the Severn and 
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the diſtant Breiddin hills, with much'6f 
the cultivated and well wooded yy 
of Sp 1550 

| Leland and Camden“ each peak of y 
two caſtles here both included in the 
ſame walls. The words of the former 
are, Welſchpole had two Lord's Mar- 5 
„ cher's Caſtles with one wall, the Lord 
cc Powys namid Greye, and the Lord 
« Dudley caullid Sutton; but now the 
Lord Powys hathe bothe in his hand. 
The Welſchpole (Caſtle) is in com- 
« pas almoſt as much as a little towne. 
« The Lord Dudley's park is almoſt 
Ly fallen downe. The Lord Ser cog 
« is neatly good.” | 
| Whether theſe two caftles were ereck⸗ 
ed at the ſame or at different times, I 
have not been able to learn, nor what 
were their different names, for, except in 
the two authors above cited, I e ſeen 


K 


6 


* Leland' Itinerary and S Ne | 
E Ca 


7³ 
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no account of more than one caſtle at: 

this place. This was anciently called 

Pool Caſlle, from its vicinity to the town 

of Welſh Pool and Caftle Coch, the red 
| caſtle, from the hue of the ſtone with 

which it was built. It's name of Powys 

| Cafile, which is more modern, it ſeems 
tot have obtained from it's having been 

the clue place i in that diviſion of Wales 5 
called Powesland. 3 
This caſtle and Mathraval® 1 were the 
places of reſidence of 


the Princes of BR 
Powys and Powiſland; for Wales was 
anciently divided into three principali- 
ties, North Wales or Gwynedd, South 
Wales and Powiſland. The latter was, 
a tract of land which, when entire, 
reached i in a ftraight line from Broxton - 
hills 3 in Cheſhire, ſoutherly to Shrewſ 


= Mathraval. ! is nine or ten miles didnt, not far from 
Meivod. The name is now only preſerved by a Farm houſe 
| built.upon the fide of the ancient caſtle, which is ſaid 20 
have occupied about two acres of ground. 


bury ; 5 
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bike ; from hence throu gh tis tem ; 
limits of Montgomeryſhire,comprehend- 
ing all that county, part of Radnorſhire 
and Brecknockſhire; then turnin gNorth- | 
ward, . it included part of Merioneth- 
ſhire, the wholeof Denbighſhire, except 
the Lordſhips of Denbigh. and Ruthin, 
and from thence it went in a ſouth eaſt- 
erly direction, taking in Molesdale, 
Hopedale, and Maelor | in Flintſhire.* 4 N f 
This diviſion of Powiſland Henry 1 
who had by conqueſt obtained it * 
the Welſh, gave about the year 1 119 to 
Cadwgan ap Bleddyn ap Cynoyn, a 
8 renowned Briton, who began to erect . 
Caſtle with the intention of reſiding 
here, but before it was finiſhed he was 
| treacherouſſy murdered by his nephew 
| Madoc. At what time, or by whom it 
was completed is not known, it muſt 
* Pennants Tour, I. %%% 
f Powel's hiftory of Wales, p. 170. 


4 have 
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have bern done boſoug 1191, «Gael in that 
year the Welſh riſing and committing | 

many depredations in the marches, Hu- | 
bert Archbiſhop of Canterbury. in the 
abſence of the king (Richard I.) who 
was gone on the Cruſade to the Holy 
land, haſtened here with a large army and 
beſieged the caſtle. It was not however 
till the garriſon had perceived that the 
beſiegers had undermined their walls, 
that they would ſurrender, and even 
this, though the enemy had three men 
to their one, they did upon the moſt ho- 
nourable terms. ts he Archbiſhop now | 
fortified it afreſh, and placed imita ſtrong 
garriſon; but a very ſhort time after- 
wards: it was again attacked by the 
Welſh; who again obtained it, on the 
ſame conditions on which en Trad: furs 
rendered i ir. et Dis e bao. 


* 
= 


| 2 | 42 
7 10 p. 248. ent . 77 55 Stowe As. 
nals, p. 763. Hovedon and Stow relate that this event took 


Place in 1197. 


f 


= Doki 
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Before 1288, this caiile- ae to 
have once more changed owners, and 
got into the hands of the Engliſh ; for, 
in that year, Llewelyn ap Jorwert x. 
Seized and overthrew-it.*. 

lt remained in the poſſeſſion of 1 
grandſon, Owen ap Gryffydd, who died, 
leaving one child, a daughter, called 
Hawys Gadarn. Four of her uncles diſ- 


| | puted her title to her father's land, al- 
| edging that a female was not capable 
| inheriting; but Edward H. - befriend= | 


ing her, ſhe was married to John de ; 
Charlton, who retained their poſſeſſions; 
which continued in their poſterity ſor 
ſeveral generations. The barony and 
title went afterwards to Sir John Grey 
of Northumberland, by marriage with 
Jane, the eldeſt daughter of Edward, 
Lord Powys; and remained in their de- 
ſcendants till the reign of Henry VIII. 


| p owel, p. 288. 


. 


. / 
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when the title became extin&. The 
eſtate came afterwards into the poſſeſ- 
ſion of Sir William Herbert, ſecond ſon 
of the Earl of Pembroke, who was cre- 
ated Earl of Powys by Charles I, He 
obtained it by purchaſe in the en * 
Queen Elizabeth“. 12 
An October 1644. Powys: Caſtle was 
attacked and. taken for the parlia- 
ment by Sir Thomas Middleton. It's 
owner, Piercy Lord Powys t, was taken | 
priſoner; and, on account-of his attach- 
ment to the King's party, had his eftates 
ſequeſtered; and was obliged to com- 
pound for them J. During this ſiege, 
the caſtle is ſaid to have been much da- 
maged in it's'outer walls by the firing 
from the enemy 8 cannon. George 
Earl of Powys, is the Wa owner. 
* Pennant's ; Tour, Il. 378. i 
2 Groſe in his Antiquities ſays, "WY Herbert FE at 
: this time in poſſeſſion of Powys Caſtle... oh 


3 Whitelock's Memorials, p. 106. t ers 
VVV Betwixt 


* 
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Betvint Welſh Pool and. Guilsfield, "Y 
vile about- four miles to the north AY 
t, ſtood the Abbey, called by Tanner, 
wig Marchle, founded by Owen Ce- 
veiliog, in the year 1170, and dedicated 
by him to the Virgin Mary“. Whether 
any remains of this houſe now exiſt, I 
cannot ſay, as I did not viſit the place. | 
It's revenues at the diſſolution, in the 
26th Henry VIII. were eſtimated: by 
Dugdale at £ oak 14s. 2d, and by Nane 


at 7g. 75. gd. 


About ſix ain from Welſh Pool 1 
paſſed a groupe of three lofty moun- 
tains, called the Breiddin or. Vreiddin 
Hills,” The kigheſ and moſt conical of. 


11 port called als wu Th be Alba dom - | 
Strat-Margel, vall. Crucis or Pola, It is ſuppoſed by ſome 
to have been built by Madoc ap Griffith Maelor; but it 
apears that he was only a benefactor to it. In the beginning 
of the reign of Edward III, the Welſh monks were removed 
from hence into Engliſh abbeys, and Engliſh monks were. 
placed here, and the abbey was made ſubject to the viſita- 
tion of the abbot and convent of Bolldwes in Shropſnire. 


* Mou. 31 5 
theſe 
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chalk is called Modl''y y Zolla; the ſe- 
cond, Craig Breiddin; and the third, 
Cefyn y Caſtell. On one of them an 
 obeliſk was erected a few years ago, 
from a ſubſcription of ſeveral of the 
neighbouring gentlemen, in commemo- 
ration of Lord Rodney's defeat of the 
French fleet, under the command of 
Count de Graſſe. | 
| Juſt before I came to Lip ech. 
I had to croſs the furious little river 
Virnwy by a ferry. To this river, Mr. 
Pennant * has given the title of piſcoſus 
amnis; and that gentleman enumerates | 
no leſs than twenty ſpecies of eatable 
fiſh which are taken in it. 

Llan Mynech, the Village of Wars 5 
is a lit e white-waſhed village, ſtand- 
ing on the northern bank of the Virn- 
wy. It received it's name, no doubt, 
| from the mines in which it's neighbour- 


* Tour i in Wales, II. 383. 


4 
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hood abounds, and which were worked ; 
in the adjoining hill, called Llanymy- 
nech Hill, ſo early as the time of the 
Romans. Of this there are undeniable 
proofs. One veſtige of their work is a 
great artificial cave of an immenſe 
length, called Ogo, from whence they 

got copper. The windings of this ca- 
vern are ſo numerous and intricate, that 
ſome years back, two men of the, pariſh 
endeavouring to explore it's mazes, were 
ſo bewildered in it's labyrinths, that, 
when. they were found by ſome miners 
who went in ſearch of them, they had 
lain themſelves down in deſpair of ever 
again ſeeing day-light. About forty 
years back, ſome miners, in ſearch of 
copper, found, in the receſſes of the 
Ogo, ſeveral ſkeletons lying in it. When 
alive, they ſeem to have dragged a life 
of miſery in this gloomy manſion for 

ſome time; for there were ſome culi- 


1 


nary 
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nary — a Give! place; and a ſmall 
hatchet, found near them. - There was 
alſo found a number of Roman coins of 
Antoninus, Jauſtina, and others. One 
ſkeleton had a bracelet of glaſs beads, 
like thoſe Druidical rings called Glei- 
niau : Madroedd*, or m 1 the 


eie, 


® Theſe were olaſs'r rings, Iba about hafen wide a8 
| our finger rings, but much thicker, and uſually of a greeniſh 
colour. They were invented and uſed by the Druids, as 
| amulets or charms. The popular opinion in Cornwall, and 
ſome parts of Wales, reſpeRing them is, that they are not 
| glaſs, but are produced at a certain time of the year by 
à number of ſnakes joining their heads together and biſfing, 
when they ſay that kind of bubble of a ſlimy ſubſtanoe is 
formed upon the head of one of them, which the reſt, by 
continued hifling, blow on, till it paſſes quite over the body, 
and off at the tail, when it immediately. hardens ano this 
ſubſtance. Another opinion prevalent in Wales i 18, that, 
at that time of the year when the ſnakes” uſually caſt their 
* ſkins, a number of them collect together, and ſo entwine them- 
| ſelves round one, that, from the rapidity of their motions, 
they heat and ſoften it's ſcales and ſkin, which being thruſt 
from it's head off at it's tail, ſoon after hardens into a ſolid 
ring, When this office has been performed to one, another 
undergoes the ſame, till they have all gone through it. dome 
of the inhabitants aſſert, that they have ſeen them at work. 
They fay, that at thoſe times their eyes appear fiery, and 
gliſten in an extraordinary manner; and they are fo fierce, 
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05. anguinium of t Pliny en his 
left wriſt and a battle-axe by his fide. 
About fifteen years after this firſt diſco- 
very, other miners found ſeveral human 
bones there, and a golden bracelet claſp- 
nde a . 7767; 
This hill, beſides copper, affofds 2 zinc, 
lead, calamine, and ſo much lime, as to 
ſupply from hence the whole country of 
Montgomery and great part of Shrop- 
ſhire. About a hundred and fifty men 
are generally employed here in burning 
the lime during ſummer, and fifty in 
raiſing and breaking the ſtone in the 
winter. In the ſummer of 1795, up- 
wards of eight thouſand tons were ex- 
ported from hence to different parts x. 2 
Prom the ſummit, I had an extenſive 
| view over the PRs towards Shrewſ- 
as bas listed) to fly at any perſon who f is ſo unlacky as to. | 
interrupt them. 


* Statiſtical Account of the pariſh of Llanym nech, "= 1 
Walter CO A. B. Cambrian Ny I, 271, 274. 
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* on n the caſt; and on- the other ſide, 
of the more rough and uncultivated 
country of Montgomery. in which 1 
either could, or fancied I could, Juſt diſ- 
cern the-loſty Piſtyll, Rhaiadr, lighted 
by the morning ſun, and glittering like 
a ſtream of light down the black front of 
it's rock. Below me was the Virnwy, 
| ſweeping in elegant curves along the 
meadows; and, towards the ſouth of 
the Breiddin Hills, I had 4. view in 
Montgomeryſhire of a ſeries of wooded 
| ang. pleaſant little vales, TY: 
By this hill runs the rampart made 
1 Offa, King of Mercia, to divide his 
country from Wales, called Clawdd Of- 
fa, or Offa's Dyke. This commences at | 
the river Wye, near Briſtol, and extends 
along. Herefordſhire, Radnorſhire, part 
of Shropſhire and Denbighſhire, and 
ends near Treyddin Chapel in Flint- | 
| ſhire. 98 at the time of it s forma- | 
VOL, WS on tion, ; 
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98 l. Was confidercd as the line Which 
divided the two cquntfies; And it apo 
pears to have been continued as ſich, 
till near the Conqueſt; for, in 1064, 4 
law was made by Earl Harold, enht- 
ing, that if ahy Welſhman, coming into 
England without licence, Was Kren on 
that fide of Offa's Dyke, he ſhculd be 
punifheg- with the. loſs of his right= 
hand“. 4 was luppoſed by Speed +, 2 
and ſome other hiſtorians, that this 
rampart was made to protect the king= | 
dom of Mercia from the inroatds'of the 

 Welth; but this tas been ſufficiently 
anſwered, in an entertaining manner, 
| by Mr. Lewis Morris r. 6 How came 

_« the King of Mercia to build this wall 
10 acrols the iſland? Thete muſt have 


* 3 e — 
ton's Hiſtory of Wales dp. 


+ Chronicle, | p. 401. 5 7 
r dee a Letter of Mr. Pewis | Morris to o Mr, Roben ; 


Vaughan of Nannau, Camb, TI II. 498. Je | +: 
— . been 
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„ been other Kings to join him; and 
i it ſeems the Welſh were plaguy trou- 
i bleſonie when there miſt have been 
« a wall to ſeparate them. - But L cat 
„not be of the coſnmon opinion, that 
« this was a defence againſt the Welſh; 
for how foon Would they demoliſh a 
mud wall if they were ſuch terrible 
creatures? If they were a parcel of 
* en as ſome modern wits will 
infer from this filly: fortification, what 
«/Gocafion was there fbr a wall againſt 
* ſuch worthleſs animals? Doth it not 
„ ſeem more likely, that upon a peace 
« hetwixt the Engliſh and: Britiſh prin- 
Ces, this was made an ererlaſting 
eb boundary Une between the two! ne na- 
« tions, and that they alljoined in it?” 
Parallel with two'other' dykes acroſs 
his hill, runs 4 ſtupendous ram part of 
looſe ſtones, accompanied with a deep 
fofs, which f follows the- brow of 
0 Sx the 
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the Hill, and encompaſſes about one 5 
half of it's extent. This was probably 
Roman, and has been intended to guard 
the paſſages and acceſlible parts, when x 
their ores lay 1 to the plunder > 
the Briton k. . 


From Nahe ent ele 5 


of Llangynog+ flate have been fent to 
Briſtol; and of late years, lead and 
zinc, raiſed in this pariſh, have been 
conveyed by the Stourport canal to 
Birmingham, mem eand and _ 
places. | 
About two miles aint of 1555 
ymynech, on the bank of the Virnwy, 
once ſtood the Caſtle of Carreg Hwva: 
of this there is no veſtige remaining, 
except the foſs which guarded it on the 
_ eaſt. There is but little account of this 
place in hiſtory. In the year 1162, it 
* Camdilan Regilter, K V 
+ Llangynog is a village about fifteen müller an in in 


whoſe mountains much ſlate 1 is taken. 


3 a 


Was 


„ 
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Was taken and ſpoiled by the two cou- 
fin germans Owen Cyveiliog and Owen 
ap Madoc *, which latter kept poſſeſſion 
of it for twenty-five years, when he was 
beſieged there, and ſlain in the night by. 
his relations Gwenwynwyn and Cad- 
wallon, ſons of Owen Cyveiliog, his for- 
mer ee in plunder and A 
3 ene is a confiderable: PREY 
town in Shropſhire, and a place that 
was much celebrated in the Saxon 
times. Before I came to the town, 1 
paſſed a large and elegant brick build- 
ing, a houſe of Induſtry, erected a few 
years ago, by a joint ſubſcriptions from 
ſeveral of the neighbouring pariſhes, 
for the uſe of their poor. From every 
preſent proſpect, this place promiſes to 
be much more comfortable to the Poor; 
[| 


{ # 


* Powel's Hiſtory of Wie, p p. 21 5 
+ Ibid, p. __ | 


and, 
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and, zn time, „much leſs expenſive. to 
their maintainers, than if they Were re- 
wine! in their own pariſnes. 
Near Oſweſtry, in 642, a e e 
battle was fought, betwixt Penda, the 

ferocious King of Mercia, and Oſwald, 
King of Northumberland, in which the 
latter was defeated and ſlain. Penda 
Was not contented with his conqueſt, 
but inhumanly cauſed the breathleſs 
| body of. Oſwald to be out into pieces, 
and ſtuck on poles, as ſo many. trophies 
of his victory; and from this event the 
place derived i ts name of agg s * 
and afterwards, of 'Of Hyeſtry“ 1 Tt 

- Oſwald had nein bis life-time 

great benefactor to different monaſte- 27 
| ries; and his name was ſo much revered 
| amongſt the Monks that, very ſhortly 
after his death, he was raiſed to the 


e Strutt's Chronicle, J. I. 138. It may haye * called 
Ofwald's Tre, Nr in Welſh would fi) y , s 


—_— 


| . 
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| rank of a faint; and the field i in which 
he was ſlain was celebrated for nume- 1 
Vols miracles, faid to have been wrought | 
in it. The Britons, called the place 
_ Hir, the Long Field; ; and ſome 
time alter the death of, Oſwald, it gb- 
tained. the name of Sen Oſwalt, we 
wald's Cg. ich 
On the Nass of the, Martyrdom. as . 
the monks haye termed. it, a Monaſtery — 
was founded, dedicated to St. Oſwald, 5 
which bore the names of Nen cker, 
Candida Eccleſia, Album Monaſterium : 
and. White-minſter; but no — 
are naw left, either of. the time of it's 
foundation or it's diſlglution., It has 
been ſo long deſtroyed, that, Lelang* 
ts the; GREP was ftanc ng Wente 


* + Tein, V. keen His 3 are, « | The chirch fof of. 
« weſtry) was ſumtime a monaſterie caullid the White Mic- 
«« ſter. After turnid to a paroche chirch, and the parſooage 
hog impropriate to the abbey of Shrewſbury. The cloiſter 
ſtoode inb>minum memaria ubi monumenta monachorum.” . 


the 


f,:* . 


« * my R — OS 
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the memory of perth living within his 
time; but no part of it appears to have 
been in exiſtence when he was at the 


| place in the reign of Henry VIII. Some 


have ſuppoſed, from the name, and | 


other circumſtances, that this monaſ⸗- 


7 
> 


tery was at Whitchurch ; but it is evi-. 


dent that this could not' have been the 


caſe, from Leland's having made his en- 
quiries reſpecting it upon the ſpot, and 


| ſo ſoon after it was deſtroyed- 


On an artificial mount, at the outhide 


of the town, are the poor remains of the 
Caſtle; being but a little more than a con- 


fuſed heap of broken walls and mortar. 


This caſtle, according to the Welſn 
hiſtorians, was founded in 1148, by Ma- 


doc ap Meredith ap Bleddyn, Prince of 
Powys *, But the Engliſh _— ps 


* Powel, p. ee e in Irin. v. 3% gem 7" 
colour to this; for he ſays Madocus, filius Meredoci, 


« Princeps Poiſiæ cafirum, ut aiunt 8 Extat turris in 


7 caltro nomine Madoci.” 


= 


= 


4 
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it in thi pofietficnr of PO . 80518 
Norman, who they Tay received it from 
William the ene e 
| after the conqueſt: 7 
Mr. Pennant * thinks that Sir Wil 
liam Dugdale is right in his afſeftion, 
that there was a caſtle here at the 
time of the conqueſt; for © the artificial 
be mount on which it was placed indi- 
4 cates it to have been earlier than the 
„Roman ra.” The Britons and Saxons 
oe gave their fortreſſes this ſpecies of ele- 
« vation. The Normans built on the 
« firm and natural ſoil or rock; but 
« often made uſe of theſe mounts, which | 
« they found to have been the ſite of a 
Fo Saxon caſtle. This appears to have 
« been the caſe with that in queſtion.” 
The town was deſtroyed, in 1916, by 
King J ohn, on account 6. Llewelyn $ 
refuſal to afſit in the contentions raking 


by + Tour I. is | x 
place 
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place betwixt himſelf ; and his Barons. 
And, about ſeventeen years afterwards, - 
it experienced a ſecond diſaſter, in being 
burned by Liewelyn; but, i in the reign 
of Edward I. proviſion was made againſt 
any future inſults, by e it 5 
with walls+. 5 

It has been N at different Grd; 
with many conſiderable privileges from 
it's lords; but it was in the year 1406 that 
it's moſt. extenſive charter was grant- 
ed by Thomas, Earl of Arundel, then 
owner of the place. This gave to the in- 
habitants many privileges which they 
had not before enjoyed; the chief of 
which W. 0 e that neither the lord nor 
| his heirs ſhould confiſcate or ſeiz the 
effects of perſons dying with or with- 
out will in the corporation, and that 
none of the inhabitants of the loxdſhips 5 
of Oſweſtry, Melverley, Kin | y,Eger- 
ley, Ruyton, and eleven neighbouring 


* Towel. p. 275. CT + Ibid, p. 288. 
| towns* 


P 4 
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towns ſhould take any cattle.op goods 
to any foreign fair or market hefore they 
had been firſt expoſed to ſale in the 
town of Ofweſtry under the de of 
lix ſhillings and eight pence- f. 

In the civil wars Oſweſtry, which. was 
welldeſendafhy it's walls, was poſſeſſed 
by the King, till June, 1644 when it 
was beſſeged by General Mytton, and 
Earl of Denbigh, with, a farge- eanſiſt- 

| ing of about two hundred fogt, and two 
| troops of horſe. In the attack the ſgl- 


diers were ſo furious, that within 30 hour, 


and with the, loſs of only one, or two 

men, a breach was made in the wall, bx 
which they, entered the town, The in- 
habitants in conſternation, then fled into 
the caſtle for defence, but an attack was 
immediately made upon it, "oye Cannon 


FTheſe are called the Bless Tins; ur form a Manor 
in Oſweſtry hundred, their names are Old Rayton, Copton, 
Shelvoke, Shottaton, Wykey, Eardeſton, ne nn 
Haughton, Sutton, and Jelton, | Det 


+ Pennant's Tour, I, 268, 269. wy ECG 
| and 
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and George Cranage, a daring youth, 
was perſuaded to hang a petardꝰ to the 

caſtle gate. After being well animated 
with fack, he undertook this deſperate 
attempt. He'crept with the engine un- 

perceived from houſe to "houſe, till he 
got to that next the caſtle; he then 


faſtened it to the gate, ſet fire to it and 
eſcaped unhurt. This, with it's force 


in exploding, burſt open the caſtle gate, 
and the place was immediately taken, 
The Deput ty Governor, four Captains, 
and about three hundred ſoldiers were 


made priſoners. Mytton was now made 


Governor, and the Earl of Denbigh left 
the place and haſtened to other ſervice in 


Lancaſhire, Eg Ret ates 
A Petard was an eine made of copper, mixed with 
a little braſs and ſhayed ſomewhat like a high crowned hat, 
uſed in breaking down gates, barricades, drawbridges, &c, 
which were intended to be ſurprized. It was commonly 
about ten inches high, ſeven in diameter at the top, and ten 
at the bottom, It was loaded with gunpowder, and being 
faſtened to the place to be ſurprized, was lighted hy a match, | 
which =” time to the ſoldier to eſcape, 

Before 
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| Before the attach} was ne. the So- 
vernor pulled down the ſteeple and part 
of the body of the church, which ſtood 
without the walls. leſt the enemy ſhould 
make uſe of it to annoy bn from 
hence. * | 
On the HO of the 10 anti the 
King's forces, conſiſting of about three 
thouſand foot and fifteen hundred horſe, 
under the command of Colonel Marrow, 
Govetnor of Cheſter, attem pted to re- 
take it, but Mytton ſending = Tho- 
mas M iddleton for aſſiſtance ; upon his 
coming up, the king's troops . _ 
tacked, and completely routed. . Some- | 
time after the death of the Kings the an 
tle was demoliſhed. 
e and it's hundred; were part 
of Wales at the making, of Domesday : 
They were taken out in 8. Edward IJ. 


* Mr. Edwards's MSS. quoted i in n. 5 Tonk 205. | 


| Whitelock's Memorials, p. 92. - 
_ F Ruſhworth's Hiſtorical Colletions, Part III. val II. 


p. 744» 745. 3 P. 94. | 
Not 


* 
1 


a ſpring of water immediately fluſhe 
up, which: has Wen v Ker _ a 
memorial of the Weft , i 
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8 Not far from the church. was nne 185 
wall, having a chapel — called * 
 Wald's Well. Of the origin of this \ en 


Leland* ſays, they had at the place a 
tradition that, when Ofwald was Alain, 
an eagle tore one of the arms from the 
body, and making off with it, fell down 
and periſhed upon this pot / from whene 


Lland ' aceount of n is 


copious, There bez” he informs us, 


* withynthe towne a Xx notable fireets. 
Thie g. moſt notable ſtreates be: The 
« croſſe-ſtreate, abi Cruz laid: The 
* Bayly ſtreate, ub+ forum maximum 
0 & mercatores. The g. the News : 
5 Gate ftreate. The e within * 


by 1 


P Ki. v. 8 + Bit. 57 3 We 
1 2 towne, 5 


ten ee) NORTH WALES, 1 


owne be c tymbre ahd Hud. | Thers 
bas Welty atrd Sergiantes. een, 
„ Phet is a caſtelle ſette on a mont 
be likelihot made by hand and ditchid 
« by fouth weſt, betwixt Beatrice Gate 
** alid Willow oo, e 46: the which the 
5 Wall commith. 451 96 ll 
The towne dandith moſt wy 6 at of 
cloth made in Wales. | 
There is a free ſchaol « on the Wuth 
« welt fide of the church, made by one 
70 Davy Holbeche a Lawyer, ſteward of 
& the un Pins ae 2 S7 X 
e Ji. land to it. TEES 586 „ 
There be 4. ſuburdes. The. n 
« eſt wherein be iini, ſtreates, thus caul- 
lid, Stratellan: The ſeconde ſuburbe 
oh; Riveate #allibo ; the g. Beteriche, wher 
be many barns for corne and hay, to 
if the number of a VII. ſeore ſeveral 
« barns. a The 4. Blake Gate ſtreate, and 5 


« ther be XXX barnes for corne, with 
66 other 


7, ct 


BE 


(> 
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7 other houſes longging to the Townes- [ 
m There goith thorowg the town. 
- wk 2 croſſe a broke cumming from 
a place caullid Simon's Welle, a bow 
« ſhot without the waulle by North 
a. his broke commith in 
wo thorough the waulle betwixt Willow- 
gate and New-gate, and ſo renning 
« through the towne goith oute under 
the Black-gate. 8 


*. There be no Towers in the waulles befde the gates. 
«© The towne is dickid about and brokettes ren ynto it. | 
« The chirch of St. Ofwaldeisa very faire leddid chirch 


„with a great towrrid ſteple, and it 
ſtandith without the New-gate; fo 
« that no chirch is wad within the 
« towne.” e ac 1 

The following is — © 5 
dorned account bares this E s and it's 


* 


trade. 5 : 
\@ ec Ozeftry, 4 pretie towne full fine, | | 
Which may be lov d, be likte and prayſed both, 
It ſtands fo trim, and is maintaynd ſo cleane, 

OT is, 822 folke Bt * meane; 


ta 
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| That We to be — and aha. 
In each good breaſt, and every manly pd... = 
The market there, fo fare exceeds withall, 
As no one towne comes neere it in ſome forts 
For look what-may be wiſh'd or had at call 
It is there found, as market men report. 
For poultrie, foule, of every kind ſomewhat, 1 
No place can ſhewe, fo much more cheape then that} 
All kinds of Cakes that country can afford, 
*For money there i is begs, withone bare e 
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 —AQUEDUCT — CHURCH —DR. SACHE> 
VEREL—GCASTLE—PAINTING OF PES 
TUI RHAIADR—ELEGANT SCENE'! AT 


MON V . ue der 


N 


Tar: n of Chirk ſtands « onthe hot 


of a hill, and from the numerous coal 
and other works around, it appeared a 


place of ſoine buſineſs, The Elleſmere 


this canal is to be carried over the river 


FROM oswrö Tur 10 nne | 


nom OY * | 


Canal will paſs within half a mile of it; 


vor. F *D SHEET and 


+ 


IT 
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and re if Cainiagy = a Tong! TY 
duct, part of which was finiſhed when 1 
was here. Withina' very little diſtance 
of the aqueduct, the canal will have to 
paſs thro' a Tunnel, of very. conſidera- 


ble length, theſe inconveniences of hill 
and vale, muſt render the forming of 
canals, through a mountainous country 


1 takings. 


like: this, moſt expenſive une 


| In the church a at Chirk, are ſeveral 
marble monuments, belonging to the 


Mi ddletons, of Chirk Caſtle, but none 


: of them well executed ; the beſt is one 
homas Middleton, 5 


in. memory of Sir 1 
who. was one of the commanders! in, the 


. '$ * 


Parliament S ON Sr the. late civil 


5 0 © 7 
Wars. „ $5: $8 . - No . * 27 4 3 
OE) OP 


Inv the year 1095 _ welt K 
character Dr. Sacheverel, whoſe hiſtory 


aſſords a moſt ſtriking inſtance of the 


folly and madneſs of party, wee an. 
obſcure . but of m 


1 


. 2 


derate f 
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ben talents, to the greateſt height of ; 
popularity, was inducted to this living 

in the year 70g. He was met on the | 
confines of Wales by five thouſand 
horſemen, . among whom were perſons 

of the firſt fortunes in Shropſhire. 
And he met with reſpect in every town, 
little: ſhort of adoration.* The Hand 

In is the beſt in the place, and, or a 
village Inn, is a very tolerable houſe. | 

Chirk Caſtlef is about a mile and / a 

half diſtant. . This building like that of 
Powys, ſtill retains a mixture of the 
caſtle and manſion. It ſtands in an ex- | 
poſed and open ſituation, on the ſummit „ 
of a hill commanding / from it's top a | 
moſt extenſive view into ſeventeen die- . 

rent counties. On On the outſide, it retains 

it's e aſp a it is a . 


2 46* » Peonant, I 1441. "143 ES 
Þ cc At Chick ſelfe de a. few houſes, and hes bene 
by ſaulle hille a mighty large and fitonge caſtel with dy- 
vers towers, a late welle repayred en, Stande 
bs oy bans t Darby 5 brother.“ Leland r Itix. V. 34. 
SY ID D 2 building 


wilds ; having four does; one at 
each corner and a fifth in the front, but 
theſe being near fifty feet thick, givethe 
whole a heavy and clumſy aſpect. 
Within is an elegant court yard a hun- 
dred and fixty five feet long, and a hun- 
dred broad) having on the eaſt ſide a 
handſome Colonade. The Dungeon, 
the deſcent to which is down a flight of 
forty two ſteps, is ſaid to be as deep as 
the walls are high. The chief apart- 
ments are a Saloon, Drawing room and 0 
Gallery; ; in the latter of which is a large 
collection of paintings r b . ih con- 
| fiſting of family portraits. „ 
ln a room adjoining to this, I obſerv- 
ed a ſingular landſcape, in which Piſtyll 
. Rhaiadr, the celebrated waterfall in 
9, Montgomeryſhire, was painted as falling 
into the ſea, which waſhed the foot of 
it's rock. 1 enquired into the cauſe of 
this ſtrange impropriety, and was in- 
| et formed, 
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ned, d, that the painter Was a a ſorvign 
artiſt, who had been employed to take a 
view of the waterfall, by one of the 
Middletons. He had nearly finiſhed 
his piece when it was hinted to him, 
that a ſeœC ſeep ſoattered up and down, 
would probably add to it's beauty; but the 
artiſt miſtaking the hint, and being net- 
tled that a perſon whom he judged ig- 
norant of the art, ſhould think of in- 
ſtructing him, tart] y replied,” ot You 
want ſome ſbeeps in it? Oh Oh! 111 
put you ſome /beeps in it 4“ He then 
daſhed: out part of the picture and intro- 
duced the ſea, and ſeveral Hebo, (Ships) 
ſome of which are ridiculouſly repre- 5 
| ſented As coming quite up to the rocks. 
The preſent caſtle was built by Roger 
Mortimer, ſon of Roger, Baron of Wig- 
more, on the ſite of one of very ancient 
date, called Caſtell Crogen, near which, 


in e! was fought a dreadful battle be- 
tween 
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1 tween the Engliſh forces, under Henry 5 
II. and the Welth army, under Owen ; 


Gwynedd, in "which: Henry Was dat 
K n routed with great loſs.“ ATT 144 


Roger Mortimer and Jahn, Earl of 


ee were appointed guardians. ho” | 


the two Sons of. Madoc ap Gryflydd, a 


* 


rtizan of Henry III. and 


ſtrenuous 5 


Edward I. Theſe two villains murder- | 
end their wards, and ſeized their eſtates 


to their own uſe, Mortimer's ſhare. in 
this robbery, Was the lands 0. the 
youngeſt of them: at NNan-heudwy:- and | 
Wc where he: found it politic. to 1 85 

place of. defence. He: did not 
re joy his plunder long. for. he 


2 An the tenth of Edward I. after ha- 
| ing been impriſoned in the tower four | 


years and a half, but without being : 
__ to trial for his ae, Jt was 


HE” We 


; * ooch Hiftory of Wale, p. 221. e 
+ e nn e e 
8 notwith- 
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Sitwithſtarding A n in ; 
the family, and his grandſon John ſold 
{the caſtle to Richard Fitz Alan, Earl of - 
| Arundel, whoſe ſon in 7 of Edward III. | 
was conſtituted Governor of it, with a 
confirmation of; his-father's grant. The 
Fitz Alans poſſeſſed it for three genera- | 
| ting ftapwhich it paſſed to Thomas 
/bray, Duke of Norfolk, in right of 
Elizabs eee eee | 
of Arundel, and on his diſgrace and | 
- exile; ing 397, was probably reſumed by : 
the crown. It was afterwards granted to 5 
. William: Beauchamp, Earl of A 2erga- 
venny, who! married the other nter, 13 
and by the marriage of his grand- | 
: daughterwithEdward\ Nevil, (afterwards 
Lord: Abergavenny) it was in tlie rei ign 
of Henry VI. conveyed. into that family. | 
It cameafterwards:to Sir William Stan- 
ley, and upon his execution again to the 


n 1 Elizabeth 
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Elizabeth Beftowed it on her favorite 45 
Dudley, Earl of, Leiceſter, on whoſe 
death it became the property of Lord 


St. John of Bletſo, whoſe ſon, in 1595, 
ſold it to Sir Thomas 
Knight,“ one of the anceſtors of the 


preſent owner, Richard . . 


Eſquire. 1 . 

In thecivil wars Sir Thomas Middle- 
ton revolted from the parliament, and 
made a ſhort defence of the caſtle, when 


one ſide and three towers were thrown 
down in the attack, but theſe were re- 
built by him within one year, at an 
expence of no leſs than eighty thouſand | 


pounds. 


Middleton, ö 


About two 1 miles from Chirk, in > thi oh 


road to Ruabon, I was delighted with a 
moſt pleaſing view down a woody vale, 
in the bottom of which ran the river 
Dee This was the firſt time 1 had ſeen 


* Camden's Britaonia. Tennant s Tour, p. I. 285, 286. 
| this 


wits” > 
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this N — with Ne 10 „„ 

mantic beauty in which it is exceeded by 

very few rivers in the kingdom.” Fa 
This ſcene was intereſting, but a little 

further on, at a bridge, over which the 

road led me, called the New Bridge, it 

was much exceeded in beauty by another 

view up the river. Out of the road, 

about a hundred yards above the bridge, 

fuch a ſeene was preſented to me, that 

had I poſſeſſed the pencil of a Claude, 1 

could have painted one of the moſt ex- 

quiſite landſcapes the eye ever beheld: 

The river here darted along it's rügen 

bed, and it's rocky banks clad with wood, „ 

where every varied tint that autumn 1 

could afford added to their effect, caſt a 

darkeni ing ſhade upon the ſtream. With 

the green oak, all the different hues of 

the aſh, the elm and the hazel were 5 

termingled. Above the bridge arofe 4 

few cottages ſurrounded with f 
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The evening was calm, and the ſmoke; 


tinged by the ſetting ſun, deſcended - 
upon the vale, whilſt the diſtant moun- 


rai ns were brightened: by his beams into 
A fine purple. I contemplated theſe 
beauties till the declining ſun had ſunk 
beneath the horizon, and twilight had 
begun to ſteal over the landſcape, to 


blend into one, every different ſhade of 


reflection, „and to cover the Whole face 


ol nature with it's ſober grey. I then 
forced myſelf away, and purſued my. 
journey to Ruabon, my. reſidence for the | 
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-Ruabon is renne pleaſantly f See | 
ona riſing ground, and has around it 


'the reſidences of ſeveral gentle! en 
fortune. At this place I ſpent two orthree 


"Wb very agreeably; theſe I occupied- 


in making little excurſions to the neigh- 


bouring places, and i in admiring the ent 


tertaining ſcenery around ie,. ji, -- 
1 The 


— 


} 
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The church, is a nc: -boikdioy';"i 


has in it an Organ, ( thing rather un- 


common in Welfh chur 


given to it by the late Sir Watkin Wil 


liams Wynne. Here is an ancient table 
monument of marble of tWo recumbent 


figures, having ma it's 1 2 "a Lol 


lowing inferiptio. a 


* 


51 << Orate pro a JN ap BR dd nas 13 
N qui obiit viceſsio octae, die menſis Septenberis au . 


5 dni MDxxVI. Et pro ala Elizabethæ Clefcley uxo- 
riss ej. qui obüt xl. die menſis Junii ano dni 
MDXXIV- quor. ajabus ds N Amen.“ 


*. ke 


There a are alfo four onde marble. mo- 
numents, two of which are deferving of 
particular attention. One of them is in 
memory of Sir Watkin Williams 
1 Wynne, who died on the 26th. of Sep- 

tember, 1749, and the other of Lady 
Henrietta Williams Wynne, the wife of 
Sir Watkin, who died in the year 1769. 
She i is repreſented bx. a beautiful figure | 
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of eee on an urn. * heinſerip- 


tion is on the pedeſtal, within a circle | 


OI _ 2 en as nen of 


* Dr Fowel the ade ss V 


ellh hiſts- 
Tian, who tranſlated: into Engliſh- the 
Hiſtory of Wales, written in the Britiſh 
language, by Caradoc of Llancarvan, 
was Inflivates; to. this pet in 1 


2 


char. 111. 


4 


' EXCURSION FROM. RUABON To BANGOR | 


|  ISCOED—WYNNSTAY—FINE VIEW AT 


| NANT Y BELE—PEN Y 'LLAN—OVER- 
 TON—YEWS IN THE CHURCH=YARD=—, 
 BANGOR—BRIDGE 9 MONASTERY, 5 


„ 


F ROM Mibes 1 e into the 
grounds of Sir Watkin Williams Wynne, 
at Wynnſtay. Theſe grounds are ex- 


tenſive, being near 3 miles in cir- 
| cum 
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— . are en Wat and 
come cloſe up to the village: I obſerved 
here ſome very large oak; aſh, and birch 
trees; the trunk of one of the oaks was 
near fifty feet in girth in the ſmalleſt 
ing a handſome column, which had a 
well-ſtaircaſe up it; and a gallery round 
"tis" top. I aſcended, in hopes that it 
would afford me a fine view of the coun- 
try, but was ſomewhat diſappointed ; 
for, though the proſpect was extenſive, | 
it was by no means beautiful. Not far 
from this column, is a pool, fupplied 
from the xivulet which runs from! Rua- 8 
bon: this is, with the aſſiſtance of art, 
thrown down a ſmall rock, and forms 
not an inelegant caſcade. 

The houſe has but little of clegance 
about it; it wants uniformity. in it's 
buildings, having been erected at diffe- | 
van thong, and in different ſtiles of ar- 
n 7  chitecture, 
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f chitecture. ＋ his * was — the ; 
reſidence of Madoc ap Gryffydd Mae-- 1 
lor; Lord of Bromfield, and founder of | 
the ag of Valle Crucis, near Llan- 
gollen. It had formerly the name f 

Wattitay, from the ancient rampart call- 8 
ed Watt's Dyke having lain through 
the grounds; but, when it came into the 
poſſeſſion of the Wynne family; this 
name was changed to W ynnſtay. F 
Nant y Bele, the Dingle of the Martin, 
which is not far from Wynnſtay, is a 
deep woody hollow, whoſe” ſides, ſteep 
and rocky, contain in their bottom the 
waters of the Dee, which here roll on, 
| blackened by the depth of their ſhady : 
banks, and are, for the moſt part, hidden 5 
from the obſerver by the thickneſs of ; 
the foliage. In the diſtant background, 4 
I obſerved Chirk Caſtle, and the coun- | 
try around it, clad in lively colours; : 
whilk, more to the weſt, I had Caftell 
| Dinas 
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Dinas Bran crowning the furnit. of 
its ſteep mountain. The whole. of the 
vale, as far as Llangollen, lay nearly in 
a line, and was richly varied with wood, 
rock, and paſture. The ſcene was cloſet 
in the horizon by the far diſtant Britiſh 28 
Alps, which bounded the ſight. 
From this ſtation I. went along the 
ſide of the Dee, clambering over hedges | 
and ditches, till bes came to Pen y Llan, 
the ſeat of Lloyd, Efq. from 
whence I had cnnterchrning view of . 
this pleaſing can; nad he 


-h returned to Ruahon, and rambled 45 


fog thence to Bangor Iſeoed, a vil- 
lage about ten miles diſtant. I paſſed. 
through Overton, a pretty little place, 
ſeated on an eminence at a {mall diſ- 
tance from the Dee. Near the bridge 
I had another fine proſpect on this ro- 
mantic ſtream, the ſcenery, of which was 
ſomewhat | ſimilar to that of the new 

IL on the road to > Chirk. : 
n 
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| In tn church-yard I faw garen! fine 

old yew trees, which Mr. Pennant ſays 
have, from their beauty, been accounted ö 
amongſt the wonders of Wales. Whence 
the cuſtom of planting yew trees in 
church-yards aroſe, I am at a loſs to 


ſay. It ſeems to be of great antiquity, 


| for Offian ſpeaks thus of two lovers:— — 
Here reſts their duſt, Cuthullin; theſe 


7 5 _—_ n, 12 50 from ir 5 


« "i? They may TIS babe Sos | 
_ conſidered as emblematical of the ſtate of 
mankind. Theleaves being of a moſt poi- 


ſonous quality, may have been thought 


an emblem of mortality, whilſt the du- 
rable foliage reſiſting even the winter's 


blaſts, and the great age to which the 
trees frequently attain, of two or three 
centuries, are not unaptly ſignificant of 
immortality and eternity. 


Bangor is ſomewhat more than two _. 
miles beyond Overton. It is ſrtuated 
MY by _ 
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on "this banks of the Dee, Which flows 
under a handſome bridge of five arches, | 
on which is the — whirnfical in- 
ſcription. | 


\ A 


MVND. 40) DEN B. CC. CONCtT, 


REPARAT. AN. CHRIST. 1658. SYMP. E. COMIT. LIB. M. A. 
HEGYR. 10 36. FLINT.C., - 


This place is chiefly celebrated, as 
having been the ſite of the moſt ancient 
monaſtery in the kingdom, founded, as 
is ſuppoſed, by Lucius, the ſori of -Coel; 
the firſt Chriſtian King of Britain, for 
the increaſe of learning, and for the 
preſervation of the Chriſfian faith in 
this realm, ſometime prior to the year 
180 *. Lucius founded it for an Univer- 
ſity; and it produced for thoſe unen- 
lightened ages many learned men; but 
it was afterwards converted into a mo- 
V Speed's s Chroniele, I. 207. According to Reviimnd, 

Lucius is ſaid to have embraced the Chriſtian faich from the 


preaching of Timothy, the ſon of Claudia Ruſſina, a Britiſi 


lady, and a OED of os Paul, See Mona wy refs 
P. 178. 


vol. II. E naſtery, 


— — 3 
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naſtery, ſome ſay by Cynwyl or Conge- 
lus, .about the year 5g0, who was made 
the firſt abbot®*, and others by Pelagius 
the monk, a native of Wales, who had 


been a ſtudent here in his youth ; he 


was a man of great learning, who, hav- 


ing travelled - through France, Italy, 
Egypt, Syria, and other Eaſtern coun- 
tries, was made a biſhop abroad; and it 
was after his return that he is faid to 
have converted this houſe F. 0 
This monaſtery was remarkable for 
it's valuable library; and Speed ?, from 
it's great age and number of learned 
men, fays it was truly acknowledged 


« to be the mother of all the other in 
„ the world.” Nennius, or Niniaw, a 


of " evo who lived in the ſe- 


* Jones's Welſh Bards, p. 11, | 
. + Holinſhed's Chronicle, I. 26, 148 .—Rowland's Mona 
Antiq. p. 179. Some have aſſerted has Pelagius was never 


in this kingdom. 


2 Speed's Chronicle, I. 206. & 
venth 


j 
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venth century, and wrote in Latin a 
Hiſtory of Britain, which is extant in the 
preſent day, was one of the abbots *. 
At the coming of Auguſtine the monk, 
who was miſſioned by Pope Gregory I. 


* 


to England about 396, to convert ths 


Engliſh Saxons to Chriſtianity, the mo- 


naſtery of Bangor appears to have been 
in a very flouriſhing ſtate. There were at 
this time no leſs than two thouſand four 


hundred monks, a hundred of which in 


their turns paſſed one hour in devotion, 


ſo that the whole twenty-four | hours of 


every day were employed i in ſacred du- 
ties. Bede ſays there were ſo niany, 
that being divided into ſeven parts, each 
contained three hundred men, which, 
with their proper rulers, paſſed their 
time alternately i in prayer and labour. 


'* Gibſon's Cad. p- $68. Joer: Welſh Bards, p. 14. 
+ Speed's Chronicle, I. 200. ET 
1 Hiſt. Ecel. Gentis Angl. a vene rab. Bega, Lib. U. 
r ii, p. 111, 112, 113.— Holinſhed's Chron, I. 15. 


E 2 Theile 


x 
* 
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P cath. atom. ended ine as: Do... Ro. Ac 


| Theſe bs, Were — im the 5 


Romiſh church; and, upon the arrival 
of St. Auguſtine, a conference was held 


| betwixt him, and, amongſt others, many 


great and learned men from this mo- 


naſtery, when. the imperious monk de- 


manded of them, that they ſhould keep 
the feaſt of Eaſter at the ſame time that 
the Papiſts did; that they ſhould admi- 
niſter baptiſm according to the quſtom 
of the church of Rome; and they fhould' 
(according to Holinſhed's expreſſion) 

« preach the word of life with him and 
his fellows; but that in other things 
they might retain their ancient cuſtoms, = 
inſolently adding, that “ if they would 


nat accept of peace with their breth- 


« ren, they ſhould receive war from 
their enemies, and through their hands 

« ſhould ſuffer death*.” They did not | 

g obey his commands, but reſolutely main. 55 


„ Holinlbed, 1. 103—Hit. Feel. A Beds, 1 8 
| ER tained. 


8 


« - =» 
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tained the original rites of their church : 
| ſhortly after this period followed the 
dreadful maſſacre of above twelve hun- 
_ dred of the ſoeiety, by Ethelfrid King of 

Northumbria; at the battle of Cheſter ®. 
This ſlaughter the Britiſn annals and 
ſongs aſcribe to the inſtigation of Auguſ- 
- tine, which, after the preceding conten- 


tions, ſeems very probable. 


The monaſtery appears as if it had 
gone to decay ſoon after this event; for 
William of Malmſbury r, who lived 
ſhortly after the Norman Conqueſt, has 
reported, that in his time there remained 
only fome relics of it's ancient great- 
neſs; but that there were then ſo many 
ruined churches, and ſuch immenſe heaps 
of rubbiſh as were not elſewhere to be 
met with. | Leland I ſays of it in his 
time, that 1 ſtood on the ſouth fide of 

(HEN os Matt, Wet. p. 205. 5 


I Seript, poſt BzDAM. p. 294. 2 Itin. V. p. 30. 
3 3 the 
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the Dee: «It is ; ploughed ma now _ 
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where the abbey was by the ſpace of a 


good walſche myle; and they plough 
up bones of the monkes, and in re- 
membraunce were diggid up pieces of 
their clothes in ſepultures. The ab- 


bey ſtoode in a faire valley, and Dee 
ran by it. The compaſs of it was as 


of a walled towne, and yet remaineth 
the name of a gate called portb hogan, 


by the north; - and the 1 name of ano- 
ther caullid porth clays, by the ſouth. 


Dee ſince chaunging the bottom run- 


nith now through the mydle betwyxt 
theſe a. gates, one being a mile dim“. 


from the other; and yn this grounde 
be ploughid up foundations of ſquarid 


# ſtones, and Roman money 1 is founde 


« there.” 


This alace.: appears alſo to — 6 


the ſite of Bovium or Bonium, a famous 


0 Diidium. „„ 
| - Roman 
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Roman ſation: but there. are not at iz 
| preſent the leaſt remains either of the 
monaſtery or the city to be met with. 


CHAP. Iv. 


FROM RUABON TO WREXHAM,—ERDDIG 
—WREXHA M—CHURCH AND MONU- 
MEN T9—INSCRIPTIONS—WREXHAM 
FAIR—EXQURSION To HOLT—CHURCH | 
AND CASTLE,— | | 


[ LEFT Ruabon and proceeded towards 
Wrexham, but in order to go through 
the grounds of Philip York, Eſq.* at 
Erddig, I went along a footpath ſome- 
what to the right of the horſe road. 

Theſe grounds are laid out with ſome 
taſte, but the efforts of art are fo infin- | 
itely inferior to the works of nature, of 
which I had of late ſuch ample treats, 


* The anther of an excellent work, very lately publiſhed, | 
called the Fifteen Tribes of North Wales, containing much . 
hiſtorical information. 5 | 


that 
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that I « cannot bay they ede memuch | 
pleaſure. Watt's dyke runs through 
them, and it isfaid that there are ſome re- 
mains of a Roman fort not far diſtant; 
of this, however, there ſeems much 4 
doubt, as the only evidences of it, are a 
fragment of a wall, cemented with mor- 
tar, and ſome traditional accounts, the 
i truth of which ſeems very uncertain. 
Wrexham is a populous market town, 
which, from it's ſize and conſequence, 
may not improperly be nominated the 
metropolis of North Wales. The build- 
ings are in general good, and. the coun- 
try around it is o beautiful as to have 
induced many families to fix their reſi- 
dence in it's vicinity. It has been a 15 
place of ſome antiquity, being known 
to the Saxons by the names of Wrigh- 
teſham or Wrightleſham,* * 


1 
\ 


. 
» Leland fay * Wrextiam truly called Wrightleſham, | 
BE. - * market town of Walſebe Maylor, having a 


6c goadly 
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The church, which according to Le- 
land, was formerly collegiate is a moſt 
elegant ſtructure. The inſide is ſpaci- 
ous, having over the pillars much gro- 
teſque carving, and over the arches the 
arms of many of the Britiſh and Saxon 
Princes. It is not however loaded with 
carving as many of the gothic churches 


are; but is Res m_ * * 


net. ; wal 
Here are two monuments the wick of 
Roubiliac, the one in memory of | Mary, 
the daughter of Sir Richard Middleton, 
who died in 1747, is particularly fine. 
She is repreſented burſting from the 
tomb, and with a countenance ſo truly 
angelic, where the mixture of ſurprize 
and admiration is ſo firmly and ſtrongly 


; 1 
8 T9 


*« goodly chirch collegiate ; there longith no Prebendes to 
* it, though it be collegiated. There be ſum Merchauntes 
4% and good Bokeler” (that is Waden e or Siena! ah Ma- 
** kers,” ag V. 3% 
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Wer OE OT” — 


expreſſed, that it is almoſt poſſible to 


fancy it more than ſtone. The Saint- 


* ed Maid” ſays Miſs Seward, WY 
— amid the burſting tomb 
Hears the laſt trumpet thrill it's murky gloom, 


With ſmile triumphant over death and time | | 
Lifts the rapt eye and rears the form ſublime. _ 


In the background an ancient pyra- 
mid, a building the moſt calculated to 
reſiſt the efforts of time, is excellently 


repreſented as falling to pieces. The 
little figure blowing the trumpet is not 
at all apoſite, and might have been well 


excuſed. But on the whole this is a 


piece of ſculpture that muſt afford de- 


light to every admirer of the art. 
The other monument of Roubiliac's 


workmanſhip, is in memory of the Re- 

verend Thomas Middleton, and Arabel- 
la his wife. Their faces are repreſented 
in profile on a medallion, 


Nearly oppoſite to the former is a re- 


cumbent figure of Hugh Bellot, who 


Was 


c * . 
* 
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— — W_ _ — — 
* > 7 . 
5 


was Biſhop of Bangor, and was after- 


wards tranſlated to the See of Cheſter, 
who died in 1596. Under the belfry i is 


an antique monument, which was taken 


out of the ground ſome years ago; it 


LF 
© 
#4 
* 
1 
y 
8 


* 


was found by ſome workmen in digging 


for a foundation for the iron gates of the 


church-yard. The figure isof a knight | 
in complete armour, with his feet reſting 


upon ſome kind of an animal, and round 


his ſhield is an inſcri ption which the An- 


tiquaries have not yet been able to un- 


derſtand, | 8 | LE. . 
The inp piece. was ende n 


Rome, and given to the church by Elihu S 


Yale, Eſq. who was interred in the 


church-yard; it isa fine painting of the 


inſtitution of the Sacrament. | 
On the outſide; the church is ky 
ornamented with gothic ſculpture. The 


tower, which 1 is an hundred and thirty | 


five 8 high is e elegant, and 
. on 
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on | three of it's ſides, have been e \ 
of no leſs than thirty ſaints, each as 
large as life ; of theſe, two have been 
deſtroyed by falling from their niches, 

Miſs Seward, in her verſes-on Wrexham, 

has expreſſed in beautiful numbers the 
elegance of this building. 24> 


Her hallow'd temple there religion heal 

That erſt with beauteous majeſty aroſe, 

In ancient days when gothic art diſplay'd 

Her fanes in airy elegance array'd, . 

Whoſe nameleſs charms the Dorian claims efface, 1 
Corinthian ſplendor und ee e — 


In the church- yard are ſeveral fingu⸗ bs, 
lar inſcriptions ; of theſe I tranſcribed 
the two following. The firſt was on the 
tomb of Elihu Yale, who "ip, in _ 


* 1721. 
5 Born in America, in Farops bred,” ( ME 
. In Afric travelled; and in Aſia w hk? ky 
Where long he liv'd and thriv'd—In London dead, 
/ Much good ſome ill he did, ſo hope alls even, 
And that his ſoul thro' mercy's gone to Heaven 
. You that ſurvive and read this tale, 1 care 
For this moſt certain exit to prepare, | 
| Where bleſt in peace the actions of the juſt 
Smell ſireet and bloſſom i in the filent duft, 


— 


% 


The 
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een 


r 


The other which is more _ wor 
fimple, fays only, | MLS 


Here lies interred beneath theſe het 
The beard, the fleſh and cke the bones 
Of Wrexham Clerk Germ N Jones. 


He died | in the year 1668. 
The preſent church, 3 the tower 
was finiſhed before 1472, the. former 
building having been deſtroyed by fire, 
and the tower, from the date that is up- 
on it does not ſeem to have been com- 
pleted till the year, 1506. In 1647, du- ' 
ring the civil wars, it was for ſome time 
made a priſon, in which ſeveral of the 
| Committee men were confined by the | 
Parliament 8 ee who had mutined ; 
for want of pay.” .. ach 2 
At Wrexham there i is a ago anal 
fair, held in the month of March, 
which laſts nine days, and i is frequented 
by traders from almoſt all parts of tie 41 


5 Whindack's Memorials p. 243. | | 
kin wa 


{> x NP 
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kingdom. The colllolities dronghtby | 
the Welſh are chiefly flannels, linen, 
linſey-woolfey, and horſes and cattle in 
abundance. Traders from? other parts 
bring Iriſh linen, Yorkſhire and wool-' 
len cloths, Mancheſter goods, and Bir- 
mingham manufactures of all kinds. 


There are two ſquares or acres, the old 
and the new, for the accomedation of 
thoſe who have goods to ſell in their 
little ſhops or booths. Here is alſo a 


convenient Town hall. The center 
ſtreet in which the market is held is of 
a conſiderable length and of an unuſual 
width, for an ancient town. 

The two principal Inns are the Eagles, 
and the Red Lion, both very good houſes. 
Of theſe the former is uſually eſteemed 
the beſt; 1 experienced at it the moſt 
obliging Frentment. 

In the neighbourhood of Wan 
are fey eral manufactories of military 


77 


inſtru- 
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nnn but in particular a large 
Cannon foundery not far from the 
town. A e e oi? an 
From Wrexham I went to Holt, at 
preſent an obſcure little village, on the 
weſt bank of the Dee. This has once 
been a market town, and a place of 
ſome conſequence ; the only relic now 
left of it's former greatneſs, is it's ſtill 
continuing to be governed by a Mayor 
and Aldermen.* the Mayor, on account 
of the ſmallneſs of the place, is uſually 
ſome gentleman of reſſ pectability Who 
reſides in the neighbourhood. It was 


incorporated by charter, granted by | 
bam Eel of nn in 1410. F 


- 


5 


„Ic mul az been 5 diminiſhed e. even in Leland s time. - 
„Holt is praty rich Walſche toune, governid by a Mayor, 
* having ons a yere a fair, but ſurely 1 now no celebrate 
% Market.“ Leland" 8 Itin. V. 32. 


{| 
+ This charter was very partial, i in this form, | 


« To the burgeſſes of our town and to their heirs and ſuc- 
| « ceſ- 


— — r r — 2 wire wy Ig ns 
* — 2 


3 
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The inhabitants contribute with thoſe 


of Ruthin and Denbigh, towards 11 
ing a burgeſs to Parliament, | 


This place is alſo called Lyons; the | 


caſtle was anciently called Caftrum Le- 


onis, which name Camden ſuppoſes it 


may have obtained from the twentieth | 
legion having been. ſtationed a little 


diſtance higher up, on the other ſide of 
the Dee?“ 8 

The two villages of 1 olt ans; i 
don, ate divided only by the river, and 


have a communication by a bridge of teri 
arches, built in the year 1945. The 
Dee at this place divides England from 
Wales, Farndon being in Cheſhire and 
Holt in Denbighſhire. The ſcenery is 
flat and unpleaſant, the Dee inſtead of 7 
ſteep and rocky banks, being retained in 


e ceſſors being Eaglhnen. „ This might atiſe _ the 
hatred that the Lord Marchers had to the Welſh, on account 
of che infurrefion of Glyndwr at that time Gy 1 8 
ſd, Pennants Tour, I. 210. 
125 en Ca __ II. 5 76. 8 
5 It's 
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it's chin only * on and unn er 
ting meadows. L {S995 07 
The church, or more 3 I ne 
for it is a chapel of eaſe to Gresford, the 5 
pariſh church, is built of the ſame kind of 
red ſtone, and ſeems to be of about the 
ſame antiquity as the bridge. 
The caſtle, of which the remains are 
but little more than ſolid rock, was ſitu- 
ated cloſe to the river. It was defended | 
on three ſides by. a trench, forty or fifty 
yards wide, cut out of the ſolid rock, of 
which eight or ten yards of the founda- 
tion of the caſtle was formed. From \ 
the colour and grit of the ſtone: uſed in | 
the building, it appears to have deen 
taken from this trench. The fortreſs 
conſiſted of five baſtions, four of Which 
were round, and the remaining one, next 
the river, ſquare. The entrance was * 
a drawbridge over the trench on the 
weſt ſide. So little of the ſtone work | 
von WF. EDS 


/ 
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is ler that from it praleat demi h- 
poſſible to form any idea of it's ancient ; 
ſtrength, as a place of defence. The 
ſite is very mall, and being on à level 
with the town muſt have chiefly relied 
for it's ſtrength, on the deep » ing 
pendicular ſides of it's trench. 1 

The eee eee 
Chirk, were, in the reigns of Henry III. 
and the beginning of Edward I. the 
property of Madoc ap Gryffydd, ho 
dying, left to ſons both Minors:*- Ed- 


wand I. to whom Madoc had been an 
adherent, gave the guardianſhip of ane 
ow Thema: (who: eee neben divi- 


W * 


* 3 Tour, I 217. "Toth Me. p. 9 very ; 
fatisfactorily tw. have ſhown-that theſe wete the children of 
Madoc and not of Gryffydd, as is frequenily ſa ppoled, yet 
from his general accuracy, I wouder that he 5 have 
telapſed into the other. opinion in the ſume Volume, p. 285 
and 297, where he ſays, they were the children of Gryftydd, 
the- father of this Madoc, Camden, p. 682, ſeems to have 
made the ſame: miſtake, he ſays, John, Earl W rap 
err to © . f Britiſh Prince.” 
8 gos 
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ten of his father's drdperty; the Lord 
ſhip of Bromfield and Vale in Which the 
Hoft ſtands; the caftle of Dinas Bran, 
and the revetfion of Maefor Saeſneg, 
after his mother's death) to John, Earl 
of Warren; and of the other, who was 
to have Chirk and Nan-lieudwy, to Ro- 
ger Mortimer, ſon of Lord Mortimer 
of Wigmore. The villainous guar- 
dians conſpiring to free themſelves from 
their frm and to get ese the | 
| the unfortünate ehiren to be drowne 
under Holt Bridge.“ This bärbarit) 
inſtead of W rol; was mo att 
lr fewatded by Edward I, for he 
red to Warren, the caftle of Di- 
nas Brin, with the Lordſhip of Brom- 
fleld ane Vale and to Mortimer, that 
of Chirk.+ They immediately began 
to > fecure their poſeſſions, by erecting 
«* Pennant, 217. 1 Ayloſſe's Rotuli Wallid, R 82. 
3 5 F 2. RO 8 - 
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on tliom Mader of Defence ; f M. ortimer : 
built the caſtle of Chirk, and Warrem 


this of Holt; but he dying, the finiſh- 


ing of it was left to his fon William.“ 
In the gth. of Edward II. John Earl 
Warren, the grandſon, having no iſſue, 


* 


by a ſpecial grant, gave this caſtle, with 


that of Dinas Bran, and the Lordſhip 
of Bromfield and Yale to the King; -but 


having ſoon after divorced hiswife, he the. 


next year, obtained aregrant of the ſame, 

to himſelf and Matilda de Nereford, his 
Miſtreſs for life, with remainders to his 
two illegitimate children John and Tho- 
mas, and their heirs; 4 but in want of ſuch 


iſſue to return to the king. Matilda 
was the laſt ſurvivor, and therefore at i 


her death, in the gg. of Ed Ward II 
eſtates all reverted to the er 
| | ® Powel's Hiſtory of Wales; b. 213. 


| + Dugdale, * 81. ſays, that the grant to the Kiog was 
made in the 18th. of Edward II. I have in my poſſeſſion 


copies of both the charters, the firſt is dated i in the gth. of 


Edward II. and the other in the e wlleving year. 


They 
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| They m Wa to have been very 
ſhortly afterwards given to Edward 
Fitzalan, Earl of Arundel, who had 
married Alice, the Earl's ſiſter. In this 
family they continued for three” genera- 
tions; but, upon the execu tion of Richard, 

they were probably forfeited to the 
crown, for we are told that when Holt 
Caſtle was delivered to the Duke of 
Hertford, in 1399, there were found in it 
Jewels to the value of two hundred thou- 
ſand. marks, and Aa hundred thouſand 
marks in money, which had been de- 
poſited there For ſafety, by the unfor- 
tunate Richard II. before he went on 
his expedition into Ireland Wee 
Thomas, the ſon of Richard. AT | 
Arundel, who, in the ſucceeding: reign 
had been reſtored in blood, died in 1416, 

without iſſue, when his unſettled eſtates | 
fell to his ſiſters, of whom one was = 
* Holinſhed's Chronicle, IL 5006: « * 
married 
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married. to Sir Gonna Uſefleet, and th 
other to William Bea champ, Lord of 
Abergavenny. The ſhare of the latter 
deſcended by a ee to Nevil, Lond 
Abergavenny. 
Aſter this * — 3 eee 
to the crown, for they Were granted by 
Henry VII. to Sir William Stanley, on 
whoſe execution, Henty not only re- 
famed the Lordſhip of Bromfield and 
Vale, but ſeized all his vaſt effects, 
which in plate and money, to the value M 
more than forty thouſand marks, (be 
plunder of ee l * 
in this caſtle,* COR A. en 
Henry VIII. „ Lordſhip v. p to hi 
natural fan, Henry 8 Duke of 
Richmond. He enjoyed it but a ſhort 
ume, dying about two years aſter he 
had received it, at the age of ſeventeen. 


oy . Fullers Works of was, . . Penane' Tour, 
. 218. 219. 2 To | 4 . 
5 In 


. 1 2 
f 0 
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poſſeſſion of — Sey 
to the protector, Somerſet, who formed 
— a 1 eee en of nn, 
more bp into W the crown. 
Holt Caſtle in the civil wars was gat- 
riſoned for the king, but in 1643. was 

ſeized by Sir William Brereton and 
Sir Thomas Middleton, for the uſe of ; 
the parliament +- It was afterwards re- 
taken by the royalif ts, for in February 
1645-6 this caſtle, with thoſe of Ru- 
thin and 'Hawarden, was beſieged by 
the parliament s forces. Sir ge 

Lloyd.. che Governor, defended | i 
bravely, but after bang held out nip 
above a month. he was at length -oblip- 
ed to ſurrender, which he did on arti- 
cles to Colonel Pope, in the abſence of 


17 
. Penman, L 21g. + whieten Memorial, . , 
2 | the 
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the — In ne it was, wth 
four others, ordered ee 1 rue 
to be diſmantled- . e 
The Lordſhip of Bromfield and Yale 6 
is at preſent in the crown, under the di- 
rection of a Steward, an office; in his 
Majeſty's diſpoſal, which is at preſent 
filled by Sir Watkin Williams Wynne, 


y * * as 1 1 * % 0 
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FROM WREXHAM TO MOLD. — CAER= 
GWRLE CASTLE.—HOPE.—PLAS Ti66.— 
MOLD.—CHURCH,—+SINGULAREPITAPH 
ON. DR. WYNNE.—CASTLE —RHUAL.— 

| MAES GARMON, AND THE Alleluia vio- 


enk 15 ae Aj res ee 
Azour half way betwixtWrexham and 
Caergwrle, I paſſed through a romantic 


and woody glen, which would have 


. * Whitelock's Memorials, p. 192, 197+ wia. 3 
Th formed 


— 
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ford e a — | pictureſque FIRES had N 
not been for the number of white- 
waſhed cottages which unpleafingly ob- 
truded . themſelves from amongſt the 
trees. Beyond this, a neat little bridge of 
a a ſingle arch, with a few ruſtic cottages 
on the bank of the ſtream. overſha- 
dowed with trees, were pretty. The 
aſpect of the country was here far more 
mountainous than that 4; had lately 
paſſed; but having gone through this 
vale, I ſoon had again flat and Maa, 
vated proſpects. 1 1 J 
Caergwrle, like Holt, has ng oncea 
Houriſhing town, and continued fuch 
till Wrexham became ſo much fre- 
quented, ſince which time it has by de- | 
grees dwindled almoſt to nothing. 1 i 
is in the pariſh of Hope, a town about 
half a mile diſtant. - 
There is every reaſon to ſu * chin 


| Caergwrle was formerly a Roman ſta- 
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tion, dies an ee to Deva. 
Whilſt Camden was himſelf at this 
place, an hypocauſt, hewn out of the 
Jolid rock, fix yards and a quarter long, 
five yards broad, and rather more than 
half a yard high, was diſcovered here; 
to ſome of the tiles were | inſcribed 
Lecro XX, which _ an ens the 
founders®; 1 
The place appears to have been called BY 
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Caer Gawr Lle, the Camp of the Great . 


Legion, the name Which the Britons be- 
ſtowed on the en e to im- 
ply it's power f. ee eee | 
On the ſummit t of bei rell at a 

little diſtance are the ruins of the caſtle. | 
Of this the remains are but few, though 
fufficient' to indicate that it has never 
been a building of any great extent. 
_ Leland? fays, 0 The town of Hope, 


3 Gibſon's Camden, p · 688. F Pennant 4 4. | 
t Kinentf, V. 36. 


3 now | 
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1 now deeayid. vs ſumtime burgefid and 
* privileged, and ys caullid in Walſch 
Cairgorles. Ther ſtond yet grete 
* waulles of a caſtle ſet on an hylle, 
* wher be diggid goed. mill Hopes: of 

g blue grit. 18871. 125 


what's curious, the grit. be 

ingly coarſe as to have 
pearance of pebbles among mortar. In 
digging amongſt the ruins I was told 
that ſome ſilver and copper coins had 
been diſcovered not n before I was 
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here. 5 15 701 1 ; 1.04 2 


The POR of - this. ati is not 
known; its conſtruction however ſuf- 
ficiently indicates that it is of Britiſh 
origin. Hopedale, the tract of land in 
which it is ſituated, was, in the reign of 
Owen e in the poſſeſſion. of 


CAO EN 
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Gryſfydd Maetor, one 0. he Welſh 
Chieftains.“ i 3 Ds FCG 

| Caergerle© Caſile, x was one of the ics 
of Edward I: to David, bother of Llew- 
elyn, laſt prince of Wales. Whilſt he 
poſſeſſed it, Roger de Clifford, Juſticiary 
of Cheſter, moſt unjuſtiſiably cut down | 
his woods, and- endeavoured. to ſeize on 
his property; but this he was prevented 
from doing by the king, to whom ſeveral 
| complaints had been made. When Da- 

vid took dee with his brother, 
againſt the Engliſh Monarch, he left a | 
garriſon of ſome ſtrength in the caſtle, 
but in the year 1282, after a fortnight 3 
ſiege, it was ſurrendered to the King.. f 

This caſtle was excepted from Nhe 

PSY which Edward made to John, 
g Ear Warten, of _ _ of c one of the 6 


1 


5 , rovers Hilo of Wales, p. 211, Gwen Gnynodd, 

- was Prince of Wales from 1137 to 1169. 
WF + Powel, p. 350. Camden's Britannia. N 
5 | | ſons 


a 


” 
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ſons ol Madoc ap Gryfſydd,* ory with 
the tract of land in which it is. ſituated, 
was by him annexed to Flintſhire, in 
| which county it remained till Henry. 
VIII. ſeparated it, and added it to Den- 
bighſhire. , It was however not long af- 
terwards reſtored to it's proper county. 
” Edward . on the ſurrender of the 
garriſon that David had left in it, be- 
ſtowed the caſtle upon his Conſort, 
Eleanor, from which circumſtance it ac- 
quired the name of Queen Hope. She 
lodged here! in her way to Caernarvon, 
where the king had ſent her to givetothe 
Welſh, een, a native of their on 
country. Not long after this time it ap- F 
pears to have been burnt Þyacaſual fire. 
| Edward the ſecond, in the firſt year 
of his reign, granted this caſtle and Ma- 


* Canc' Einem of Englund, I 195. Hl 
+ Camden's Britannia, | 5 "OF 
1 Tenn d Thus, . 7 IS, ES 


| nor to John de Cre 
: that he ſhould repair the caſtle, at that 15 
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time in a Fuinous fate „ Some years 
ee w. WIR ere | 
Mbps SATO its firft TRE TY Wa 


Edward, the Black Prince, in the yea? 


that the conſtable 


1951, who” 0 


of the cafitle for the time being, ſhould be - 
the mayor, who was alter tak ing che facra. | 
ment, to Wear on the Holy Evangetiſts I 


that he would pre erve the priviteges of 
the burgeſſes granted inthe charter, and 
that he would chuſe out of them on 
| Michaelmas-day, annually, two balliffs 
Moſt of the other advantages grante 


7 


in the charters of thoſe times were ad- . 


ded; all which were afterwards confirm- 


ed by Richard the Second; © Caer- 
gurle and Hope, in conjun6tion with 1 


* Dugdale's Paronage, II. 4. * Pennant, I m 


& 


ell, of condition; 


be to Sit offs, n 
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Flint, Caerwys, Rhydem and Overton, 
ſend a Member to parliament.“ 1 

The river Alun e e ne 

it's pariſh: of Hope, whoſe church, a re. 

ble look por: ems is dedicated 


L 1 #4 2 n 2 * . 4% 15 1 
” — : * . 


quarties, in which is frequently Wände 15 

ſpecies of Foſſil, rather uncommon, ext | 
led Entrochi; it's ſhape is ſomewhat | 
cylindrical, generally about an ineh long, 
and made up of a number of round j joints. 
e ee us he fonowing 
- lines on. amen r 3" ai 
Cartyoorley comes right vow to paſſe ay pen, = 7: 
With, 3 „% AP TIN 
| As though it had been never knowne te men, I 
Or careleſs left, as wretched thing forloros 


Like beggar hare, as naked. as my nil. 800 
11 lies along, el wreck 80 none bewayle, | 


When I left Caergwrle, 1 went notalong 
the uſual rad to Mold, but on one that. 
a eke x 7 ann 122. 

6 runs 
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river Alun, a, by hit h means ol badet an op- 

Por tunity of ſeeing Plas Teg, a moſt fin- 15 
gularly built houſe ee to the fa- wy 

me ily of the T A vor . N. 1s, ſquare, and 5 


at each corner has a ane which. | 


9 


is five ſtories high: » This houſe; was 
built. by Sir John Tren- in tte year 
1610. Werke; a K f. 34 þ 20 bond 3 


Mold i 18 4 ſmall Abs town, conſiſi- 2 
ing principally of one long and wide 
ſtreet. The church is a neat building 5 
| ornamented all round the topof the walls 

with gothic carvings of animals. The 

body was erected in the reign of Henry 
VII. but the tower is of a more modern 
conſtruction, nough built. in imitation 
of and very much reſembling it. The 
pillars in the inſide are light and ele- 
gant, and between the arches are figures 
of angels bearing ſhields, having on 
Tony of them arms, probably of the be- 
Sale nefac- | 
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nefactors, and on. . others ſome. other or- 
naments. 5 
The monument ol | Richard: Daview | 
Eq. of Llanerch, who died in the year 

5 1788, is very good. He is repreſented 
in a ſtanding attitude, but the noſe of 
the figure has unluckily been knocked 
off by ſome miſchievous boy, who hap- 
pened to throw a ſtone through the win- 
dow whilſt at play in the church- yard. 

The Epitaph on Dr. W ynne, who . 
was buried here, contains in it an unus 
Tual degree of eccentricity, | 


Wirtin Wynne oF Town, 5. v. 


Sometime fellow of All Souls College, in Oxford, 
. e 36. March, 1776, 
| | Aged 77. OE | | 8 
"ir conformity to antient uſage; - 32 
from a proper regard to decency, - 
and a concern for the health of his | 
SG tures, he was moved to give 
particular directions for being buried 
in the adjoining church-yard, 
and not in the church, _ Wy 
And as he ſcorned flattering of others | | 
while living, he has tool care to prevent ; 


Vol, ri. | 5 | being 
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; weing Hevcevel — when dead, 
"Is caufing this ſmall memorial to be. 
ſet up in his Life-time. 


Go p BY MERCIFUL ro MEA Siß IIA. 5 


In this church is alfo a an 1 ancient mu- , 
ral monument, of Robert Warton, of 
Parfew, who was Abbot of Bermondſey, 
and afterwards, in 1536, made Biſhop of . 
St. Afaph. He was interred at Here- 
ford, but having been- a great benefac- 
tor to the church of Mold, this monu- 
ment was erected by one John ap Rhys, 
as a grateful memorial of his bene. 


cence. 

From the church-yard, 1 was ſhewn 
a lofty mount called the Bailey hill, on 
which the caſtle of Mold formerly ſtood. 
of this building, there are not now, 1 
believe, the ſmalleſt remains; ; the hill 


® « At ite noch Ss of By fireate, appere abe end 
« billes yn token of an auncient caſtel or MF there. 
% It is no caullid Moat Breneþylr.” 937 
| : e, Brad V. 1 | 
. „ 
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was "pg at the. top we wund the 
bottom, with larches and other ſhrubs. 
This place was anciently called Yr Wy+ 
ddgrig and Mons Altus, both of which 
Hap: the Tame eee 0 *. 
"The caſtle gppears to. have. been 
founded ſometime during the reign of 
William Rufus, by Robert Monthault, 
the ſon of Ralph, high ſteward of Cheſ- 
ter, who from the place received his 
name of en, or, D Monte 
A 
In the year 1144 it was otic hay. 
demoliſhed by Owen Gwynedd, Prince, 
of Wales | Soon after this it muſt z 
have been again rebuilt, for in the win- | 
ter of 1198, it was ſeized by Llewelyn 
ap Jorwerth. Again it muſt have got 


9 Nugdale's 8 I. 527. 
« Powel's Hiſtory of W p. 199. 
} Pennant, I. 424. 


Gu F inte 
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: into e ns of the Engliſh, for aboat | 
fifty years afterwards, it was once more 
beſieged and taken by the Welſh, under 
their leader David, Prince of Wales, 
and the wh ole garri iſon cruelly: 'murder- 
ed. Roger de Monthault, the owner, 
| eſcaped their fury, by! happening” to be. 
away at the time.“ In 1267 Gryffydd 
ap Gwenwynwyn, pops it a fourth. 
time, and deſtroyed it. T“ e 
Sir Gryffydd Llwyd, A was. for 
ſometime a ſtrenuous friend to the Eng- 8 
liſh under Edward I. but probably, 
on account of ſome oppreſſions he ſuffer- 
ed under the Engliſh officers, deſert- 
ed their cauſe, and in 1322 having joined 
the Welſh, attempted amongſt other 
things to ſiege the caſtle, but was deſeat- 
ed and taken priſoner. 1 


* Matthew Paris, p. 576. Matt, wean. p- 190. Ho- 

linſhed's Chronicle, II. 236. „ | 

+ Powel, p. 326. Wynne, p. 279. 

40 Powel, p. 363. Holinfhed's Chron.-II. 329. . 
1 In 
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3 1827 the laſt. Baron Monthault, 
having 2 no male iſſue, conveyed the caſtle 
tolſabel, the Queen of Edward II. for life; Y 
and afterwards to John, of Eltham, a a 
younger brother of Edward III. who 
_ dying without iſſue, it reverted, along 
with his poſſeſſions, to the crown. 
The Lordſhip was ſometime after- 
wards ; granted to the Stanley family. The 7 
Earls of Derby poſſeſſed it till the exe-. 
cutionof Earl James, after which! it was, 
with the Manor of Hope, purchaſed by | 


certain perſons, who enjoyed. them till 


the reſtoration. In the year 1664, af⸗ 
ter the civil wars, the Earl of Derby 
agreed to pay e eleven thouſand pounds 
to be put inta full poſſeſſion, of theſe. 
Manors, but falling off from his agree- 
ment, the King ordered that the former 
purchaſers ſhould retain the paſſeſſion. 
The D 251 3 by. ſame means re- 

"IM 2 
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gainet the Lordſhip of Hope, but t that : 
of Mold was loſt to them for ever # 

About a mile weſt of Mold, not far 
| from Rhual, the ſeat of the Griffith fa- 
mily, is a place which to this day retains | 
the name of Maes Garmon, the field of 
Garmon or Germanus, where in Eaſter 
week 448, was fought a moſt celebrated 
battle, between the joint forces of the 
pPicts and Scots, againſt the Britons, 
headed by the Biſhops Germanus and 
Lupus, who had but two years before 
been ſent into this kingdom. Previ- 
ous to their engagement, Germanus in- bs 
ſtructed them to attend to the word he 
gave and repeat it throughout the army, 
| Accordin gly when the forces approached 
he pronounced AILRLUIA, the prieſts 
repeated it thrice, and afterwards the 


| voices of the whole.army echoed forth 7 


the ſacred ſound. The hills, reverbera- 
ted the cry, and. the enemy affrighted 


1 Pennant” s Tour, I. 426. 


| PL 8 and 


| 8 
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and trembling fled o on 1 every fide. They 
were nearly all deſtroyed, ſome falling 
by the ſword, and others periſhing in 
the adjoining river. From this cine“ 
cumſtance the victory has ever ſince 
been called Vicloria Alleluiatia. 

A pyramidal ſtone column erected on 
the ſpot, in the year 1736, by the late 
Nehemiah Griffith, Eſq. of Rhual, com- 
memorates the event in the following | 
infcriptienc ĩ ð ß | 

0 8808 AR 
6 WE Los adverſe: 


Britones junctis viribus ſuſciperunt 
In hac regione, he ur. Mazs Gauen 


 Appellata : c uim defcenditur, . 
Wee ducibus GERMANO | 7 5g 
0 N militabat in caftris ; oe © 
Aru aid reiten exclamabarit ; _- ” 4D. 
Hoſtile * terroie ag ee ; | 
Hoſtibus fuſs fine nge 
| Falad fide non viribus obtents, 98 
| e N 
11 viene ALLtLviatica memoriams 
| N Gs | | is | 
MDCCXXXVI. Fn 
5 Mr. | 5 


F 
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my 


: Mr. Pennant'* as woll a as Mr. Grit. 
- faith; in the above inſcription ſeems te 
have miſtaken” the date of this action, 
; Shich certainly does not appear to have 
taken place ſo early as 420. Matthew 
of Weſtminſter, from whom I extracted 
the above account of it, ſays expreſsly, 
that it was in 448, and that Germanus 
and Lupus did not arrive in this kingdom 
till about two years preceding. +. He 
mentions nothing of the Saxons being 
engaged in it, nor does it appear very 
likely that they ſhould, ſince their army 
was only introduced by Vortigern in the 
ſubſequent year. I do not think the 
_ obſervations —=_ by. Mr. Pennant, 
from Axchbi op Uſher, that the Saxons 
here engaged might have been ſuch as 
came over. prior to the 5 of 


| * Tour, 1. 47. 12 | 
+ Flores Hift. 152, 153, 154. In Rymer's Farders, I, 
643, e ee e, 


Vorti- 
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v 1 upon ſome y excurs 

fion, can hold good, when ſuch evidence 

both direct and circumſtantial is brought 

gagainſt them. The arrival of the Sax- 

ons prior to that period, ſeems of much 
leſs importance in the proof than the 
arrival of the Biſhops, which certainly x 
appears to have taken place in 446, twenty . 
ſix years after the en nn 


time of the event. e a6 3 
_ CHAP. vi. | 


FROM I MOLD eee eee e 
— DENBIGH —CASTLE—FINE VIEW 
WHIT CHURCH—VALE OF CLW Y D— 
 LLANAHAIADR—WELL—CHURCH—IN- 
SCRIPTION——RUTHIN=—GAOL==CHURCH 
: AND CASTLE. | SS 
1 2 


N OT fie from Mold, I paſſed at a little 
- diſtance Gwyſanney, the ſeat of the, 
family of Davies. The houſe is ancient, 
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but 10 fituation very en In the ö 
civil wars, it was accounted ſufficiently 


ſtrong to be garriſoned for the King, but 

it was taken = Sir wn . 

in April 1645. e 
From Northop; I W my for 
route through Holywell and St. Aſaph 
towards Denbigh. My reaſon for doing 
this was, that when I before. viſited 


theſe places, I had not been fo accurate 19 


in my Journal as I wiſhed ; 1 therefore 
made this ſecond viſit, that 1 might 
complete it, which I did, and conſolida- 
ted it's contents into my n deſcrip- 
tion of hben. kd green Ky 

The walk. from St. Aſaph 1 to Dino” 
bigh,+ I did not find by any means ſo 
ann as I had expected, from it's Iy- 


* Whitelock's Memorials, p. 142. 
N The county of Denbigh, is about 40 miles long, 20 
broad and 130 in circumference. It contains about 410,009 
| acres of land, and 38,000 inhabitants; is divided into 18 


hundreds and 57 pariſhes, and has fire market towns, | 
; ; f 5 / ; ing 


Fl 8 ' 
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ing eiitively along the wal of T Clwyd. 
The road was low, and the vale ſo wide, 
that it was only now and then that l 
eould get any proſpect at all. A woody 
dell, watered by the river Elwy, and or- 
namented with a gentleman's ſeat or 
two, pleaſingly fituated amongſt the 
trees, on it's riſing bank, afforded a pie- 
tureſque ſcene on the right of the weak 

about three miles from St. Aſaph. | 
The town of. Denbigh, * which' was 
hidden by the mountains, till I came 
within a mile of it, is ſituated upon a hill 
vhoſe ſummit is ſeen crowned by the 
fine ruins of it's caſtle, nearly in the 
middle of the vale of Clwyd. The ſtreets 
are all, except one, very irregular, andthe! 
houſes: ul PRs 1 wandered _ to * 


* + Denbigh w was mb + called Caſtell Kled uryn yn Rbes, 
or the craggy hill in Rher, the former name of 9 © 
which it is ſeated. Dinbecb, the preſent Welſh appellation; y | 
Ggnifies a ſmall hill, which it is when compared with the 
neighbouring mountains, Pennant's Tour, II. 37. 


caſtle, 


— 


( 
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A. caſtle, before 1 fought. out an inn, but 
fromthe great number of turns in the 
narrow ſtreets, I found ſome difficulty 
in reaching it, though I could keep it in 
icht nearly the whole time. A late: 
Tl—uaouriſt“ has remarked, that it has 
| been thought, from it's ſituation, to re- 
| ſemble Edinburgh; but though ſome- 
ſlight traces of ſimilarity may be found, 
he thinks the boldneſs of the poſition of 
Edinburgh, and the grandeur of its 
ſurrounding objects, far . cre 5 
Sing beet il night his aller popes; 
The entrance into "Oy caſte; is 
hrough a large Gothic arch, which was 
formerly flanked by two octagonal tow- 
ers, both now in ruins. Over the gate, 
in an ornamental nich, is a figure of it's. 
founder, Henry de Lacy, ſitting in his 
robes of tes - and over another gate, 


1 ma Skri 1 «Ela of any in  Smerfthire 
| 10 
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to the left of this lng! ſince deſtroyed) 
was a ſtatue of his wife, Margaret, the 
daughter of William Longſpee, Earl 
of Saliſbury. This caſtle has once been 
a moſt exten five building, and from the 
ſtrength and thickneſs of it's walls, 
muſt have been almoſt nen by 
every thing except artillery. . 

The breaches ſhew the mode of their 
conſtruction ; two walls, occupying the 
extremities of the intended . thickneſs, | 
were firſt built in the ordinary manner 
with a vacuity betwixt them, into which 
was poured a mixture of hot mortar 
and rough ſtones of all ſizes, which on 
cooling conſolidated into a maſs as hard 
as ſtone. This kind of OG "p- 
called grouting. 

Within the caſtle vial is a <a of 
eaſe to the pariſh church, which is at 
Whitchurch, about a mile diſtant. This 
is dedicated to St. Hilarius, and was for- 
merly 
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merly the chapel to the garriſon. Here is 
alſo part of the body of a church, which 
was begun in 1579, by Robert Dudley, 
Earl of Leiceſter, one of Queen Eliza- 
beth's favourites; but after he had, by his . 


tyrannical conduct, incurred the hatred 


of the people, he left it off i in it's un 155 
ſent unfiniſhed ſtate. e | 
From this un ig 4 view: of alk the 
country for many miles round. Here 
the vale, in all it's paſtoral. beauty, is 
ſpread before the eye, and the bounding - 
mountains well contraſt their naked bar - 
ren ſides with the pleaſing ſcene of fer- 
tility between them. | Þ 
| David, having had a moſt ſerious quar- 
rel with his brother Llewelyn, Prince 
of Wales, found himſelf under the ne- 
ceſlity of flying to the Engliſh court for 
pretetiten, Edward I, very probably 
from motives of policy, kindly received 
him, and gave to him the lordſhip f 
| N 
| Denbigh, 
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Denbigh, with lads: to che value of a 
thouſand marks per annum, in recom- 
pence for lands in Angleſea which ought 
to have belonged to him, but which the 
King had ſecured to Llewelyn for life.“ 
After the death of Llewelyn, David 
intending to take the crown of Wales, 
immediately ſummoned the Welſh to 
appear in Parliament at Denbigh; + 
but, not long after this event, being. 
taken priſoner by the Engliſh, he was 
executed for high treaſon. 44 
The King now granted this Jordſhip 
to Henry de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, who 
began the caſtle, and fortified the town 
with a- ſtrong wall; but his ſon having 


* Tho. Walüngham, p. 7. Holinſhed's Chron, n. 279. 

+ Hen, de Knyghton, p. 2465. 

« Dauyd yt was ye p *nces broyer of Walys yorouge ptyde 
% weude haue ben p*nce of Walys after his broy"rs dethe & 
upon yat he ſente after Walſebernen tohisp'lement at Nyno- 
begge and follyche made Walys riſe agene ye kynge and 
** bezanne to mence werre agene ye kynge. MS. ix the | 
Library of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. | ' 

t Stowe's Annals, p. 203. —Speed's * Ch. XII. 


0 SIS: by | 


by the misfortune, that the work. was 


U 


veral privileges which they had not be- 
fore poſſeſſed, one of which was the 
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by 4b Sn into the * and 
been killed, he was ſo much afflicted 


immediately neglected; and Leland 

ſays, the body or inſide was newer * | 

nicde d.“ 1 
Lacy granted to he inhabitara 7 


liberty of. taking and killing all kinds 
of wild beaſts on the lordſhip, except in 
certain diſtricts and parks reſerved for 
his own amuſement. | 
After the death of this Earl, Ds RY 
tle and lordſhip devolved. to Thomas, | 
Earl of Lancaſter, who had married 
Alicia his daughter, from whom, after 5 
his attainder, they went by the bounty 
of Edward II. to Hugh D- Eſpencer. 
who proved an oppreſſive ſuperior, and 


2 A Tein, v. 56—58. „ 
* Pennant, Il. 37.3 who quotes Scbright 8s. 
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abridged the inhabitants of many of the 
privileges granted to them by Lacy.“ 
Upon the execution of D' Eſpencer they 
again eſcheated to the crown, and were 
by Edward III. given to Roger Mor- 
timer, Earl of March, in exchange for 
lands to the value of a thouſand pounds 
per annum, which he ſurrendered to the 
King, whoſe attainder and execution 
enabled the King not long after to grant 
them to Sir William Montacute, after- 
Wards created Earl of Saliſbury, who 
had been a moſt zealous and active man 
in the ſervice of the ſtate}. He died in 
| 1993; and, on the reverſal of the at- 
tainder of the Earl of March, they were 
reſtored to his grandſon Roger; 8 and 
by the marriage of Ann, ſiſter to Roger, 
the laſt Earl of March, with Richard 
Plantagenet, Earl of Cambridge, they T 
by Raue 1 37. 5 Dugdale's Hargongs, I. 145. 


+ Ibid, I. 147, 645, 647. F Idi, I. 148. 
o oe came 
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came into the houſe of York, and ſo to : 
the crown *. 
In the reign of Henry VI. Denbigh 
Caſtle appears to have been ſeized by the 
Yorkiſts; for in Dugdale I find that the 
King, in the year 1459, granted to Jaſ- | 
per, Earl of Pembroke, and the Duke 
of Bedford, * thouſand marks, to be 
paid out of the lordſhips of Denbigh 
and Radnor, in conſideration of their 
ſervices in recovering it from the hands 
of his adverſaries.+ 1 
In 156g Elizabeth beſtowed the caſs | 
tle and lordſhip on her favourite Robert 
Dudley, Earl of Leiceſter, who raiſed 
the rents from two to nine hundred a : 
year, and arbitrarily incloſed ſeveral of 
the waſte lands. This cauſed an inſur- 
reRion, for which two of the inſurgents 
were executed at Shrewſbury: the 
+ Dugdale's Baronage, I. 151. + Ibid, U. 241. 


+ Camden, p. 680, who has given us an account: - nearly 


of "al the above deſcents. 
Queen, 


f 7 
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Queen, wad to allay theſe A etee 
thought it neceſſary, by a charter, to 
confirm the quiet poſlefſi on to the te- 
nants. They were again excited, in the 
reign of William III. on account of a 
vaſt grant that had been made to the 
Earl of Portland, but they were again 
huſhed by the ſame means that had 

| been uſed in the former reign. At pre- 

ſent they are in the crown, and ſuper- 
intended by a ſteward a 87 the | 
King.* 

Leland ſays, that in his time the 
caſtle was very large and had many | 
towers in it. The entrance was remark- 
ably ſtrong ; ; but, as well as the interior, 
of the caſtle, had never been perfectly 
finiſhed. He relates, that“ King Ed- 

„Ward IV. was beſegid in Denbigh 
„ Caſtelle, and cher it was pactid by- f 


» Pennant” 8 Tour, II. 38; ; and Groſe 4 Antiquitics. | 


T Itin. V. 8 
| H a, 9 5 66 * 


i 
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. twene King Henry's s men ati m, 
that he ſhould with life departe the 
« reaulme never to returne. If they 
had taken King Edward there debel- 
« Jatum fuiſſet.*” | | | 
In September 1645, this calle muſt 
have been in a tolerable ſtate of repair, 
for Charles I. after his retreat from 
Cheſter, lodged here in a tower, which 
is ſtill called the King” s Tower. About 


P 


* 


a month ſubſequent to this, the armies 


of the King and parliament had a deſ- 


perate engagement near Denbigh. „Sir 


W um Brereton having had informa- k 


* Mr. Pennant (Vol. n, p. 41) ſeems. to have mittukey' 
this paſſage, ſor he fays, © Leland relates a particular of this - 
«« fortreſs which I do not diſcover in any hiſtorian: he ſays/ 
© that Edward IV. was beſieged in it ; and that he was per- 
„ mitted to retire, on condition that he ſhould quit the 
Kingdom for ever.” The expreſſion * It was pactid by- 


tene King La s men and hym'' appears to have re- 


lated not to any agreement between Edward and the army of 
Henry, but to the concerted agreement betwixt Henry and 
his own men, either before, or while they attacked the 
place; and the next paſſage, / they had 1 Ke. 7 
ſeems io clear up every doubt, es» 

; * 


„ 


E 
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tion that Sir William Vaughan w was col- 
lecting forces about Denbigh for the 
King, with the intention of relieving 5 
Cheſter, then beſieged, ſent General 
Mytton and Colonel Jones, with four- 
teen hundred horſe and a thouſand foot, 
againſt him: Vaughan, with two thou- 
ſand men, was attacked; and, after a 
moſt ſpirited defence, was routed, with 
the loſs of about a hundred men killed 
and near three hundred taken priſoners. $ 
In 1646, the caſtle was in the hands 
of the. Royaliſts; and Colonel William 
Saliſbury, commonly called Blue Stock-" 
ings, was the governor. It was beſieged 
: by. Mytton i in July, but did not ſurren- 
der till November, and then on honour- 
able terms. T After the reſtoration of 
Charles IT. it is ſaid to have been blown 


* Whitelock's . P- 170. —Ruſhurorch's Hiſto- | 
rical Coll. Part IV. Vol. I. p. 135. 


t Whitelock, p. 216, 226. ; \ 
L Eg, The 
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The beſt deſcription of Denbigh Caſs 


tle, in it's preſent ſtate, is in the una- 


dorned lines of Churchyard. „„ 


A frength of ſtate ten tymes as ſtrong as fair, 
Yet faire and fine with drub/e walls full thicke 
Like Terrace trim to take the open air, 
Made of freeſtone and not of burned bricke : 
No building there, but ſuch as man might fay, 
© The worke thereof would laſt till Judgment Day: 3 


The ſeate ſo ſure, not ſubjeR to a hill, 

Nor yet to myne, nor force of cannon blaſt:: 
Within that houſe may people walke at will | 
And ſtand full ſafe till danger all be paſt: | 
If cannon roar'd, or bark d againſt the wall, 
Friends there may ſay, a figge for enemies all; 
Five men within may keep out numbers greate 
(In furious ſort that ſhall approach that ſeate. 
And as this ſeate the caſtle ſtrongly ſtands 
Paſt winning ſure with ergine, ſword, or hands; 
So lookes it o'er the country farre or neere, 

And ſhines like oral and lanterne of 9 8580 


At the eaſt end of the town of Den- 


bigh ſtood once a houſe of Carmelite, or 
White Friars, dedicated to St. Mary, 
and founded, according to ſome, by 
John Saliſbury, who died 1289; but, 
according to others, by John de Suni- 


1 Worthies of Wales, p- 124. 
more 
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more in 1999.“ I am unable to ſay : 
whether any of this building is yet left, 
not having known, when I was here, of 5 
any religious houſe that had been ng: 
| ded at Denbigh. _ 
With reſpect to. the town, Leland 
ſays that there had been many ſtreets 
within the walls, but that in his time 
theſe were nearly all deſtroyed, and that 
the number of houſeholders then ſcarce- 
ly exceeded eighty. Whether this de- 
cay aroſe from a diſlike taken, by the 
inhabitants to it's ſteep ſituation, 'v which. 
rendered carriage inconvenient, qr from 
the want of water, it is not known. It 
Was however gradually abandoned in 
ſuch a manner, that at length the old 
town. became quite deſerted, and one 
much more convenient aroſe at the bot- 
tom of the rock. The walls appear, like 
the caſtle, to have been of great ſtrength; || 
they had only two gates, the one called 


* Tanner's Noticia Monaſtica. + Itin. V. 56. 
| the 
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the Exchequer, and PE other the 1 Bur- 
geſſes Gate. The firſt was on the weft 
fide, and in it the Lords' courts were 
Held; and the other, on the north; had 


the Burgeſſes courts holden in it. Be- 5 


ſides theſe there were only four towers 
in the walls, from one of which, about 
eighty years before his time, Leland 
relates that the lead was torn in * 
ſtorm, and carried through the air for 
near a mile, almoſt as far as | Whit- 
church. 

Richard II. made this Nabe into a 
free borough, and Queen Elizabeth 
formed here a body corporate, conſiſt- 
ing of two aldermen, two bailiffs, two 
coroners, and twenty-five of the higher 
claſs of burgeſſes, which were called 
capital burgeſſes, E recorder, and infe- 
rior officers. | SY 

Whitchurch, about a 1e diſtant, 18 
a white-waſhed ſtructure, dedicated to 


* Pennant, _ St. 


. 
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St. Marcellus. In this darch were in- 
terred Sir Richard Middleton, Governor 
of Denbigh Caſtle, under Edward VI. 
Mary, and Elizabeth, who died in 1575, 
and Humphrey Lloyd, the antiquary, 
to whoſe memory is erected a mural ; 
monument, containing a figure of an 
ſelf in the attitude of prayer. | 

The approach from Denbi gh to Whit- 
church is much more grand and auguſt | 
than on any other ſide. There the caſ- 
tle is ſeen finely ſituated on the ſummit 
of it's rock, which being almoſt perpen- 


dicular gives one à good idea of the 


ancient ſtrength of the place. In this 
point of view the accompanying ſcenery ; 
was more open and varied than from 
any other ſituation that I was in. 

I was highly delighted with my ram- 
ble from Denbigh to Ruthlin, ſtill 
along the vale of Clwyd. The views 
an the way were of the fine, rich, and 

here 


0 
3 
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here pictureſque: Ts bounded at a dit. 
tance by the Clwyddian hills. The day 
Was extremely favourable; it was dark 

and hot, and the rolling clouds that 
hung heavily 1 in the atmoſphere ti N ed 
the mountains with their ſombre ſhade, 
which gave a richneſs to the Tcenes 

ſcarcely to be deſcribed. RT 

| I arrived at Llanrhaiadr, the Pillage 7 
ibe Fountain, which is ſituated on a2 
ſmall eminence in the middle of this ler | 
tile vale. It takes it's name from a 

ſpring, about a quarter of a'mile from the 
church, called F fynnon Dyfnog, where - 
there was a bath, and formerly a chapel, 
dedicated to St. Dyfnog. Leland * men- 


tions it: —“ F ynnon Dunoc, or St. Du- 
* nocs Well, is a mighty ſpring that 
1 maketh a broke running ſcant a myle. 
529M There is in the eaſt end of Llan 
_ *& Rhaidr PRs very goodly corn and 


45 


Q lin. V. 54, 58. | 
1 Fare” 
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ce mills but hoy as ſouth-weſt and; it 
« is barren and boggy. | 
The church is a handſome ſtructure, 
with a large and rather elegant eaſt 
window, i in which is a painting of the 
genealogy of Chriſt fromJeſſe. The pa- 
triarch is repreſented ſprawlng upon his 
back, with the genealogical tree ſpring- 
ing from his ſtomach. I was wandering 
careleſsly in the church- yard, when I 
met by chance with a tombſtone, on 
which was ate the nee in- 
ſcription. 


 Heare Iyeth THE body of 
John, ap Robert of Forth, aß 
| David, ap Griffith, ap David _ 
| Vauchan, ap Blethyn, ap | | = 
- | Griffith, ap Meredi © | | _ 
| 15 Jerworth, ap Llewelyn, 
ap Jeroth, ap Heilin, ap 
. . Cowryd, ap Cadvan, ap 
Alawgwa, ap Cadell, THE 
0 King of Powis: who 
— departed TH1s life Tis 
xx. day of March, in THe | 
p;ear of our Lord Gd 1 
1643, and of 8 
his age xcv. 


I now 


f 
N 
0 
1 
| 
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I now proceeded on my journey, and 


found the ſcenery, all the way to Ru- 


thin,“ was extremely beautiful. This 
place, like Denbigh and St. Aſaph, is | 
: pleaſantly ſituated on a conſiderable: 
eminence nearly in the middle of the 
vale of Clwyd. At a little diſtance, be- 
Hind the town, the mountains ſeem to 
cloſe up the end of the vale. In diffe- 
rent parts round about it I had ſeveral - 
fine proſpects of the adjacent country. 
I here croſſed the little river Clwyd, 
ſcarcely three yards over, which I had 
not before noticed ſince I left St, Aſaph. 
The town is large and tolerably populous; 
it has two markets in the week, the one 
on Saturday for meat, and the other on | 
Monday chiefly for corn. At this place 
is a county gaol for Denbighſhire, which 


is a neat, and I believe well - conſtructed 


This name is detived from the Britiſh word: Rhudd, red, 


and Dinas, a fort, which ſignifies a red fort or encampment. / 


4, „ building 


2 
ä 


building; and the Great Seſſions are 


held here, probably from the ſituation 
more central than that of Be 
bigh. | | | 


The durch was originally: conven- 
tun belonging to a houſe of Bon- 
hommes, a ſpecies of Auguſtine monks; 
this was made collegiate in 1310, by 


John, ſon of Reginald de Grey, Lord of 
i the Cantred of Pyffryn Clwyd, who 
having endowed it with two hundred 


and five acres of land and ſeveral privi- 


leges, eſtabliſhed here ſeven regular 
prieſts, one of whom was to ſerve in the 


_ chapel at the caſtle. In this ſtate it pro- | 


bably continued till the diſſolution; ; but 


there is no valuation of it either in 
Dugdale or Speed.“ The apartments of 


the prieſts were joined to the church by 


a cloiſter, part of which is built up, and 


2 Tamer's Noticia Monaſtica —Digdale $ Monaſticon, | | 


III. * 
now 


; 
5 
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now ſerves as the manſion of the war- 
den. The tower is of a date much later 
than the other parts of the building. 
7 Leland,* but without giving any par- 
_ ticulars, ſays there were once white fri- 
ars at Ruthin in Dyffryn Clwyd; Mr. 
Pennant thinks their houſe may have 
ſtood in the ſtreet, to this day called the 
Prior's Street. 
The Abtes of this place- join 
. with Holt, in returning a member to 
Parliament. 
The caſtle was ſituated on che north 
ſide of, and nearly on a level with the 
town. Of this, the preſent remains are 
only a few foundations of walls, and the 
N fragments of one or two of the towers, 
ſome of which appear to have been of a 
great thickneſs. The ſtone uſed in build- | 
ing it was red, from whence the place 
vas called Rhudd Ddin (or Dinas) the 


„ Itin. V. 42. 2 175 
e red 


. 5 
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red fort. On the area of the caſtle is at 
preſent a meadow, and in another part a 
five s- court and bowling - green. From 
theſe walls is an elegant view of the : 


vale. 
This town and caſtle appear to have 
been the work of Reginald Grey, ſe- 
_ cond ſon to Lord Grey de Wilton, to 
whom Edward I. in 1281, had given 
nearly the whole of the vale, for his ac- 
tive ſervices againſt the Welſn. The 
poſterity of the founder, who bore the 
title of Earls of Kent, made this lord- 
ſhip the place of their reſidence till the 
time of Earl Richard, who, being with-_ | 
out children, and having diſſipated his 
fortune by gambling, ſold it to Henry = 
VII.* From this time, the caſtle being 
unroofed was falling faſt into decay, till 
it was, with large revenues in the vale, 


- 
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| beſtowed by the bounty of Queen Eli- 
 zabeth, on Ambroſe, Earl of Warwick.“ 
; In 1400, during a fair that was held 
here, the town of Ruthin was ſet on fire 
and burnt by Owen Glyndwr, who, after 
having plundered the merchants, retired 
amongſt the mountains. This act was 
committed in revenge for Lord Grey's 
having, ſome years before, ſeized part 
of his land, which lay contiguous with 
his _ 5. | 1 
In the civil Wark. the caſtle held out 
for the King till February, 1645-6, when 
it was attacked, and, after a ſiege of near 
two months, ſurrendered to General 
Mytton. 1 Colonel Maſon was made 
Governor; but he did not poſſeſs it long, 
for it was ordered in the lame year, by 
Me > Parliament, to be diſmantled. 8 


* Gibſon Camden, p- 681 I. : 
3 Carte's Hiſtory of England, II. 650. 1 
1 Whitelock's Memorials, p. 192, 201. { Ibid. p. 231. 
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It is ane aſcribed | by Churchyand, 
before it 8 demolition: . 2. 


This caflle Rands on rocke much like a TE | 
The dykes are cut with tool through ſtony, cragge, 
The towers are high, the walls are large and thick 
The worke itſelf would ſhake a ſubjects bagge, 

If he were bent to build the like againe: 
It reſts on mount, and lookes oer om eee 


It hath great ſtore of chambers finely wrought . 
That tyme alone to great decay hath brought, - | 


It ſhews within by double walles and ways, ; 
A deep device did firſt erect the ſamez 

It makes our world to think on elder days 

Becauſe one worke was form'd in ſuch a frame, Ha $a 
One tower or wall the other anſwers right . Fa 
As though at call each thing ſhould pleaſe the debe: 

The rocke wrought round where every tower doth fund 
Set foorth 9 5 *: n RoW? ung er 
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0 CHAP. VII. 
FROM RU THIN TO LLANGOLLEN.,—VALE-. 
OF CRUC1IS—PILLAR OF ELI SEG 
VALLE CRUCIS ABBEY—LLANGOLLEN— | 
CHURCH AND BRIDGE>—CASTELL DINAS 
BRAN—EX TENSIVE VIEWS—CRAIG 
EGLWYSEG—VALE OF LLANGOLLEN=— 
AQUEDUCT AT PONT. 2 CYSSYLLTE— 
INN AT LLANGOLLEN. 3 


a 


So00N after I left Ruhig 0 N | 
began to collect, and a ſmall drizzly rain 
came on, which laſted till 1 arrived 
within four miles of Llangollen. This 
cauſed me to loſe ſome views from the 
high mountains that form the barrier | 
on the eaſtern ſide of the vale of Elwyd, 

over which the road winds; for I was 
ſo enveloped in clouds and miſt, that; for 

above five miles of my journey, I could 

ſcarcely diſcern objects that were twenty | 
yards before a e 
8 About 
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About ten. miles from Ruthin, I de- 
ſcended into the vale of Crucis,.called 
alſo the vale of Gliſſeg, one of the moſt 

beautifully ſecluded ſituations in the 
kingdom, ſurrounded by high mountains 5 
and abrupt rocks, towering rudely into 
the air. The bottoms of theſe were, in 
many parts, covered with wood and ver- 
dure. In this vale are ſeated the vene- 
rable remains of Llan Egweſt, or Valle 
Crucis Abbey ; and from the road, at a 
little diſtance, the fine Gothic weſt end # 
embowered in trees, and backed by the 
mountain, on whoſe ſummit ſtands the 


| ſhattered ruins of Caſtell Dinas Brin, | 


forms a ſcene finely pictureſque. The 
adjoining rocks were enlivened by the 
browſing flocks which were ſcattered : 
* their ſides, and by 


| Kites that fwim ſublime 
In ſtill repeated circles ſcreaming loud.” 


Ea ie Whilſt 
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Wing eh below 1 was entertained 5 


* 3 . . * l P 
7 1, *. . EL oF EA 5 1. * „ £56» x T 
” £ 1 v 0 x 1 45 : 
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Foc; -: i cheerful fooled „ n £74038 
Of woodland harmony, that 4 ehe f flls 7 5 
The merry vale between. e e abLbne -th 


Ther ru 1gged and woody Panke of chebee | 
upon my proceeding forward, ſoon add- 
ed a frelh intereſt to this beautif ul retreat. 
The vale extends nearly to Llangollen ; ; 
and, at the diſtance of about a mile, the 5 
town with i it E church and elegant bridg ge, 

romantically emboſomed in mountains, 
whoſe rugged ſummits pierced the clouds, | 
came, as additional features, into the 
landſcape. 5 n 15 

To theſe elegant ſcenes, the dirty, il 
looking town, having ſcarcely a Sood 
houſe within it, formed afterwards a 
moſt wretched contraſt, — 888 
The bridge, which conſiſts of fire 
narrow pointed arches, was erected be- 
fore. 2957 12 John Trevor, Biſhop a 
St. 
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St. Aſaph. It is built on a rock, where 
it would ſeem almoſt impoſſible to flix a 
foundation ſufficiently firm to withſtand: 
the furious rapidity of the current, which 
has worn the broad ſhelving'1 maſſes to a 
black and gloſſy poliſh. 5 
In the church, I found nothing len 
ing of attention. The name of it's pa- 
tron ſaint, Mr. Pennant tells us, is Collen 
ab Gwynnawg, ap Clidawg, ap Cowrda, ap 
Caradog, Freichpas ap Liyr  Merim, ap 
Einion Yrth, ap Cunedda ledig. who has 
left a legend behind him worthy of the 
_ Koran itſelf. From the church-yard, | 
the lofty mountains, on one of which is | 
Caſtell Dinas Bran, and the woody banks 
00 the Dee, whole rapid ſtream winds 
along the valley, form a an by no 
means inelegant. 
About a quarter of a mile from Llan- 
gollen is Plas Newydd, the charming re- 
treat of Lady Eleanor Butler and Miſs | 
Pon- 
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| Ponfanby.. It is ſituated on the bun 
ſide of the vale of Llangollen, and com- | 
mands a fine mountain-proſpet. - gw” 
The vale of Crucis is indebted for 1 8 
name to the eroſs or pillar, which i is in a 
' meadow near the abbey, by the ſecond 
mile-ſtone from Llangollen, called the 5 
Pillar of Eliſeg; though Buck has de- 
rived it from a piece of the true croſs, 

ſaid to have been given by the religious 

of the abbey to Edward I.“, who, in re- f 
turn for ſo great a favour, roi them 


ſeveral immunities. 


This pillar.is very ancient; it appears 
to have been erected above a thouſand 
years ago, in memory of. Eliſeg (the fa- 
ther of Brochmail, Prince of Powys, 
who was ſlain in the battle of Cheſter, | 
in 607) by Concenn or Congen, his 
great-grandſon. The inſcription 1s at 


. * Matt, Weſtm. p. 371. - 
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preſent. - OY It 1 was once ans 


feet long, but having been thrown 


0 on 1 ] and broken ſometime during the 
pr which is about fever 
length. After the civil wars Sit * neg- 


lected for ſeveral years, till at laſt Mr. 


Lloyd, of Trevor Hall, the owner of the 


land in which it ſtands, in the year 
1779, cauſed this part of ſo valuable ” 
relic of antiquity to be raiſed from ob- 
ſcurity, and e once more on [of * 


pedeſtal. 


about a quarter of a mile from this pil- 


lar, i is a grand and majeſtic ruin, aflord- ; 14 
ing | ſome elegant ſpecimens of the an- N 
| can e en en Miſs e 


. i . , 
v 3 


* Mr. Edward lere . it when it was in a more 
perfect ſtate. In the additions to Camden, Vol. II. p. 582, 
there is a copy of a letter, dated 14th September, 1696, 
from him to 0 Mir, Omg tot this _ 


it's upper part 8 is now 


Valle Ervcia or' - Lian Egveſ Abbey, 


ure it in language finely partial 
| and deſoriptive : ens 


In the weſt end is a round arched door, i 5 


lancet windows; and, above theſe again, 

a circular or marigold one, with eight =] 
diviſions. The other end has three long 
lancets nearly from the ground, and over 

them two others, all very much orna- ; 


now converted into a dwelling houſe, 
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Say, wild Valle Croc, t time deen 


Vour gay 1 o'er your ni ght of cd. 
Deep in the yale's receſſes as you ſtand, - „ 
And Aan great the a figh command. | 


Of the church are fill left the: Fe” | | 
and weſt ends, and the ſouth tranſept. 8 


and over it, in a round arch, are three : 


mented within. This end, from the ; 
ſtile of it's architecture, has the appear- 
ance of ſomewhat higher antiquity than 
the other. The cloiſter on the ſouth ſide, 

which was only a ſhell | in Buck's time, is 


which 
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whit is the endende of a farmer. 


Three rows of groined arches, on ſingle | 


round pillars, ſupport the dormitory, now 


a loft, approached by ſteps from without. 
The floors are here ſo thick, from their 
being arched underneath, that when the 
doors are ſhut, and the men are threſh- 
ing the corn in the room over the 
kitchen, they cannot be heard below. 
Part of a chimney, in one of the bed- 
chambers, i is a relic of a ſepulchral mo- 
nument. | | 8 | 

The ornaments to the pillars and 


arches are of free-ſtone, and many parts | 
of them are perfectly freſh and beauti- | 


ful. The FRE of the church is over- 
grown with tall MY e which hide 
ſome parts of khe ruin, but add ny to 
it's pictureſque beauty. - 
T tos 950 theſe ES ruynes, 
We never tread upon them but we ſet 


One ſoote upon ſome regerend hiſtory ; 
And queſtionleſs here in this open court 


(W!.ich 
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| (Which now lies ako to the injuries 
Of flormy weather) ſome men lye interred, YR: 
| Loved tbe church ſoe well, and gave ſo W SY 
They thought it ſhould have canopide their bones | . 
Till Dombeſday; but all things have their end ; fy 
5 Churches and cities (which have diſeaſes like to men) 
Muſt have like death that we hare. 
| pan gb LS 


In this ſolemn and peaceable retreat, 
how grand muſt have been the deep 
_ toned organ 's ſwell, the loud anthem of 

a hundred voices rolling through theſe 
roofs, and penetrating the hallowed 


grove! What devotion would not riſe 4 


upon Enthuſiaſm” 8 wings, when it heard 
the tall, of a veſper bell undulating with 
the breeze. Even now, when all theſe 
heaven-inſpiring ſounds have ceaſed, does 
memory recur to them ; and fancy peo- | 
ples the gloom with all it's former inha- 
bitants. 1 his ſober ſhade 


+ 9 7 Low fall a * oe upon the mint 
That checks but not appals. Such are the haunts | 
Religion loves, a meek and humble maid, | 

Whoſe tender eye bears not the blaze of 40. 471 


Ws „„ This 
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This was a 8 Ciftertians, *. 
cated to the Virgin Mary, and founded 
about the year 1200, by Madoc ap 
Gryffydd, Prince of Powys, and Grand- i 
ſon, by the mother's ſide, to Owen Gwy- 
nedd, Prince of Wales. He was after- 
wards interred here.“ At the diffolu- 
tion, the revenues were valued, accord- | 
ing to Dugdale, at a hundred and eighty- 
eight pounds, eight ſhillings ; ; and ac- 
cording to Speed, at two hundred and 
fourteen pounds, three ings and | 
five pence, per annum. f e 

I will conclude my account of | this 
abbey, by quoting, a' paſſage from Mr. 
Groſe, I of which I dare ſay every one 
will be ready to give his ROO in 8 
his own way. 

After remmking that on theſe build- 

ings are divers chara6yers, but many ” A 


" Powe, p. 259% ᷑ ð ͤãuD—h— Rn). 4 
+ Tanner's Not. Monaſt. | Ee <4 
t Fu of _— and Wales 

| them 
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them to defaced as to be illegible; he 5 
ſays, The following account and in- 


i terpretation of ſome that are more 
perfect, was kindly communicated by 
Mr. Griffiths of the Navy-Office, Y 
moſt of theſe. houſes were founded ; 
by an injunction from the Popes, by 
way of penance, upon ſome great 
Lords of thoſe times, for what the 
Holy Church judged infringements | 
on her prerogative, or for ſome crime | 


which thoſe fathers of the church 
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knew full well how to avail themſelves | 
of. Taking the matter in this light, | 
and from the Welſh name of the 
place, the inſcription upon the ruins 


„will be intelligible. The characters are ö 


Maſo-Gothic, and Franco-Theotiſcan 


mixt. MD H OO HR BMSPOE ac 
ho aPOuS — PRO BH OES CM 


G R O. The firſt double letters 1 


take to be MAD. or Madocus; H. hoe; 


E « 00. 
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« OO. Monaſterium 5 HR: Honori; B. 
wet Beate; | M. Mariæ; S. Sante $15 P. 
„Penitens; OE. ¶ dificavit; ac. et; 
« he. hoc; aP. appropriavit; Ous. opus; 
« PRO. pro; B. bono; HN. hoſpitioq; 
7 OEsS. ejuſdem; CM. centum marcas; 
i GR. gratis; Q. quoq; O. ordinavit. 
In Engliſn, Madoc a penitent, erected 
this monaſtery to the honor of the 
bpleſſed and holy Virgin, and appro- | 
1 priated for this work, and for the 
better maintenance thereof, an hun- | 
« dred marks, which he freely ſettled | 
% on them The hundred marks 1 
«, ſuppoſe he ſettled 0 on them as 3 | 
7 payment.“ 4 V 
Caſtell Dinas Bran is ſituated on a 
5 High and rather conical hill, juſt oppo- 
ſite to, and about a mile from Llangol- 
len. This hill is towards the top ſo 
ſteeply ſloped on almoſt every ſide, as to 
render the walk to the caſtle rather fa- 
„ 5 tiguing. 
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tiguing. The building appears to S Mae rf 
been about three hundred feet long, 
and half that in breadth, occupying the 
whole crown of the mountain; and, 
from it's extremely elevated ſituation, 
muſt have been a place of great ſtrength: 
On the ſide which is the leaſt ſteep, it 
was defended by trenches cut through 
the ſolid rock. The preſent remains are 
but a few ſhattered walls, and theſe are 
going faſt to decay. The views from 
hence are very grand on every ſide. To- 
wards the eaſt I could look quite along the 
whole vale of Llangollen, through which 
the Dee was ſeen to ſoam over his bed 
of rocks; 1 and beyond it, all the flat and : 
highly cultivated country, for many 
miles. Ju ſt /beneat h me lay the town of . 
_ Llangollen. Towards the weſt I had 
the vale of Crucis, and the mountains 
beyond it, whoſe dark ſides were agree- | 
ably intermingled v with wood and mea- 
| | 9 8 dow. 
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dow. on is: heed h 1 was much 
ſtruck with the ſingular appearance of 


a vaſt rock, called Craig Eglwyſeg, or the 


_ Eagle's rock,* from the tradition of ſome | 


eagles having formerly had their -aerie 
here. | Leland+ ſeems to have miſtaken 
this for the rock, on which the caſtle - 


ſtands, where he ſays, there bredith 


« every yere an egle: And the egle | 


« doth ſorely aſſault hym that deſtroy- 


eth the neſt; goying down in one baſ- 


„ ket, and having another over his 


12 hedde, to defend the ſore ſtripe of the 


« egle.” For more than half a mile 
this eek © lip ſtratum upon ſtratum in 


ſuch manner, as to form a kind of ſteps, N 


parallel with the horizon, which the 
naturaliſts call Sara ſedilia. The inha- 


bitants of Llangollen ſay, that ſome- 
where about this rock is an —_— 


* Mr. Ed. Lara derives 3 it from Alifeg, | 
| 5 | Ronwland's Mon. Ant, pe'312: 
+ + Trin, v. 51 
. from 


8 
2 
, 
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from whence there is a long arched paſ- 


ſage under ground, ſuppoſed to lead to 
the caſtle. I ſcarcely gave any credit 


to this report, for I could not, upon en- 
quiry, hear of any perſon who had ſeen 


it, or who could tell whereabouts it Was. 
The views from Caſtell Dinas Bran 


are, upon the whole, ſo very extenſive 


and beautiful, that to any perſon who 
has not had an opportunity of aſcend- 
ing Snowdon, or Cader Idris, this will | 
be found a tolerable compenſation. 
This caſtle, from the ſtyle of it's ar- 
chitecture, appears undoubtedly to have 
been founded by the Britons, and it is 


believed by ſome (but probably only 


from the ſimilarity. of names) to have ; 
been built by Brennus, the Gallic Ge- | 
neral, who is reputed to have come into 


thele parts, to contend with his brother : 
Belinus. I his ſtory, however, eur not 
to be well founded. 


: Edward 
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Eun yd ſays it's name is taken 
from the mountain river Brin that runs 
N 3 it, e ſeems "_ One" 

ble? F 

It was the chief reſidence of the 
Lords of Gale, and it is not unlikely, 
that it might be founded by one of them. 

In the reign of Henry III. it was the 
reſidence of Gryffydd ap Madoc, who, 
having married Emma, the daughter of 
James, Lord Audley, his affections were 
alienated from his country; and he took 
part with the Engliſh againſt his own 
Prince, whoſe reſentment forced him to 
ſecure himſelf in this aerial retreat, and 
confine himſelf to this caſtle, where N 
probably grief and ſhame, not long 
after, put an end to his life. 
After the death of his ſon Madoc, the 

guardianſhip of his children was given, 


* Gough's Camden, II. 585. „ 
+ Powel, 194. Pennant, I. 216, n. 


. BA - K . | by 
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by Edward 1 L to J ohn, Earl 8 add 
Roger Mortimer, who, having deſtroyed 
their wards, ſeized their eſtates to their 
own uſe*. In Warren's ſhare was this 
caſtle, which Edward moſt myuſyy e con- 
firmed to him. T . 
In the gth of Edward Il. it was. , with 
others, ſurrendered by John, Earl War- 
ren, the grandſon, on account of his 
having no iſſue, to the King; but having 
divorced his wife, he ſoon aſter obtained a 
regrant of the eſtates to himſelf, and his 
miſtreſs, Matilda de Hereford, for life, with 
remainders to two illegitimate children 
and their heirs; but in want of ſuch 
illue, to return to the King. Matilda, 
the laſt ſurvivor, died in the ga rd of Ed- 
ward III. and therefore at her death they 
became the property of the crown. They 
ſeem to have very ſhortly afterwards 


* Gibſon's Camden, p. 682. OP Pennant, I. 217. 


been 


„ n ola 


been given to Edward Fitzalan, Earl of 


Arundel, and to have followed the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the Lords of Bromfield.* 

In 1390, Caſtell Dinas Brin was the 
| habitation of Myfanwy Vechan, a moſt 
beautiful and accompliſhed female, a de- 
ſcendant of the houſe of Tudor Tre- 
vor. - She was beloved by Howel ap Ey- 
nion Lygliw, a celebrated bard, who ad- 


dreſſed to her an ode full of ſweetneſs 


and beauty. + 


Mid the gay towers on ſteep Din- s Branna's cone, 
Her Hoel's breaſt the fair Myfanwy fires, | 

Oh! harp of Cambria, never haſt thou known, | 
Notes more mellifluent floating o'er the wires, 


Than when thy bard this brighter Laura ſung, I 


And with his ill Fourſd love Llangollen's echoes n. 


Thus conflciits 5656 in ages flown, - s 
Long ages fled, Din's Branna's ruins ſhew, 

Bleak as they ſtand upon their ſteepy cone, 
The crown and contraſt of the vale below, 

That ſcreen'd by mutual rocks with pride diſplays, 
_ Beauty's romantic pomp in every ſylvan maze, | 


” 7 2 


* See Holt Caſtle. + Pennant, T, 298. | 
K 2 When 
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When this caſtle was demoliſhed we 
| have no information; it muſt however 
have been very early, for Leland ſpeaks 
of it, in his time, as being quite in a 
ruinous ſtate.* 
That I might ſee as auch of the 
beauties of the vale of Llangollen as 
poſſible, I determined to walk round It, 
a circuit of not more than ten or eleven 
miles. I therefore croſſed the bridge 
and went down the road, on the north 
ſide of the river, which leads to Ruabon 
and Wrexham. The ſcenery this way 
was pretty, but from the lowneſs of the 
road it florded nothing very ſtriking. 
ſt beautiful proſpects I had by 
looking back towards the town, where | 
the caſtle from it's great elevation almoſt 


alway formed a very conſpicuous fea- 
ture, and where I frequently had the 


S Itin, V. 51. 


Dee 
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Dee peeping in and adding 2 beau- 
ties to the ſcene. I paſſed Trevor Hall, 
the family ſeat of the Lloyds, finely 
ſeated on an eminence above the road. 
Having gone rather more than four 
miles, I turned down a road on the right, 
and crofſed the bridge over the Dee, 
called Pont y. Cyſſyllte, where I ſaw 
the famous Aquedu&t, forming a few 
hundred yards below it, for conveying 
the water of the Elleſmere canal, over 
the river Dee and the vale of Llangol- 
len. At the time I was here there were | 
eleven handſome ſquare ſtone columns 
erected, the two of which that ſtood in 
the bed of the river, were each about a 
hundred and twenty ſeet high. From 
a tablet on one of them 1 copied the 
| following inſcription, which will ſuffi- 
ciently explain the nature of the under- 


ln = 
The 
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Ihe Nobility and Gentry of 
the adjacent counties 
having united, their efforts with 7 
the great commercial intereſt of this county, 
in creating an intercourſe and union, between 
England and North Wales 
by a navigable communication of the three, rivers, 
| Severn, Dee, and Merſey, «4-8 
for the a benefit of agriculture and trade, - 
cauſed the firſt ſtone of this aqueduRt of : 
| Pont Cyſyllty, ions 
'to be laid, on the 25th. day of July, upccxev. 
when Richard Middleton of Chick, Efquire, u. Po 
one of the original patrons of tze 
| Elleſmere Canal, 
was Lord of ths tant,” 
and in the reign of our ſovereign 5 
GEORGE THE THIRD, | 
when the equity of the laws and 
the ſecurity of property, | 
promoted the general welfare of the nation, 
while the arts and ſciences flouriſhed | 
by his patronage and | 
the conduct of civil life, was improved, 4 
by his example. Hes 


' 


I returned to Llangollen by the e of 
weſtry road, on the ſouth ſide of the ri- 
ver; this is conſiderably « elevated above 
the bottom of the vale, and from hence 
all the ſurrounding objects, are ſeen to 

* LE — 
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great advantage. From theſe ſteep _ 
banks, the Dee's tranſparent ſtream is 
ſeen to wind in elegant curoes, along 
the woody meadows below. The 

mountains on the oppoſite fide of the 
vale were finely varied in ſhape and co- 
lour ; and Trevor Hall, amidſt it's woods 
ſeated on it's eminence, lent it's aid to_ 
decorate the ſcene. From hence Caſtell 
Dinas Bran, and it 's conical hill, ſeemed 
to cloſe up the end of the vale, and im- 
periouſſy to command the country 
around. This ſylvan vale, juſtly cele- 


brated for it” s numerous beauties, affords & 


many pictureſque and highly romantic 

ena” \ 
The Hand i is the 0 tolerable * 

Inn in Llangollen, but from it's being 

on one of the great Iriſh roads, it is, du- 

ring the ſummer time, frequently ſo full 

of company as to render it very un- 
pleaſant. I cannot boaſt much of the 


civilities 
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civilities I received here, either from the 
Innkeeper, or his/Wife; they are both od- 
dities, as every one, who has been at the 
houſe a day or two, muſt know. . 


6 4 
» ; * 7 
5 


eee 


FROM LLANGOLLEN TO CORWEN.—VALE | 
OF CRUCIS—THE VALLEY. OF THE DEE== 
LLANDYSILIO HALL — VIEW, FROM A 


MOUNTAIN NEAR THE ROAD—SITE or ; 


OWEN GLYNDWR 8 PALACE—ACCOUNT 
OF THIS' CELEBRATED HERO—CORWEN | 
—ANCIENT MON UMENTS—Y CAER 
WEN—EXCURSION 10 THE CATARACT: 


AT GLYN BRIDGE. 


THE whole of the country betwixt 
Llangollen and Corwen, i is highly beau- 
tiful. The road, for about a mile, lays 
along the pictureſque vale of Crucis, 
which is, all the way, enlivened with 


woods, from whence, in many places, 
> 8 * 
LR 5 Were 
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were neat little cottages ſeen peeping 
from amongſt the trees. 
Having paſſed this FO Re 1 —_— 
Glynn Dyfrdwy, the valley of the Dee, 
celebrated for having once been the pro- 
_ of the Welſh hero, Owen  Glyn- 
dwr. The mountains here are high, 
8 = hb features bold and prominent, 
from the winding of the river, and the 
turnings in the vale, almoſt 8 ſtep 
preſented a new lanſcape. 0 Fo 
I paſſed Llandyſilio Hall, the family 
ſeat of the Jones's, ſeated on a woody 
flat, near the oppoſite edge of the Dee. 
From it's ſituation in the boſom of the 8 
mountains, it ſeemed almoſt ſecluded 
from the world, but it poſſeſſes ſo much 
beäuty around it, that it muſt be a moſt 
charming retreat. 1 „ 
Looking back on the places 1 had left, 


I ſaw Caſtell Dinas Bran, and it 8 ac- Sf N 


companying r rock, craig Eglwyſeg, at 
the 
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the head of the vale. The latter forts 
from hence a confpicuous object. 

About half a mile beyond Llandy- 
ſilio, I clambered up a lofty hill, gentle 
of afcent on the left of the road. From 
the top of this, which I found much 
higher than I expected, when I only ſaw 
it from below, I had a view of the 
whole of the vale, and all it's windings, 
and it's ſtill more ſurpentizing river 
Dee, in it's bottom immediately be- 
neath me. Caſtell Dinas Bran, from 
hence even ſeemed below me, and I 
could carry my eye along the entire 
vale of Llangollen, and over the flat 
country beyond, for many miles, till it 
terminated in the far diſtant mountains 
which bounded the ſight. 
Soon after I had paſſed the fourth 
mile ſtone, the vale began to change it's 
appearance, and the road, inſtead of 
winding amongſt n ay nearly 


4 Ha in 
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in a line all the way to Corwen, by 
which much of it's beauty was loſt to 
the eye. / 
About three miles farther on, an oak 
wood on the left, and a ſmall clump. of 
firs on an eminence on the right, mark 
the place, near which was the palace of 
the wild and irregular” Owen Glyn- 


dwr, but of this, except here and there a 
few ſcattered ſtones upon the ground, 
there are no remains. This celebrated 
hero,“ whoſe actions make ſo conſpicu- 
ous an appearance in our hiſtory, at the | 
beginning of the fifteenth. century, 
was the ſon of Gryffydd Vychan, a de- 
ſcendant of Meredith, Prince of North \ 
Wales. He received a liberal education, 
and when of age ſufficient, he came into 
Mr. Pennant, bas free the worllt with un 3 


account of this celebrated character (from which the preſent 
bas been chiefly extracted) i in his Tour 3 in North Wales, 0 


J. p. 25, 392. 


I 


Riga 
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England, was entered in one of the 1805 
of Court, and became a Barriſter. Iti is 
probable that he ſoon quitted the profeſ- 
ſion of the law, and took up that of 
Arms, which, as it afterwards proved, Was 
much more congenial with his; diſpoſi- 
tion. He eſpouſed the cauſe of Richard 
II. to whom he continued a faithful ad- 
herent to the laſt, for he was taken with 
him in Flint Caſtle; ; and when the ; 
King's houſehold was diſſolved, retired . 
with full reſentment of his Sovereign. 8 
| wrongs, to his patrimony in Wales. It 
appears, that in the reign of Richard II. 
he received the honor of Knighthood, 
as in a trial between Sir Richard Le 


Scrope, and Sir Robert De Groſvenour, 
about a coat of arms, he is ſtiled Sir 

oven De Glendore. N 
He married Margaret, the daughter 
of Sir David Hanmer, of Hanmer / in 
the county of Flint, one of the chief 
Juſtices 
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Juſtices of the King 8 Bench, by whom 75 
he had ſeveral children. e 
- the beginning of the reign of 
Henry IV. he received ſome ſerious in- 
juries from Reginald, Lord Grey of Ru- 
thin, who took advantage of the depoſal 
of Richard, for which he applied in vain 
to the Parliament for redreſs. His love 
for his late maſter, the injuſtice that he 
had ſuffered, and his own ambitious 
ſpirit, all conſpired to make him deſi- by 
rous of throwing off the Enliſh Yoke, - 
and of attempting. by force to obtain 
the government of Wales. He revoly- 
ed in his mind, his own genealogy, a 
deſcendant from the ancient Britiſh |; 
princes, | and being ſtrongly tinctured 
with ſuperſtition, | he attached to himſelf 
many of the prophecies of Merlin, and 
of the other old Britiſh bards. Thele, 
with the dreadful omens that he had 
been told had happened at his birth, 

„ . 5 tended | 
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tended to confirm him in the opinion that 
he was deſtined to be the redeemer of 
his country from their oppreſſions. 
Shakeſpere puts. a finely deſcriptive 
cn into the character of Glyndur: : 


| | at my bieth, | 
The front of heaven, was full of fiery ſhapes z s 
The goats ran from the mountains, and the herds, 
Were ſtrangely clamorous to the frighted fields: . 
Theſe ſigns have mark d me extraordinary, | _ 
And the courſes of my life do ſhew ; 
1 am not in the roll of common r | 


f He firſt appeared i in 1 arms, in as year a 
1400, and began his exploits by attack- | 
ing Reginald, Lord Grey, who, cloſely 
connected with Henry, had ſome time 
before, acted ſo oppreſſively towards 
him. He recovered his eſtates from this 
man, and after a ſeries of engagements, 
which laſteg upwards of twelve years, 
he proved himſelf ſo formidable an 
enemy to Henry IV. as at laſt to have 
an offer of an accommodation from the 


Engliſh Monarch, * death only de- 
e 


* 
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prived him from accepting. He died on 
the 2oth. day of September, 1415, and. 
as is generally ſuppoſed. was buried in 
the church - yard of Monnington, in the 
- county of Hereford ; but. there is no 
monument, or any memorial of the 
ſpot, that contains his remains. 
: Superſtition ſeems to have had a great 
| hold of him, during the whole of his 
life, and this, together with his own 
great exploits, and the deſire of infuſing 
terror into the minds of his foes, ſeems to 
have been the cauſe of his declaring. 


| 


himſelf Killed 1 in magic : Een bel 
Where is he ling ey in the ſea, 15 

That chides the banks of England, Scotland, Wile 
Which calls me pupil, or hath read to me? 

And bring him out that is but woman's ſon, 

Can trace me in the tedious ways of art, 

Or hold me pace in deep experiments, 

I can call 0h from the vaſty wiv | 


| 


In his general character. Glyndwr. 
appears to have been bold, ſpirited, and 
ambitious; ; but from, his ſtrong attach- 

© ment | 
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ment to the unfortunate Richard, every 
one ought to look upon him as having 
been a faithful friend, who had dared. to 
follow his maſter's fortune to the laſt. 
His revenge led him frequently to com- 
mit acts of cruelty towards his captured 
enemies, and towards thoſe of his coun- 
trymen, who were not ative i in his cauſe. 
His chief bard Gryffydd Huxd, ſpeaks 
highly of his valour. V 


164 fans hes told thy kenns deods” PS 
In every word a Saxon bleeds, - 8 
Terror and flight together came, 
Obedient to thy mighty name: 
Death in the van with ample ſtride, 
Hew'd thee a paſſage deep and wide, 
Stubborn as ſteel, thy nervous cheſt 
A more than ee chm 


13 N 
rc 


4 The anith ent Hiſtorians af that, he 
ended his days i in the utmoſt miſery, that 
outcaſt Dem ſociety, he wandered from 
place to place, in the habit of a ſhep- 
herd, ina low and moſt abject condition, 
being forced to ſhelter himſelf in caves, 
. . and 


9 
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ant deſert pid roi the 57 of his 
enemies. This, however, Mr. Pennant,“ 


ſeems very juſtly | to doubt, for « had his 


« ſituation been ſo deplorable, majeſty. 


„would never have condeſcended to 


« propoſe terms, to ſuch ſcourge as 


10 Glyndwr | had been to his kingdom. : 


Our chieſtain died unſubdued. 
[ have made here a long digreſſior jon, 


but it is what ſeemed to me juſtly due to 


the character ol this benny ang Rubborn 
Hero. 

About two miles. 1 1 caithle to 
Corwen, the vale. began completely to 
change it's aſpect. it wanted wood to 
enliven it, and the ſmooth low — 


tains, were cultivated nearly to their = 
ſummit. The river Dee here differed 


almoſt from itſelf, it had aſſumed the 
on of a A ee ſtream, and e i- 


* Tour in North wan. . 39% | 
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PT. 25 1 4 * 


Sow A 


210 and Tsa 6 on, iche it's | lat 
and meadowy banks. ee 
; 1 now entered Corwen, the hes 
choir, a dirty little market town, which, 
with it 's white-waſhed church, are ſitua- 
ted under a” rock at the foot "of the 
Ferwyn mountains. & is a place of 
great reſort for anglers, Who frequent 
it for the conventetice of fiſhing in the 
Dee, which abounds in ſalmon, trout, 
graylings, and many 0 other excellojt 
res of fiſh. 5; 
It is celebrated for eving! been the 
Place f rendezvous of the "Welk 
forces, under Owen Gwynedd, in the 
year 1763, who, from hence pitt an end 


/ 4 3 
? { % , 


to the invaſion of Henry II. „ ett 
In the church, is an ancient monument 


of one of the vicats, which has upon i 
this infoription SY n 1 VE 55 Ro! 


* Vaughan's le of the Hiſtory of Merionethſhire, 
in Camb. Reg. I. 192. | 
cc Hic 
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cc. Hic Jacet Jorwerth sulien, Aicatits 
m de Cowaen, ora pro eo.” And i in the 
church-yard Is an deten very old 
ſquare ſtone billar; that has formerly been 
finely carved, but from time and wea- 
ther, the ornamental Work 18 nearly 
worn out. Th Haw here an alms-houſe, 
founded in 1509, by William n Eyton, 
Eſquire, of Plas W arren, in Sh! 0) ſhire, 
for ſix orgy widows,” of Merio- 
nethſhire. Uk © | „Aab 55 > 805 ] 

On the top ©, A bil on the oppoſite 
ſide of the river, called Cefyn Cteini, 
the mmi of worſ, ip, is a vaſt. circle of 
looſe tones! v Which has the appearance 
of having deen a” Britin fortification, 
and is, I believe, what Mr. Pennant* calls | 
Caer Drewyn, and by others) y CherWen, 
the white forte. Tt is near half a mile in 
cireumference, and the walls a are at . 


. Y i2 


* Tout in North Wites, II. 6b. 
L 2 e 
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ſent 15 EW demoliſhed, 1 at ry 
diſtance, they have the appearance of 
huge heaps of ſtones, piled together 
without any regular order. Owen 
Gwynnedd, is ſaid to have occupied this 
poſt, whilſt Henry lay encamped on the 
Ferwyn hills, on the other fide of the 
vale, and it is related that, Owen Glyn- | 
dwr, uſed it in his occaſional retreats, 
The whole circle is very viſible from 
the road leading to Llanrwſt, at the diſ- | 
tance ol about my. miles om the 
$0wn- a ts ee Ta inte IT obo 
From Corwen, 1 fois Dy a ot miles e ex- 
curſion to Pont y Glyn, the bridge of the 
Precipice, on. the road leading to Llan- 
wit, The ſcenery of the whole walk | 
had numerous beauties, but from one 
place in particular, there wWas a fine 
view along the beautiful vale of Edeir- 


neon, Founded by the lofty Jerwyn 
OO | | moun- ; 


— 
1 


— 


mountains; 8 and wid with the moſt 
_ delightful cultivation. 


The woody glen, at the head of | 


which ſtands Pont y Glyn, with it's pro- 
minent rocks. almoſt obſcured by the 


ſurrounding foliage, after a while pre- 


ſented itſelf, and then immediately on a 
ſudden turn of the road, was the bridge 


thrown over the top, having beneath it 


the rugged and precipitous bed of the 
river, where, amongſt immenſe maſſes of 


rock, the ſtream foamed with the moſt | 
furious impetuoſity. The tranſition to 
this romantie ſcene was ſo momentary, 


as to ſeem. almoſt the effect of magic. 


The cataradt is not very high, but being 
juſt under the bridge, where it's white 
foam was ſeen daſhing amonſt the dark 


oppoſing rocks, with the addition of the 
pendant foliage from each ſide, there 
was formed altogether a finely pictureſ- 
aue and elegant ſcene. The bridge 

e e ſtands 
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ſtands. Apen two nearly perpendicular 


rocks, and appeared to be fifty or ſixty 


feet above the bed of the ſtream below. 
The view from thence down the hollow 
Was grand and tremendous: yt e 


15 Chap. 8 


1 0 
3 


FROM corwen. To I VALE er ; 


*EDEIRNEON=—WATERFALL NEAR CYN= 
\WYD—LLANDRILLO—LLANDERFEL— 
"STRANGE FULFILMENT OF AN ANCIENT 
PROPHECY —LLANFAWR—ACCOUNT OF 
THE WELSH BARD LLYWARCH HEN—EX> 

TRACT. FROM HIS ELEGIES—B ALA— 
TOMMEN Y BALA—cASTELL G RONW 


_ » BEFR OF BENLLYN—BALA LAKE—IT'S 


FISH — DREADFUL OVERFLOWINGS — 
RIVER DEELVIEWSLA CON OF THE 
PHENOMENON. CALLED DAFAR-D@OR— 


CASTELL CORNDOCHON=—CAER, Os. ” 


* ; dS 0 * 1 HEME 3 ves £5 + +: wa FM! b 
T HE diſtance iom Ct to an — 


along the uſual road, is about eleven 


miles; but as there was another, which 


. 
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Dee, I preferred that, though. it led me 
a mile or two farther round. 


þ 


along the vale of Edeirneon, Which [ had 
fo much admired i in my ramble to Pont 
y Glyn; but 1 found it ſo bad, that it 


neral along the bottom of this wide vale, 


ſceing all it's beauties; but whenever 


much ta admin... ů x L“ et 


quence of the courts which were for- 


ries of the neighbouring commons, and 
to take cognizance of the encroach- 


This road, as I had imag gined, lay. 


could get upon an eminence 1 found 


for ſome miles went along, the ſide of the | 


was almoſt impaſſable, and being 1 in ge- 


1 by no means had an opportunity of 


At the village of e the Source | 
of Miſchief, Probably fo called in eonſe- 


merly held there, by the great men of \ 
; theneighbourhood,, to ſettle the bound a- 


ments;“ I turned on the leſt for about 
half a mile up a dell that led me to 


* Pennant, II. 72. 


* Rhaidr | 


” 
a of AR e 
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Rhaidr C pier the Waterfall of 2 
wyd, on the littls mountain, river Tryſ- 
tiog, or the Impetuous. This cataract 
affords much pictureſque beauty, tlie wa- 
ter ruſhing in a furious torrent from the 
woody and pointed rocks above, daſhes 0 
with a tremendous roar to the rugged 
bottom, along which it rages, till it n 
the Dee a little beyond the village. 

1 paſſed Llandrillo, the Church of, "y | 
Trillo, and afterwards crofling the Dee, x 
came to Llanderfel, another mall. vil- 
lage, whoſe church is dedicated to St. 
Derfel Gadarn, a ſaint of the Britiſh ca- | 


lendar. This church was once noted 


for a vaſt wooden image of it's patron 
faint, concerning which the Welſn 
had a prophecy, that it ſhould Tet a 
whole foreft on fire. Whether it was to 

complete this prophecy, or to deprive 
the people of the cauſe of idolatry, 
(for they had a ſuperſtitious venera- 
| tion for this old piece of wood). is not 
known; 
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1 at it was faith for to Lüsen in 


the year 1338, upon the condemnation 
of Dr. Foreſt, a friar obſervant, for trea- 
ſon, in having denied the ſupremacy of 
the King, and was placed under him as 


fuel when he was burned in Smithfield. * 


Thus was this prophecy fulfilled, but in 
a manner no doubt that was little ex- 
pected by the credulous Welſhmen of 

that time. 5 
Llanfawr, the Great Tillage, I nent ar- 


rived. at, This is the ſuppoſed place of E 


interment, of Llywarch Hen, or Lly- 


* 


warb the Aged, a Cambrian Prince, and 


a moſt celebrated Britiſh bard and war- 
rior, who flouriſhed in the ſeventh cen- 


tury; and, after a life of viciflitudes and 


misfortunes, died at the great age of a 


1M Holinſhed's Chronicle, IT, 965: —Whiteloek's Memo- | 


rials from Bruce, p. 216. The Doctor's reply to the Court 


upon his arraignment, when it was proved that he had per- 
jured himſelf, in having before taken the oath of ſupremacy, | 


was that * he took that oath with his outward man, but his 
gs Saward « man neyer conſented to it,” TY II. 945. 


1 
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hundred and fifty years. Dr. Davies 
mentions in his time an inſcription be- 
ing upon the wall under whieh he is 
| aid to have been interred, but that 
5 being now covered with plaiſter is not 5 
viſible. Not far from hence i is a circle 
of ſtones, called Pabell Llyarch Hen, or 
the Tent of old Llyareh, where, it 1s pro- 
bable, he had a houſe, and ſpent the 
latter part of his days. In his activity 5 
in oppoſing the encroachments of the 


Saxons and Iriſh, he loſt his patrimonial 

poſſeſſions, and every one of his four 
and twenty ſons. Upon the loſs of | 

all his friends, he retired. to. a hut | at 
Aber Cuog (now. Dolguog, near Ma- 

ö chynlleth) to ſoothe with his harp, the 

h remembrance of misfortune; and to vent 

in elegiac numbers the ſorrows of old | 

Wo age in diſtreſs.“ He has deſcribed his 


* preface to Owen 's Tranſlation of the Elegies of Lly- 
arch Hen. —Jones's Welſh Bards.—Vaughan's Sketch of 
the 18 of Merionethſnite.—Camb. bes. 1. 192. 


de- 


* 
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1 ae ted dt. OY SE" 
- Scare. — wot * 


deplorable ſituation i in anvitbers the moſt 
ſimple and affecting, from which the 
following i is a ſelection put into. Engliſh > 
dreſs, 


Hark! the cnckows lade note | | | 
| Doth thro? the wild valeſadly float; 5 
As from the rav nous hawk 's s purſuit, | 
In Ciog refts her weary foot;' _ 
And there; with mournful ſounds and bor, 135 | l 
Echoes =y Harp! s Co ee woe. 


193 8 Retarking Spring, like opening Gt: 4=; 
That makes all ee eee ; | 4; 
Prepares Andate's fiery car, l 
Jo rouſe the bretheren of the war; jt he 
When, as each youthfut hero s breaſt 35 

Gloweth for the glorious teſ t. 
| Ruſhing down the rocky ſteep, >» | F 
See the Cambrian legions Cuvep, © {1} 
/ | Likemjetcors'on nn 153 
| Old d Myna ſmiles - - | PR 4 
Monarch of an hundred ile. | 
And Snewdom from dis endings 5 
WW His . bead waves propitious woithe fight. | 
þ 
| FY ENTER in youthful pride. 
_ Can dare the ſteep rock's baughty, ade; £ Ng 
Bs fell diſeaſe my finews rends, sg. 
My arm unnerves, my ſtout heart bends; "3 5H 
- And raven Jocks, now flver-1 rey, * 
| Keep » me from the field AED fins ts A 


But 
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Fenn ſee He comes, all dreneb'd i in blood, | 
"Gruts, the Great, and Gwen, the Good; on 
Braveſt, nobleſt / worthieſt 8 
Rich with many à conqueſt won; 
Gauen, in thine anger great, ek. 
Strong thine arm, thy frown like fatez 
Where the mighty rivers end, 53 
And their courſe to ocean bend, 
There, with the eagle's rapid flight, 
How wouldft thou brave the thickeſt * 


Oh, fatal day! Oh, ruthleſs derd! 


When the ſiſters cut thy thread. 
Ceaſe, ye waves, your troubled roar ; 
Nor flow, ye mighty rivers more; 
For Gw#r, the Great, and Gwen, the Good, 4 
| Breathleſs lies, and drench'd j in blood! ee, 


| Tone and twice ten ſons were mine, ME 


-  Ugdi in battle's front to ſhine ;/ 


But——low in duſt my ſons are laid, | 
Nor one remains his fire to ald. | 


Hold, oh hold, my brain, thy ts 
How doth my boſom's monarch beat! | 
_ Ceaſe thy throhs, perturbed heart; 
Whither would dy irerch' 8 an!? 
, Keep wy ſenſes thro” thyy, \nighte* 


| Bala, the Outlet of the Lake, is a : popu- | 
| Jous market town, conſiſting chiefly of one 


8 * Jones's Welſh Bards, p. 22, 23. b cho epa a od | 
_ tranſlation inſerted in the above work, I have been under the 


neceſſity of N a great part of it, 


wide 


wide and long ſtreet, and ſeated at the | 
bottom of a large pool, called Llyn Te 
gid, the Fair Lake. It is in the pariſh of 
Llanycil, zbe Church of the Receſs, about | 
a mile diſtant, and is-principally: noted 
on account of it's great trade in woollen 
ſtockings. The aſſizes for Merioneth- 
ſhire are Alternately held here and at 
DolgelleQ. 2 8 aße 5 
J uſt before I elicited ak yawn. F 
paſſed; on the left, a lofty artificial 
mou nt, called Tommen E Bala, the Tu- 


mulus of Bala, which Mr. r. Pennant* con- 


jectures to have been of Roman origin, 
and placed here, with a ſmall caſtle on 
it's ſummit, to ſecure the paſs towards 
the ſea, and keep the mountaineers in 
ſubjection. Of this he thinks the Welſh 
af terwards took advantage, by making 
it one of the chain of Britiſh pou which 

extended towards the north. U 


| * Tourfa Wales, et ME 
The 


* 


SE 
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The hiſtory both of this place We 
the town is very little known; the moſt 
| memorable tranfaction that 1 have met 
with concerning this is, that i it was for- 
tified in the year 1202 by LEY ap : 
Jorwerth, Prince of Wales.“ 

Bala appears to have deen bed 
on the caftle of Harlech ; "and fo much 
ſo, that in the reign of Edward II. it 

was committed to the care of Finian de | 


- Stanedon, conſtable of that caſtle. + 


ie 5 3% Þ 2 


"Oh the eaſtern bank. of the Dee, not 
far diſtant, is another mount, called 


Caſtell Gronw Befyr 0 Benllyn, the Caf 
tle of Gronw, the Fair of Penllyn, a a chief- 
tain who lived ; in 1 the time of Maelgun 

Gwynedd, Ii FLY Sia 


-# Powel' \ Hitory of Olea 00 C 

1 Sebright MSS. quoted by Mr. Pennant, 1. PR | 

+ Vaughan's Sketch of Merionethſhire, Camb. Reg. I. 
10%. —Mr. Pennant, II. 80. is of opinion, ihat it was 3 
caſtle that was fortified (or as it is there miſprinted founded 7 
by Llewelyn in 1202; Mr. Vaoghan, however, ys deci- 


2 that it was the other, 
Bala 
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Bala Lake, Llyn Tegid, or Pimbib⸗ 
mere, for this pool is known by all theſe 
names, is about a quarter of a mile ſoutlt 
of the town of Bala. It is by far the 
largeſt of the W elſh lakes, being abour 
four miles long, and in many parts near | 
a mile in breadth. The ſcenery around 
it is mountainous, but not {ufficiently + 
rude to render it very ſtriking; it re- 
minded me a little of the low mountain- 
ous ſcetiery about Winandetinete, in the 


north of England. ons ee 


This lake is well tocked 4 with fiſh of 
different kinds, but in particular with 
trout; eels, and a ſpecies only to be fou hd 
in alpine countries, called, from the 
whiteneſs of it's ſcales, Gwyniadd. * 
This is a gregarious fiſh of infipid taſte, 
whoſe greateſt weight ſeldom exceeds 
three or four pounds. The ſpawning 


time is in December; and mg on | 


* Hal Tenne of PTE PE 


"ui 7 


— 
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rally keep at the Hoy of the water, 
: ſeeding on ſmall ſhells and ſuch aquatic 
plants as they meet with there. It has 
been ſaid, that though the Dee runs 
through this pool, theſe tiſh are never. to 
be found in the river; nor on the con- 
trary, are the falmon of the river, though 
caught i in plenty there, ever to be taken 
in the pool. * This is a ſingular circum-. 
ſtance; and, though not entirely, is, 1 
believe, in a great meaſure true: the 
Honourable Daines Barrington, +. who 
enquired accurately into the matter, only 
obſerves to the aſſertion, t that they never 
encroach upon. each other; that he had 
leen a ſalmon caught! in the lake upwards 
of two hundred yards from, the bridge; 
and that he had. been authentically in- 
formed, of ſeveral of the others being 
taken even ſo low. down Thy rh. as 


Ed. Llwyd in Camden“ Btitannica. r ahead 
+ See a paper on Cambrian Fiſh, in the  Philpophica 


"Tranſactions for the yer ner. 
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at Liandrilio, nber miles ſom! Bala — 
The fiſhery is the e 4 Wen Wat. ; 
kin Williams Wynne. . Stat 
The overflowings of 3 250 8 
times very dreadful; but this ſeldem 
hapþ6ns; except when the winds ruſh - 
from the meuhtains at the upper end, 
when they drive the waters before then, 
even over great part of the vale of Ede- 
irnion, riſing in ſtormy weather very | 
ſuddenly, from the joint forde of the 
winds and mountain torrents, ſometimes 
eight or nine feet in perpendibüüür 
height, and almoſt threatening the town 
with deſtruction. On the contrary, n 
calm ſettletl Weather; it is ſo fmooth, 
that there have been ſeveral inſtanees, 
winters, of it's having been 


in ſevere 
completely frozen over, and rhiſteken wy 
travellers for a wide plain. : 
The river Dee takes it's rife from un- . 
der Arran Benllyn, the high mountain 
, -W MM 0 
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at thei bead af; the dam une piling 
through it, as ſo-great an authority in 
theſe matters as Giraldus Canibrinſis* 
ſays, without mixing: it's waters with 
thoſe of the lake, it is diſcharged under 
a bridge, not far n Bala, called Pont 
Mwnwg y ren W br an the ue 
the al, n oft Swivh hu 
The name of this river is ee 
Tha divine; a name which, no doubt, 
i acquired many centuries ago, fron from the 
ſuperſtitious veneration in which it was 
\ held by the natives, on account of It's 
miraculous properties of overflowing i it's 
| banks without the intervention of rains, 
and from it's being. ſaid: to have -foretold 
ſome remarkable events by the chang- 
ing of it's channel. And it is even ſaid, 
that when the Britons have been drawn 
up on it's hanks, ready to engage the 


: an 1 
* * 4 „ * 


. Ton, wb. 
* + lan. Camb. auct. Sytv, Gir:Camb, Lib, ILe: oh 


Saxons, 


9 « 
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— __ nden Was Beſt to kif the 


earth, and then all devoutly to drink of 
the river, expecting moſt probably that 
it's ſacred influence muſt inſpire them in 
battle“. It's name is certainly not, as 


many have conjectured, derived from Dü, 


black; for, except when tinged by the 


torrents from the mountains, it's waters 
are perfectly bright and clear; and 
Spenſer+ ſeems to have entertained this 


opinion in his deſcription of the Dwell- 


ing of ao., the foter-fathor' of 


King Arthyrs vt a oth; Wh vol 


132 ove fn avatly s n 
awran Moſſie hore, 1 7 
From whence the river Dee, as filver 74 


His tumbling billows rolls wich gratte or. Ore 


F N 


F rom the bottom of the lake, the di- | 
verfiel; ſhores: preſent” to the eye a 


pleaſing ene. From de 5 
IT is ſeen  iretobing his black and 


| «ings eff on bn s 
8 Giblon 5 3 n 
* Farris Woke, book I. can H. dats 


1 DS rocky 


We, Aran Ben- 


1 
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a dont t beyond the upper * and 
again far beyond, in fainter colours, the 
grand pointed e of: hom Idris 
fill up the diftance.” © e 

1 croſſed the bridge, — in an Weber 
ſion round the pool, proceeded along it's 


eaſtern edge. From near Llangower; a 


pleaſing vale was ſeen to open on the op- 
poſite ſide,” bounded by mountains, and 
Cloſed” in at the e end Wy one of the a re- 
_ IG FEENEY TE on OMIA . 
I had a paſſed the: end of the TR 

half a mile when I left the road, and 
went down a narrow lane which leads 
to Ltanwchllyn, the church above the lake; 
I ſoon afterwards entered the vale of 
Twrch, and looking around me, Aran 
Benllyn preſented one of it's naked, 
craggy, and prominent cliffs, where it's 
poor vegetation hung in a few tufts from 
it's broken ſides. Here the ſcene pre- 


ſented was altogether, that of x nature in 
- HEE - 


4 
mY 
? D 
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hat pak attine; where TR Heath; 
moſs, and a few. graſſes, ſeemed almoſt 
the only component parts of the picture. 

From hence I croſſed the river Twreh, 
the burrower, 0 ſhewn by the 
guide a piece of land, of conſiderable 
extent, that was nearly covered with in- 
numerable maſſes of broken rocks, which 
had been carried there in the ſummer of 
| 1782, by- what the Welſh call Daear- 
dor, a breaking of the earth. This is 4 
diſlodgment of a vaſt quantity of the 
ſurface of the ground, and (as appears 
to have been the caſe in the preſent in- 
tance) ſometimes of a confiderable tu- 
mulus from the higheſt mountains, 
which ſeems to have been occaſioned 
by the burſting of clouds, whoſe vaſt 
contents being lodged in the hollows, 

penetrate by degrees into the earth, 

which, looſening the whole maſs, is 


ſwept down with the torrent, and gene- 
-_ 


% 
8 
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rally lodged in ſome ale below. The 
preſent accident happened after a thun 
der ſtorm, on the goth of June, 1781, 
when the river Twrch overflowed it's 
banks in ſuch a dreadful torrent, as to 
ſweep every thing before it. According 
to the newſpaper- accounts no leſs than 
ſeventeen houſes, ten cows, and a vaſt 

number of ſheep, beſides the ſoil of all 
the meadows and corn -fields, in it's 
courſe were deſtroyed by it; and this 
meadow, in which the greater part of 
the ſtones were lodged, was ſo heaped 
with them, as to render it not worth the 
trou ble of clearing again for cultivation. 
The dimenſions of ſome of the ſtones 
borne here by the impetuaſity of the tor- 
rent are aſtoniſhing ; one was 19 feet 

long, g broad, and 6 high; another 197 
feet by 7, and 6 deep, was ſplit by 
ſtriking upon another. Eight other 
Ronen, half this ſize, were carried half a 
mile. 
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—— and vie 3 were 85 op ay 
in the pariſh. The inhabitants provi- 
dentially received'a timely alarm; the 
conſequence of a few minutes delay 
would have been the deſtruction of the 
whole village. The only perſon miſſi ng 
was a poor woman, who, _ ſick in 
bed, was dran. end hy 
On the ſummit of a high ane craggy 
rock, at ſome diſtance from the road, 
about a mile beyond Llanwehllyn, are 
the remains of an ancient Britiſh fort, 
called Caſtell Corndochon. It's form 
ſeems to have been ſomewhat oval, and 
it has conſiſted of an oblong tower. 
rounded at the extremity, and behind it 
another that was ſquare. Reſpecting 
this fortreſs, I have not met eee a ans 
hiſtorical fact. 22 10 | 
Returning I 2 on an eminence on | 
the ns: near the head. of the pool Caer 
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Gai, n was ne a fort « bolongili F 


to Cai Hir ap Cynyr, or, as Spenfer has 


called him, Timon, the fofter-father of 
King Arthur, who was educated here.* 
It appears probable that the Remans had 
here a fortreſs, as ſeveral af their eoins 
have, at different times, been dug up in 
the neighbourhood. A ſtone was alfe 
dug up, which had on it this inforiptien: 
„Hic jacet Salvianus Burſocavi felius 
« Cupetian.”+ This place of defence 
was erected, no doubt, to guard the paſs 
through the mountains ; but, except the 
above, hiſtory has left us almoſt as few 
incidents relative to Caer _ as to —_ 
tell Corndochon, 7 nt hu Monttng 
The Bull-Inn, at Bala, I Wund f on : 
hoſpitable Houſe ; and I received there 
the moſt civil and attentive treatment 
nn 
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N WYD — RHIWEDOG—> BATTLE: AT 
"'PWL X GELANEDD—TRUM Y SARN—FER- 
' WYN' MOUNTAINS — MILLTER GERRIG 
LLANOGYNOd—sLATE QUARRIES — M- 
' THOD OF CONVEYING SLATES FROM THR 
| MOUNTAINS - — LEAD MINES — LLAN- 
'RHAIADR + IN MOCHNANT — PISTYLL 
RHAIADR: : — LLANGEDWIN — LL ANY. 
BLODWEL HALL — LLANYMYNECH A 
NESSOLIFPE—MONTFORD BRIDGE— 


SHRAWMRDAN; e AB LEAR {| 
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I NOW left Bala, and proceeded to⸗ 
wards Shrewſbury, in my return to 
Cambridge, the place from whence | I 


commenced my journey. The morn- 
ing was fine, and nature was enlivened 


by the be- eee me ane thing 7 
around: : 


8 AY 6 now 2 then fog Philomel would vail, — 
Or ſtockdoves plain, amid the foreſt dees. 
Iuhat drowſy ruftled to the ighiog gals. - 

And Rill a coll the graſshopper did keep.“ | 
81 | 1 
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The r ure nnd upon theſe 
rural objects continued only for a few 
miles, for I then had nothing to look | 
upon but a dreary ſucceſſion of open 
- moors; which, though for the ſportſman 
they might have an infinity of charms, 
they' afforded. but little comfort; to _ 
touriſt. | 1 
About a * nk a \ half f FREY Bala, + 
paſſed a bridge called Pont Cynwyd; . 
below which, the bed of the turbulent £ 
little ſtream is crowded with huge maſſes 
of rack, deeply excavated into circular 
Z hollows, by the furious eddying of the 
water which rages from above. In one 
place theſe rocks, \ with the ſtream ruſn- 
ing amongſt them, form a ſmall but 
| pleaſing caſcade, ge 
A little beyond nde Rbiseägg the 
abrupt aſcent, an ancient family ſeat, 
near which, ina vale, where there is ge- 
nerally ſome ſtagnant water in the win- 
- 4 © „ waa 
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ter, id Pul ye Gelanedd; abe . N 
the /lain, was fought a moſt ſevere battle 
betwixt the Britons and Saxons, in which 
the aged Llywarch, taking an active part, 
loſt here his only ſurviving ſon 
From the ſide of a ſteep, juſt aſter 3 
entered the moors, I was preſenied with 
a diſtant view of the vale of Edeirneon, 
whoſe verdure and fertility formed a 
pleaſing contraſt with my bleak and 
dreary ſituation. The road now led me | | 
over Trim. y Sarn, ibe cau/ervay' of the 
ridge, ſo called from it's being near a 
lofty heath - clad mountain, which I here 
paſſed at a little diſtance on the right: 
one of the immenſe ridges extending 
 fifteen-or ſixteen miles in length, called 
the Ferwyn Mountains. The two moſt 
elevated points are, Cader Ferwyn and 
Cader Fronwen. I ſoon afterwards came 
to a noted -Bwlch;or paſs, which divides | 
the counties of Merianeth and Mont- 
gomery, 
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gomery, called Milltir Gerig, the te jry 
I now had a view into Sy curious; and 
romantic vale of Llangynog, ſo com- 
pletely encloſed-on all ſides by mountain 
barriers, as apparently to afford no outlet 
for the inhabitants below. The moun- 
tains are in many places almoſt perpen- 
dicular, and their cliffs not to be ſcaled 
by any thing, except the goats and ſheep,” 
which browſe in the greateſt ſafety - | 
upon their ſteep and precipitous ſides, | 
The bottom was interſperſed with the 
houſes of ſmall farmers, who there carry 
on the n of e eee W ſome. . 
care. eee eee yl 
mY ne e, eee 
the edge of this vale, by a deſcent rather 
ſteep, firſt into the hollow, and then to 
the ſmall and dirty village of Llangy- 
nog, the' Church of Si. Cunog, on the 
north fide of which riſes a moſt ſtupen- 
* „„ dous 
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ock, . on eb fide" ſeveral large 
ſlate works ar6 carried on. From hence, 
betwixt November 1775 and Novem- 
ber 1776, about g04,000 were fold at 
different rates of between fix ſhillings 
and twenty ſhillings a thouſand'®” The 
quarries are hight in the mountain; and 
1 obſerved, that tlie mode here of con- 
veying them down was different from, 
and apparently much more dangerous 
than, that practiſed in the flate works 
about, Llanberis near Caernarvon. Here 
they are placed in a ſmall ledge, which, 
by a rope; is faſtenec᷑ to theſhoulders of 
the man who has the care of eonveying . 
it down n, which is done along _— made 


— aie rant — I 
ing firm hold with his hands, the velo- = 
EN which x the fledge aequlres in wee. 


| 4 


. Pennant Tour, I. 30. 
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ſcent i is s counterated by the 1 man's Arik 
ing againſt; the prominences with his 
feet, which, r goes backwards, 
and has at the ſame, time to keep the 
| ſledge in it's track, muſt, be a very diffi» 
cult taſk, and only to be acquired by 
practice. The danger attending this 
mode of conveyance 1 ſhould think muſt : 
be very great; but, upon enquiry at the 
village, I was informed, that ſerious ac - 
eee been VE: ſeldom ins OW! mas 
OECUT.. {i 1 lens gh e ee 
at; ae y Ae two n 
wt a half from Llang ynog, in the year 
1692, a vein of lead ore was diſcovered, 
which was found ſo valuable, as to afford 
to the Powys family a clear revenue' .of 
twenty thouſand pounds a year for near 
forty years; but, when they had worked 
to the depth of Aa hundred yards, - the 
water broke in upon them, and became 
ſo . that they were obliged to 
| . * 


"7 
F 


8 


give it up. — - Since.that time the mines 
have continued filled with water; but 
ſome gentlemen have lately determined 
for this purpoſe intend to drive levels, 
in order, if poſſible, to clear them once 


more. There are beſides theſe ſome 
ſmaller mines near the village, which 


are at preſent worked: but, either from 
want of ſpirit, or want of ore, the pro- 
duce, I was told, was very trifling.\ | 
on my leaving Llangynog, the rain 


began to pour down in torrents; but 


this village was ſo poor a place that I 
Was determined to proceed. We are 


generally able to find ſome comfort i in 
the. greateſt misfortunes; and at pre- 


ſent I had certainly the pleaſing reflec- 
| tion, that it would tend to render the 
cataract of Piſtyll Rhaiadr, which I in- 
tended to viſit the next morning, a 


2 Pennant, II. 347. N 


much 
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much mure teren ag lwene. This ire 
cumſtande carried with it ſo much 66t- 
fort, that; being fooweompletely wetted, 
Il became entirely careleſs as to myſelf; 
and after that, the faſter and more he-. 
 vily the rain dame dewn, the better 1 
was pleaſet with it. rei went ar 
In this fate it was chak, after #bbut 
to hors ſlippery walking, and ** 
clothes dripping with wet, 1 arrive. 
Llanrhaladr, zb Village of the Catdraf, 
ſtuated, like the one 1 had juſt left, in 
a deep hollow, ſurrounded” on all ow 
by mountains, whoſe ſummits were en- 
tirely obſcured in clouds: This 
is called, for what réaſon I know Rot, 
Mochnant, the Pale of Pigs. The Kos 
at Llanrhaiadt are irregular; but many 
of them deing old, atid} overgrown With 
vegetation, gives it, fromm many potts 
of view, an Wege er dae F ctu- 


reſque. 


«op 3 ets. ing 


The i inn, 1 . and Horſes, Jong 
it s exterior promiſed but little comfort ; * 
but I found to my ſatisfaction, that this 
poor looking houſe afforded very: e, 
able eee rt 8 8158 
lated hs bible 10 o Welſh ane ee of 
this place. He was afterwards reward- 
ed with the Biſhopric of nn and. 
in 1601, with that of St. Aſaph. 
Piſtyll Rhaiadr, the Spout of the- Cata- 2 
raſh; the moſt celebrated. waterfall - in 
this part of the country, ruſhes down the 
front of an almoſt perpendicular rock, 
which termi tes a vale, at the diſtance, 
of about pang miles from the village. 
This vale is narrow and well wooded; 
it is watered by the little river Rhaiadr,. 
which forms a boundary line betwixt 
Denbighſhire and Merionethſhire, and 
flows from hence into the Tanat, and it 
affords ſeveral pleaſin g and beautiful 
vol. 11. N | ſoenes 


| 
{ 
} 


ſcenes.” The u upper part rt of the can 
when the ſun ſhines upon it, is viſible to 


wood; det it is fo 0 
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a great diſtance; and along this hollow, 
it's ſilvery and linear appearance givean 
odd ſingularity to many of the views. 2 

This cataract is upwards of two hun- 
dred and ten feet high; and, for near 
two thirds of it's height, falls down the 
flat face of a bleak, naked, and barren 


rock; from thence it rages through, 4 
natural arch, and detwixt two promi- ; 
nent ſides, into the {mall baſon at it's 


bottom. The whole ſceneis deſtitute of 
npletely compoſed 
of ſimple grandeur, that trees ſeemed as 


If they would i injure inſtead of heighten 


the effect. Near the foot of the rock is 


a ſmall room, built, as I was. informed | 
by Dr. Worthington, the late Vicar, for 
the uſe of the viſitors; and it is found 


very convenient for thoſe who bring re re- 


freſhments along with chem. 


On 


Pd 
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n Yeaving Lianthajadr, 1 proceeded 
along a road, which goes through part 
of the vale of Llangedw-in. 1 paſſed | 
Llangedwin Hall, a handſome ſtone 
edifice, the property of Sir Watkin Wil- 
liams Wynne; this was. a favourite re- 
ſidence of the late Sir Watkin, but it 
is very feldom viſited by i it 8 Ho. 
owner. 5 

Llanyblodwell Hall, which 3 is not far 
from hence, was, in former times, when 
the reſidence of Gwervul Hael, a tre. 
quent bardic theme. ee 1 

I now. arrived once more at Llanymy- | 
nech. Betvixt this village and Shrewſ-| 
bury I found but little entertainment; 
this might, however, ina great meaſure 
be owing to the quantity of rain that | 
fell, which rendered the whole of this 
part of my journey quite dreary and 
uncomfortable. 1 could juſt perceive, 
through the thickneſs of the miſt, the 
Na Breiddin 
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Pulididin hills, \ whoſe ſummits, entirely 5 
obſcured i in clouds, were a few miles on 
the right. At about the half way, 1 
paſſed under a high rock of red freeftone, 
called Neſs Cliff; and ſoon afterwards 
\ſaw by the road ſide a ſmall Vuilding, g. 
from which ſeveral boys were coming, 
which had over the door Marg uh 5 


inſcri ption; 


| God pete jog f this 1 public qo, 14 5 
85 0 \ ſchool breed where a * food. "by 50 . 


: * 


In . this originated I did not earn 
1 croſſed the Severn at Montford 
bridge; and, in about an" hour after- 
Wards, ended my pedeſtrian excurſion : 
at the town of Shrewſbury; and 1 pro- 
ceeded the next day to the place from 
whence bd journey bad been com- 
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menced. 
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SHREWSBURY® is is an ancient town, 
ſeated on a loping ground, and nearly 
| ſurrounded, by the Severn, Tt was 
once the capital « of Powiſland, and the” 7 


4 


feat. of feveral of the princes. 11 "yl pe- 


l 


but it is e ſuppoſed to have been on the 
ruin of the Roman Uriconuim, the V reken 
cegter of the > Saxons, and the modern | 


2M ' The moſt . ones; of the lewis account aa this | 
„ have been taken from Mr. Pennant, the en or 
ae, 1 have ſtared i in the Le, ; 
2 | | "Wie 
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Wendt” a village upon the Severn, 
about four miles diftant. * 1 he Welm 
called it pen Gwern, the head of the Ale 
der-Graves, and the Saxons Scrobbeg 
Byrig, on account of the hill on which 
it ſtood being covered with wood. 

In the time of William the 9 
2 queror, this city, (for ſo it was then 
called) paid yearly ſeven pounds, 
* ſixteen ſhillings | and eight pence, 
« de Gablo;+ they were reckoned to be 


Tl two hundred and fifty two citizens, 


1 whereof twelve of the better fort were 
« bound, to watch about the Kings of 
( England, when they lay in this city, 
„ and as many to attend them witn 
6e horſes and arms, when they, went 
« forth a hunting. Which laſt ſervice, 


e the learned Camden believes, WAS « or- 


We 

„ Gibſon's Camden, p. 546. 1 A5 a cuſtom. 
+ Mr. Pennant, II. 395, has it 252 houſes, but this muſt 
ene nnn, 


a ainſt him. Ot ay 
» | « ym 


a. 
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5 23. N not many years tots 
<« Edric Streon, Duke of the Mercians, 
* a man of great impiety, lay in wait 
4 near this place for Prince Af helm, and 
4 1 murdered. him, as he rode 
66 hunting. 

in former reigns, "this. town has 
been favoured with ſeveral royal. char- 
ters, the firſt that is extant, was granted. 5 
in 118g, by! Richard I. in which all it's 
ancient cuſtoms and privileges were con- 
firmed, granting to the burgeſles, the 
town and all it s appurtenances, which 
had been ſeized by Henry I. an! the 
forfeiture of | Robert. Earl of Shrew. 
bury, but it was not till the reign of | 
Elizabeth, that it was made corporate. 
This latter charter was confirmed and 


enlarged by Charles I. The corpora- 
tion now contalts of a Mayor, twenty 


8 linared Nasse p. A quated Doo : 
tit. WW e * nn. 5 


for r 


Fre One el Theben 
alſo a Recorder; two Chamberlain 5 


4 
Steward; Bword-bearer, and three Ser- 
Jeants' at Mace, The town ſends! W. 
members to parli. ment. le ail auc 1 
The caſtle ef which nee musb of the 
| ancient parts are left, ſtood on the neck 
of the peninſula; formed by the Severh, 
and has been lately repaired and moder. 
nized: The Keep was on a large artifi- je 

cial'mount, which hes it to have Wen 

of Saxon or Britiſh origin notwithſtand. 
ing it's foundation has been afckibg in to 1 
Roger de e the e 1 of 


R 1 wu 


Shrewſbury.” Wor OP RG 7 
It continued in this polen 0. * 16 


two ſons of the founder, till the reign : 
of Henry I. when he took it into his own 
hands. After it was diſmantled in the 
civil Wars, 1 it Was granted by Charles II. 


to Francis Lord Viſcount Newport, af- 
| terwards 
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erwarte Earl of Bradford, and ſome-. 


time aſter this period, it got into the 
poſſeſſion of the Pulteney family. 
Robert de Beleſme, was the firſt Fo | 
attempted to deſend the town by walls, 
this he did, by building from each fide 
of the caſtle, acroſs the Iſthmus, in order 3 
to ſecure it. gainſt the attacks of Henry N | | 
It wa. not however ML 18:19, hee. 
egular wall was begun, and this « eren 
then, from. want of mony, went on ſo 
ſlowly, that it was n two FO: be- 
fore it was finiſhed. : IT 
The fireets of Shrewſbury are e yer 
regular, and; many of the buildings 
ancient, but ha been much improved y 
of late years. The many advantages | 
it poſſeſſes, haye induced ſeveral families 
of North Wales, to make it ben win- 
ter ene, PE | | 
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4 The free ſchool, Wich flands: in a 
1 haves and handſome. ſtreet, near the caſ- 
tle, was ori iginally built of wood and 
founded. by Edward VI. in 1552. The 
preſent handſome ſtructure, was erected | 
about forty years afterwards, it contains „ 
the ſchool, houſes for the Maſters, and a 
library, which contains a valuable col- | 
lection of books and ſeveral curiofities. | 
The. infirmary, which has nothing 3 
very reinarkable in it's dee, wan * f 
opened 1 in April, 1747. 1 
Inſtead of the old Welſh Arkin on + 
which ſtood the ſtatue of Richard, Duke 
of York, and which was defended by 
gates and towers, a fine ſtructure has 
within theſe few years been raiſed, nel 
more beautiful and convenient. 
* an eminence above Frankwel, a 
ſuburb beyond the bridge, ſtands Mil- 
| lington's hoſpital, a handſome brick | 
building, founded in 1734, by the wilt 
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of. Mr. James. Milli ington, formerly . 
draper, who lived i in this place, It main- 
tains twelve ,pdar houſekeepers,'(fingle- 
perſons) and a charity ſchool; for twanty 
boys and twenty girls, all from the diſtrict 7 
of Frankwel, if ſuch are to be found | 
there, and if not, thoſe from the neareſt : 
part of the pariſh of St. Chad. 5 
Not far from the new Bridge, ood f 
the Abbey of St, Peter and St. Paul, ; 
founded. in 108g. by Roger, Earl at 
Shrewſbury, and his Counteſs Adeliſſa. 
It's monks, were Benedictines from 
Seer, i in Normandy, and the Earl with 5 
the permiſſion of his lady, became him- 
ſelf, one of the religious of his own ab- 15 
bey. He endowed it largely and encous - 
raged every one wha held under him, 
to do the ſame; be died in 10944 and 
was interred here. Robert, the fourth 
abbot, procured with infinite difficulty, | 
and enriched. the abbey, x with the ew 
of 


— 
— 


à hundred ahl thirty two pounds, f 0 


much more -probability, makes 
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of is. Weneteds, and/ciiihrined then 
much: Gorthe emolument of his houſe. 
The revenues at the diſſolution were ä 


eftimated; ing to Dugdale, at only ; 


ſhillings and ten pence; but Speed, with | 7 


five. hundred- and: fifteen pounds, ſour 


ſhillings and three pence. Lueen Eli: 1 


zabeth, made the church parochial, 
which was called st. Crux, or; the Holy "Ya 


Croſs, in'the abbey of Shrewſbury./ 16 | 


ſtill retains the name, but ſince that . 

time, has undergone great alterations. 
The Franciſcans, had a houſe a little 

to' the ſouth of the new Bridge, not 


far from the town walls. It was found- 


ded by deſire of Hawyſe, daughter „ 


Owen ap Gryffydd, Prince of Powys, 5 


| and wife to John Charlton, Lord of 


Powys, ſometime before 1 353. At the 


e it was granted to Richard | 


„ | 


wende were eee 2 


houſe. roi7:1toth, oft 38. 29nnover anT "A | 
. A ine farth&#16 that beautiful 4e 


the Quarry, bordering; on'the river, and TY 
planted with rows of trees It is the 8 
"ro erty: of the corporation, anditbe 
paſturage part, is let to the inhabitants, | 
and the profits digributed to he tbiurs 
geſſes. pal? AF Shs rt elles 
on Ae bank, op elite to theſe 
walks, is feated a ſine brick building) 
| called the Orphan Houſe, which was | be. 
gun” j in the year 1760, and deſigned to 
receive part of the foundlings from the 
great Hoſpital in London ; but on the F 
decline of that, this building became 7 
uſeleſs for hat purpoſe: it was after- 
wards made a. place. of confinement for 
priſoners of war. Tat 01,01 ts 
The houſe of e Friars vol | 
beyond the Quarry, cloſe: to the river. 
RI = According 


e 
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i Actording” _ Teland it vas founded 
5 * one of mme Staffords. „ e # 
0 this place there was 3100 a Monaf- 
tery of Dominicans, or Black Friars; on 
foundation of which is aleribed ; 
Maud, Lady Genevll, wiſe of- Tet, | 
Lord Genevil, who lived in the reigns * 
of Henry III. and Edward J. 
Moſt of the parochial churches of 
\ Shrewſbury are of great antiquity. Sk. 5 
Chad was founded before the Norman . 
Conqueſt, probably by the Saxons, ſoon # 
after the expulſion of the Welſh. In 
1999, the old church was burnt down, 
by the careleſſneſs of one of the'work- 
men. The fellow ſeeing the miſchief he 
had done, ran home, put ſome money in 
his pocket, and, attempting to eſcape, 
was drowned in fording the river near 
the ſtone bridge. This church has been 
lately rebuilt, in a highly ornamented 


manner, but it's rotunda, and other de- 
cora® 


„ 
2 
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corations, give one more the. idea of a - 
place of en than of 1 
woriſhp. 3 | 
St. Mary's and St. Alcmund's, 8, are ; 
both remarkable for their handſome 
ſpires., 1. he firſt is ſaid to have been 
founded by King Edgar; and, SIO 
by the heroine Elfleds.. ._ „ 1414 7 
The church, which is. ſaid to be the 
| moſt ancient, is that of St. Giles, ſeated 
on the ſkirt of the ſuburbs beyond t the 
abbey. In Doomſday it is called the 
Pariſh of theCity ; and it is now annex- F 
ed to the church of the Holy Croſs, or 
| the abbey. Kg | 
Parliament ve been EI this 
town. The firſt ſummoned formally by 
writ, met on the 1 gth. of September, 
128g, by which David, the brother of 
Llewelyn, Prince of Wales, was tried 
and condemned. He was the firſt who | 
ſuffered the death of a traitor, in the. 
„ „ form 


W 


| aud John/Goloſi, „ 
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hs: ofthe ſentence, n. now in uſe; 4 SY] . 
| he underwent/ in it s. fulleſt extent. 
Another parliament was holden here 
| In January, 1897 5; and 1t was. called the 85 


great parliament, on account of the 


| number of people, aſſembled, in it. 
Here Richard I I. obtained a trete of b 
power unknown before, and by a ſtrange | 


conceſſi on obtained. that the whole po] 


er of the nation ſhould devolve on the 
Eing, twelve peers, and ſix commoners,®. i 


A bull from the Pope was thought ne- 


ceſſary. to confirm | fo Mts. a {On 
| ceeding. _ „„ RS 


Of the military beg relative 
to this place, the moſt noted Was, the 


8 The names of che.copmiſigncn were, the Dotezof Lan- 


of Dorſet; the Earls of March, Saliſbury, Northumberland, 


Olouceſter, Wincheſter and Wiltſhire ; Jobn Buſſey, Henry, 


Green, John, Rela, - Robert W * Cdelmeſwicke, 


- 


important battle in July, 1403, which is 
| beſt known by the name of, the battle of 


| cafier, York, Albemarte, Surrey and Exeter; the Marquis | 


} 


Shrevſ. 5 
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Shrewſbury; between Henry IV. and 
Henry Percy, ſurnamed | Hotſpur. It 
was the defign of the inſurgents, of. the 
orth, to make themſelves maſters of 
Is town, and ſtrengthen. their forces 
by a junction with Owen Glyndwr, and 
h s countrymen 3 but Henry, by his acti- 
vity, prevented this junction and ſaved 
his crown; ; for coming up with Percy” 8 
army at this town, the high ſpirit of that 
hero, would not ſuffer him to await the 
arrival of Glyndwr, who -was encamped 
at Oſweſtry, but he ventured an action | 
with his own. mall. forces. The fight 
began early. in the morning, and alter 
the moſt violent contention, for about 
three hours, Percy's 8 party was routed; 
and himſelf and about five thouſand 
men Main. The Earls of. Worceſter 
and Douglas were taken priſoners, the 1 
| former of whom was beheaded at 
Shrewſbury. 'F he ſpot. on which this 
VOL, $15 4 0 : . battle 
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battle \ was fought, : foes to have: bean 
| Battlefield, in the pariſh of Albrighton, 
about three miles diſtant.“ | 
It is affirmed that Henry VII. . 
5 with the army, that landed in Wales, 
a ſpecies of malady unknown in any 
other age or nation, called the ſweating 
| ſickneſs, which after raging for upwards > 
of ſixty; years in the kingdom, and carry- 
ing off many thouſands of his ſubjects, * 


at laſt ended in this town, in the year : 


1551, where it had Juſt before raged. ſo 
terribly, as to take off no leſs than nine 
hundred and ninety perſons, in the 
courſe of a very few days. It began 
with a violent perſpiration, which ne- 
ver left the patient till it deſtroyed him 
or he recovered. Such as were affected : 
by it, uſually died or recovered within 
the ſpace of twenty four hours, if taken 
ill in the day, the patient was to be put to 


nn . 55 * Gibſon's s Camden, p. . 


4 p 
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bed in his Uther: * wait the event. 
Thoſe ho were ſeized in the night, 
were to remain in bed, but by no means 
to ſleep.* The most eminent phyſicians 
of the time, were puzzled as to the cauſe 
of this ſtrange complaint; it however 
ſeems to have originated among the 
| foreign levies, of the Duke of Rich- 
mond, which were raked out of hoſpi- 
tals and gaols, buried in filth, and then 
crowded on board the tranſports, and ; 
conveyed hither. ; 
In the civil wars, Shrewſbury, was 
garrifoned for the King, and Sir Mich- 
ael Earnly was made Governor. Ge- | 
neral Mytton made two unſucceſsful at- | 
tempts, but in. F ebruary, 1644, he at- 
tacked it ſo vigorouſly, that it was ſur- 
rendered to him, on condition that the -' 
Iriſh ſhould be given up. and that the | 


» Gibſon' . Camden, P- $47 
> Ws 


Engliſh 


7 
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Engliſh ſhould march to Los Cos 
the lieutenant, was afterwards hanged 
for his treachery or cowardice. The | 
governor, and ſeveral perſons of rank. in 
the country, were. taken priſoners, and | 
5 the town was plundered... Mytton was 
ſoon af ter the ſiege made Governor, and 
received the thanks of the houſe for his 
4 good ſervices, 
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THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS or THE. 
 WELSH—ACCOUNT GIVEN BY GIRAL- 
DU.S CAMBRENSIS—ROYAL HOUSEHOLD 
IN THE TENTH CENTURY—EXTRACTS 
FROM THE WELSH LAWS—SINGULAR> 
RECOMPENCE FOR SEDUCTION—C O M- 
PENSATIONS FOR MURDER AND AF= 
FRON TS—FEUDAL TENURES AND VAS=- 
SALAGE—THE. ASSACH—METHOD, OF 
HUNTING—LAWS OF THE CHASE— 
" GCAMES—PRESENT. MANNERS—CURIO- 
SITY—SUPERSTITIONS—K N OCKERS— 
SINGULAR RELIGIOUS CUSTOMS—_ 
MODE OF COURTSHIP——WEDDINGS— 
| FUNERALS —OFFERINGS—THE 10D 
LYS—OBSERVATIONS, ON MR. PRATT— 
CLERGY. | ey 


Tue aw ond: 1 -thes Wel 3 
have had many ſingular and nn 
features, from the earlieſt periods of 
beit, hiſtory. Driven into this obſcure 


e | corner, 
| 4 5 | : 5 | 24 


— 
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corner, near der centuries ago, | they 
| have, from the mountainous nature of 
their country, and their own diſpoſitions, | 
been ever ſince almoſt entirely ſecluded 

from all commerce with their neigh- | 
bours, and prevented from ſettling any 
connexions with them. They, therefore, 
we find, prejudiced in favour of their 
own inſtitutions, and their own cuſtoms, 
retained many of them for ſeveral cen- 
turies af terwards. From their ſecluſion | 
they alſo contraſted new, and different 


habits, different modes of life, and many 


other cuſtoms which remained, long un- 

known totheir neighbours, ſome of theſe 
have been tranſmitted to us, by their 

bards, and others by their hiſtorians. = 

Sylveſter Giraldus Cambrenſis,* Arch- 

| deacon of St. David's and Brecknock, | 
s who, 

lle was of noble Flemiſh parents, - hoon near ir Tenby, 


in Pembrokeſhire, i in 1 1 He was ſecretary to Henry II. 
| | wy tutor | 


* 
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* in 555 year 1 189, travelled through > 
Wales, his native country, with Bald- 
win, Archbiſhop _ of Canterbury, to 
preach, the cruſades has left us, though 
mingled with much ſuperſtition,” and 
many of thoſe incredulous ſtories, which 
were common in thoſe dark ages, a very 
accurate detail of the character of the | 
Welſh people. | 

Pride of anceſtry and nobility, were, 
he ſays, atthat time, points] held by them 
in the higheſt eſtimation ; and ſo deeply 
rooted was this ſpirit, that even the very 
loweſt of the people, carefully preſerved 
the genealogy of their families, and 


were able from memory, to recite:the 


names 1 their anceſtors, for n. ge- 


„ 


tutor to King bus and 8 ld Biſhop of 85 
David's. He wrote an Iriſh and Welſh Itinerary, and other 
works. He died, and was buried at St. David's, ous: Ke * 
age of ſeventy,” | . 5 


_ £ — — 
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They were keen in their reſentments, 
and revenged moſt deeply any inſult, 


committed on their family. They were 


vindictive and bloody in their anger, 


and too prompt to avenge, not only re- 


cent injuries, but even thoſe committed : 
at very remote periods. 
They did not in general reſide in ci- 


ties, villages, or camps, but led ſolitary 


lives in the woods. On the borders of | 
their foreſts, the lower claſs formed their 
dwellings, by twiſted ozier coverings, f 
ſuited to the different ſeaſons of the year, 
but with as little art, as expence. 
They had no: beggars in their whole 
country, for their hoſpitality was extend- 


ed to every one. They eſteemed liberali- 
ty, and particularly hoſpitable entertain - 


ment, as preferable to every other vir- 


tue. By a mutual return of civilities, 
this habit was ſo common, that when- 


ever a traveller entered a houſe: upon 
|  deliver- . 
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del vering his arms to the guard, 4 
of the domeſtics brought a veſſel of wa- 
ter to him; and ſuch was the cuſtom, .; 
that if he ſuffered his feet to be waſhed, 
be was conſidered as a lodger for. the 
night. The offering of water was their 
mode of invitation; but, if he refuſed | 
this kindneſs, he was conſidered only ag 
deſiring a morning's recreation. 
The ſtrangers who arrived in the * 
morning were entertained through the 
whole day, and till the evening. with 
the converſation of young women, and 
the muſic of the harp, for almoſt . every 
5 houſe was provided with both of theſe; 3 
from whence it appears, ſays Giraldus, 
that this people were not, like the Iriſh; 1 
given to jealouſy. Every tribe orfamily © 
poſſeſſed the /{kill of playing upon the, 
harp beyond any kind of learning; and 
the Welſh altogether excelled, in the 
wit and L ingenuity of their ſongs, and 
: ex- 
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extewpbratiecus: effuſions of genius, al 
the other Weſtern nations. : 
In the evening, the ſtrangers being 
all aſſembled, an entertainment was pro- : 
vided for them, according to their num- 
ber and rank, and according to the abi- - 
lity of the hoſt. The kitchen was not 
Joaded with much profuſion, nor with de- 
licacies, or with incentives to gluttony; 
nor had they tables, table-linen, or nap- 
kins: nature was always — more ; 
| than ſplendor. RES 
The gueſts were placed by threes at 
ſupper, and- the diſhes were placed on 
green and freſh ruſhes. They had alſo 
thin and broad cakes of bread, that were 
always baked the ſame day. | 
At the ſame time that the whole fa- 
mily, with a kind of emulation in their 
civilities, were waiting on the gueſts, 
the hoſt and hoſteſs in particular always 


remained „ that they might 
overlook 
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overlook the erate; and fee that none of 
the diſhes were taken away till every | 
one had finiſhed; ſo that if any one Had | 
not ſufhcient, it might be his own fault. 
When the hour of reſt approached. 5 
a large bed of ruſhes, thinly ſpread, and 
covered with a hard and rough cloth, 
the produce of the country, was ranged 
lengthways along the ſides of the room. 
On this they all laid down together, in 
the ſame drefs they had worn during 
the day, which conſiſted of a ſhirt and 
ſmall cloak. The fire was always kept 
burning at their feet during the night; 


and either when they found themſelves 


ſtarved, or the bed uneaſy, from it's 
hardneſs, they haſted to it, to ſeek a re- 
medy againſt thoſe inconveniences: 

then, returning again to their bed, they 
alternately preſented one ſide to the 
cold, and the other to the hardneſs.” 


85 This was called Brichan, or you the ſame with the 
more ancient Brach. 
Both | 
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Both ſexes of: this nation took particu- 
lar care in preſervin g their teeth. Theſe 
they kept perfectly white, by continu- 
ally rubbing them with a greep hazel 
and a woollen cloth; and what tended 
much to their preſervation, they 1 invari- 
ably abſtained from every kind of hot 
food, uſing only ſuch as Was cool and 
temperate. 
The men, ha were VPN occupied. 
in military affairs, ſhaved their beards, 3 
leaving only a whiſker above their up- 
per lip. The youth went by clans and 
families, with their chief at their head; 
and they were ſo prompt in the defence 
of their country, that they were per- 
mitted to enter the houſes of every per- 
fon with theſame ſecurity: as their own. 
In the time of Howel Dda, Howel tbe 
Good, about nine hundred years ago, and 
near three hundred before the time 'of | 
Giraldus Cambrenſis, the royal manſion | 


* Girauld, Camb, Deſcript. Cambriæ, Cap. X, XI. 
conſiſted 


+ 
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conſiſted merely of a oval; or hall; 


an yſdafell, or parlour; and a bwythy, 


or buttery; an yſdable, or ſtable; a cyn- 


hordy, or dog-kennel; and an yſgubaur, | 
or granary; an odyn, oven or bake- 
houſe; a tybychan, or little houſe; and. 


i hundy, or bed room.“ 18 
The fire- pan was of iron, an the fuel 
of wood; and the bed was only of ſtraw, 


as it continued to be, even in the royal 


| bed-chambers of England, till ſo late 
as the concluſion of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. . The King's own drefs was a man- 
tle and. tunic, ſhirt, breeches, ſhoes, 


Rockings, and gloves, and a cap of ſkins. 


The Queen” s was nearly the ſame, dif- 
fering only in her -having fillets under 
her cap. | 

The great officers of the court were, 


Pen-teulu, the Mayor of the Palace; Ef- 


. Leges Wallice, Lib. þ 4 0. 47. From theſe Law Fa 
which were founded ſometime betwixt the years 940 and 


950, much of the following account is taken, 3 
DT feirad- 


— wv 
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WN the Domeſtic Chaplain;.. 
© BM Dyſdain, the Steward of the Houſe- 
hould; Pen-hebogydd, the Head Fal- 
coner, or Maſter of the Hawks; * and 
Braw dur Llys, the Court Juſtitiary; 
Pen-gwaſdrawsd, the Preſident of the 
G rooms; Pencynydd, the Chief Huntf- 
man; Gwas Yſdafell, or the Lord Cham- 
| berlain, whoſe place it was to make the 
King's bed; Dyſdein Yvrenhines, Stew- 
ard of the Houſe to the Queen; Effeirad 
Y vrenhines, the Queen's Chaplain; 
Bardd-teulu, or the Court i Poet; Goſ- 


degwr, or the King s Sergeant, who had 


to command filence in the King's hall 
at dinner, by ſtriking on a particular pil- 
8 lar; Dryſawr Yneuadd, the wann 


* When the Nate of the kate gave any n 

Im his private apartments, he was entitled to three horns of 

the beſt liquor, and one diſh ; but he was cautiouſly required 

to bring his cup in perſon tothe hall at every repletion of it, 
lelt he 2 drink too much and neglect his birds. 

Leges Wall. Lib. J. 1 Fo 


of 
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of the Hall; — Yr Yſtafell, the | 
Door-keeper of the Chamber; Pen- 
cenydd, or the Maſter of the King's 
Hounds; Meddwyd, the King” s Cellarer; 
Meddyg, or the Phyſician to the Houſe- 
hold; Trulliad, or the Butler; Dry- 
ſawr, or the Porter,“ who had to provide 
ftraw for all the beds, and to kindle all 
the fires in the court; the Cog, or Cook; 
the Cantrwllyd, the Curator of Lights; 
Morwyn Yſdafell, the Chambermaid ; 
Gwaſtrawd Avwyn, the Groom of. the 
Rein; Troedawc, the Footholder; and 
Gwaſtrawd Avwyn Yvrenhines, the 
Groom of the Rein to the Queen. - | 
In this eſtabliſhment we ſee the head | 
of the falconers, the chief of the grooms, 


the . lauzeat, and the _— all . _ 


; . of the "Wes that paſſed through the 8 be was to have, T1 

© 23 a perquiſite, any ſow that he could lift by the briſtles with 

one hand, ſo that her feet ſhould be as high as his knees. 

And every animal without a tail paſſing "OY the gate 

was his OR — Wall © Fs 
| im- 
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immediately amongſt the great officers 
| of ſtate. _ Such a precedence was natu- 
rally given them in a court, generally 
devoted, as all originally were, and as in 
all illiterate ages ever will be, to the 
pleaſures of the feaſt and the diverſions 
of the chace. 1 Yay 
In the abſence of the amg hs au- 
thority of the court was veſted in the 
Domeſtic Chaplain, the Steward of the. 
Houſehold, and the J ae of the ee | 
conjointly. | 3 
Their different ranks i in ſociety were, 
Brenin, or Teyrn, the King; Twyſog, or | 
Duke; Jarll, or Earl; Arglwydd,or Lord; 
Barwn, or Baron; Uchelwr, or Squire; 
Gwr-eang, or Yeoman ; Alltud, or Vaſ- 
ſal; and, laſt of all, the Caeth, or Slave. 
The King had reſerved to him, the 
EE of commanding every perſon to 


join his army; and once a year, if it were 
neceflary, to 80 with him out. of the 
: country; 


— 
— 
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comnttys dnekesivt locawrmumonarittain 
had the power of calling them __— 
whenever he pleaſed. 


If a neceflitous ating; exiled; nn 
without the power of returning, paſſed 
three nights and three days without | 
lodging, and without receiving any alms, 


and in that time went through three 
townſhips, having nine houſes in each 
townſhip 3 if he Was, after that time, 


impelled by hunger to commit theſt, no 


perſon could have redreſs againſt him. 


A Welſhman, by both parents, having 


no debaſed blood in him, was accounted 
a2 free native gentleman. ales 1b 


If a villain! took the ſon of a Fae 


having the father's conſent; to bring him 


up and take care of him, that child Was 


a participator in the inheritance of the 
villain, in the lame manner as his own 
children | | 


* . * 
. 5 
4 2 2 3 9 - 


vor. III jẽ᷑ 


* 
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There were three ſciences which 2 
villain could not teach his ſon without 

the conſent of his Lord ; ſcholarſhip, | 
bardiſm, and ſmitheraft.* a But if | the 
Lord ſuffered him to ſtudy any.one of 
them for a certain time, he was by that 
— means made free, and could no longer 
be ranked with the villains. 
„ The Welſh had alſo two ſingular 3 
| one of which was, that if any perſon 
killed the cat that was about the King's 
palace, ſhe was to be taken by the tail, 
and her head touching the floor, ſo 
much wheat was to be forfeited for the 
offence, as being thrown | round her, 
would cover the tip of her tail; „ 
other, that if a dog accuſtomed WP: bite 


* This was one e of che Tiberal ſciences: RAN term {had a 
wore camprehenſive ſenſe than we give to it at this time; 
and the artiſt muſt have united 1 in his own mind different 

branches of knowledge, which are now praQifed ſparmy, 


| ſuch as raiſing the ore, and converting it into metal. 
See n el II. 351 
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pec N , had done it FRE times; and after 
that his owner had neglected to kill him, 
he was to be tied to the foot of his maſter, 
and not at a greater length than two ſpans, 
and in that manner to be killed. Three 
cows were alſo to be paid, as a n | 
tion for the wrong, to-the King.* 

The females employed ſo much; of 
their time i in ſpinning, that the ſpindle 
became, not long afterwards, the ſymbol 
of the ſex, and an eſtate devolving to the 
female line, was formally ſaid, by law, to de- 
ſcend to the diſtaff, + And thus engaged, 
the. Britiſh virgin was declared mar- 
riageable at the age of fourteen. The 
lover addreſſed himſelf to the father of 
the maid; and; if he agreed to the mar- 
riage, he introduced his daughter to the 
ſuitor: a few an concluded mY on 
* Leges Walle. | 
Hence the 8 of the term 2 * an unmarried 


woman. 
re Wallicw, Lib IL 6.1. 


ET: 
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for the abſolute authority of the father 
took away all power of refuſal fromm the 
daughter; and, if ſhe diſliked the lover 
whom he had recommended, ſhe had no 
other reſource, than the tears of en 
or the dangers of flight“ 

The recompence to a virgin Who had 
been ſeduced. was very ſingular;—On _ 
complaint made, that ſhe was deſerted 
by her lover, it was ordered by the 
court, that ſhe was to lay hold of the tail 
of a bull of three years old; introduced 
through a wicker door, and- ſhave and 
well greaſed. Two. men were to goad 
the: beaſt; and, if ſhe could, by dint of 
ſtrength, retain the bull, ſhe was to have 
it by way of ſatisfaction; but if not, ſhe 
got nothing but the greaſe that remained 
in her hands. From this, and other pe- 
nalties for -the lams allENGey 45 fear t 


15 tt4% 


LS Whitaker, > Hitory of Mancheſter, 1. ' oY 
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the crime was not held by them 2 2 | 
a very deep Gaye. 0 . 
For leſſer injuries they had pecuniary 
atonements. A Welſhman for the lots 
of his finger received one cow and twen- 
ty pence; for his noſe, ſix oxen and a 
hundred and twenty pence; and for being 
pulled by the hair, a penny for every fin- 
ger, and two pence for the thumb, the 
inſtruments of inſult. The Saxons had 
ſimilar fines; and the Normans, like 
perſons of nice honour, e 4 be- 
nalty of five ſous for a pull By-the: noſe; ; 
and ten, pour um co¹ au derriere.* _ | 
A compenſation for the murder of a 
Mayor or Chancellor was nine ſcore and 
nine cows; of the chief of a family, it 
was thrice that number; and of a King's 
villain, it was three ſcore and three; 
and a pound and a half was a ſatisfac- - 


* Pennant, I. 290, who quotes Leges Wallicz. | 
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tion for the murder of + a found boden 
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flave. 1 
The Britiſh Princes, and tity Lords | 


of particular territories, were owners 


in capite+ of all their lands, and foverei gn 
Lords of all their fubjects and bondſ- | 
men, to whoth' they diſtributed ſeveral 
townſhips and hamlets, to be holden'by 


particular tenures, and ſubject” to ſack 
terms and conditions as the beſtowe 


thought fit to impoſe. Thee banants 
were either free natives, or the better 
ſort of vaſſals, or they were perfect 
ſlaves. The free natives were thoſe who 


had ſome degree of freedom, who might 


go where they pleaſed, had the powe 
of buying and ſelling, and poſſeſſed ſe- 


veral immunities ; but the others formeec 


part of the property of their T- ords, an nd 
could be diſpoſedof 8 aſed | 


"IP Leges Wallicz, 1 e 
+ Or in chi:f, holding their 3 as tenants under the 


| King, or Prince of the country. - "Rs 
| | — 
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had the power of ſelling and cl 
offspring, as they would cattle, from 
their eſtates, and this cuſtom remained 
in the townſhip of Porthaethwy, in An- 
gleſey, for many years after the reign 
of the Welſh princes. Mr. Pennant, 
in his Tour,f has inſerted a copy of a 
deed of ſale; of ſeven of them, with their 
families, which was TT ſo. EN as 
the year 1448. 16-036 3-4 2 
The tenants, bothf free and: Wand were 
ſubject: to ſeveral. ſervices, which they 
were obliged to perform. They were 
not coy compellable to attend the. King - 
in his wars; but they were under the 
neceſſity of attending their Lords, when 
engaged in their petty contentions, 
ſome for a limited time, and only to par- 
ticular places; but others indefinitely | 
to any place, and at their own, 1 | 


1 


55 Keie Mona ws Refavrata, p. 121, 122. 6 
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Certain of them had to maintain the 
Prince's ſteward, his horſes and cattle, | 
his falconers and hawks, &c. In the 
building of houſes or mills, ſome from 
their tenures were obliged to carry 
the ſtones, others timber, ſome to repair 
the roofs, and ſome the walls. Some | 

had alſo to repair the wears, others to | 
hedge the warrens, and others alſo to at- 
tend the offices of the larder or kit chen.“ 
HBeſides theſe tenures, there were cer- 
tain lands, that were not holden under 
any Lord or Prince, but of Saints, or 
patrons of churehes, where the tenants 
called theraſelves- Abbots. Of © theſe 
there were no leſs than ſeven it the 
Ie of Angleſea, that were entitled in 
capits to ſeveral tenures, viz: St. Breuno, 
St. Cybi, St. Cadwaladr, St. Peirio, St. 
Cyngar, St. Machutus or Mechell, and 


St. Elian.+ . | „„ 


Now land's . 5 127. 129. 1 wid, p. 133. 
8 5 The 
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The nen eaſtonm ol exenipting 


from capital puniſhment, even the moſt 


atrocious aſſaſſin, by payment of a fine, 
was retained much longer in this coun» 
try than in any part of Britain. It was 
practiſed by the Lord Marchers in the 
fifteenth century, an and continued in ſome 
parts of Merionethſhire till the latter 
end of the reign of Henry VIII. when 


| it was entirely aboliſned . | abe ig, 


The Welſh had, prior to the reign of 
Henry V. a cuſtom, called the Ass ach, 
by which it was pacollagy' to have the 


perſon could beclgred who v was $ accuſſ; 1 
of any crime. Before it's abolition. by 
this monarch, an Englithman was liable 
to continue in gaol for. life, as it ſees 
impoſſible for one of our. hated. nation to 
procure even a far leſs number of com- 


purgators than this ſtrange law required 


. © Pennant's Tour, I. 288. 3 
4 e 1 for 


4 
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ber Nis: acquittal.” — made the at- 
tempt penal, and the proſecutor liable to 
an impriſonment for two years, to pay 
treble damages, and to pay beſide a fine 
and ranfom before he could: be releaſed;* 
The Welſh, who: followed the plea- 
ſures of the chace with great avidity, had 
ſeveral animals which were the objects of 
their purſuit. Of theſe were, the he 
the bear; a ſwarm of bees; the ſalmon; 
＋ Dringhedydd; climbing animals, pro- 
bably wild cats, martins, and ſquirrels; 
the cock of the wood; the fox; the hare; 
and the roe. Some of theſe come very 
improperly under our idea of hunting; 
yet were comprehended in the code of 5 
laws relative to the diverſion formel, 45 
as is ſuppoſed, by Gryffyde d ap Cynan 
The method of hunting, was with ei- 
ther hounds or greyhounds, which they 
held i in leaſhes, and let og at the ant 


| "6 Pennant, [. 389. | | 
5 „ mals. 
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mites "he was not allowed for ah y pers 
ſon to kill an animal of the chace, on 
it's form or at reſt, on pain of forfeiting 
his bow and arrow to the Lord of the 
Manor. When ſeveral greyhounds, the 
perty of different perſons, were let 
ſlip at any animal, the perſon, whoſe 
dog was neareſt the beaſt when it was 
laſt in ſight, was entitled to thè· kin. 
A bitch was excepted, unleſs” it” was 
proved, that ſhe was pregnant by a dog 
which had before won à ſKkin 
Every. perſon” who carried a horn, 
was to give a ſcientific” account of the 
nine objects! of the chace. "If he was 
not able to do this, he was looked po 
as a pretender, and forfeited his horn. 
The Chief Huntſman was the tenth | 
officer in the court. At a certain time 
of the year, he was to hunt for the King 
only; but, at other ſeaſons, he was per- 
mitted to hunt for himſelf.” His horn 


* 
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was that of an ox of a pound value. He 


had in winter an ox's hide, to make 


leaſhes; and in ſummer a cow's, to cut 


into ſpatterdaſhes. | e 


The King had liberty t to hunt his 
ever. be pleaſed; but, if a beaſt Was 


killed on any gentleman's eſtate, and 
not followed and claimed by the huntſ- 
man that night, the owner of the land 


might convert it to his. own uſe; but he 


was to take good. care of the dg and- 


preſerve the ſkin.' N 
The penalty for killing. one of: the | 
king 8 tame ſtags was a pound, and a 


certain fine; if a wild one was killed, 


betwixt a certain day i in November and 
the feaſt of St. John, it's value was ſixty 
pence; but the fine for killing it, a hun- 


dred and eighty. A ſtag was reckoned 


equal in value to an ox; a hind to a 
well-grown cow, a roe to a goat, and 
wild ſow to a tame ſow. A badger had 

; od * 
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no * becauſe 1 ſouls years it was 
meaſled: wolves, foxes, and other nox- 

jous' animals, had no value, becauſe every 
_ perſon was allowed to kill them ; and 
there was none ſet upon a hare for this 
very ſingular reaſon, becauſe it was be- 


lieved won other month to nn it's 
ſex,® 


The Welſh: had ancient! y twenty- 
four games, moſt of which were welt cal- 
culated. to render them that hardy and 
warlike nation they have proved them- 
ſelves. Of theſe, the firſt were the fix 
feats of activity: running; leaping; 
l imming; wreſtling; riding, or feats in 


cChariots of war; and diſplay of ſtrength, 


in ſupporting and hurling weights, ſuch 
as pitching the bar, or a large ſtone, and 
throwing the fledge, or quoits. — 
Then the four exerciſes of weapons : „ 
archery, throwing the javelin, and to 5 
hurl with a fling; fencing with a ſword 
78 Pennant, II. 127, 128, 129. and 
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and buckler; fencing with a tw o -handed 
word; and playing with the quarterſtaff 
e three rural ſports hu 3 
e and hawking. „ gpg 
The ſeven e Fae litera ry 
games: — poetry; playing on the harp; 
reading Welſh; _finging a ſong with 
lle harp and Crwth; ſinging an ade in 
flour parts with accentation; heraldry ; 
and embaſſy. „ ee cnet 8 
5 The ach en games: —cheſs;. 
draughts, and ſhuffleboard; dice, i | 
_gammon;*. and tuning the harp. ? 
From ancient, I will now deſoend to 
modern times, from that hardy race of 
warlike characters, which were with ſo 
much difficulty ſubdued. by the Engliſh 


| e ne preſent pe . . 
g Our preſent game of back Jang N to 3 = 
| taken from this; it's name being evidently derived from the 
| Britiſh words bach ad Ae which bgnity 2 e battle 
| or conteſt. | 

N + Joars's Welth Bards, r. 55. e 
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in which they enjoy happineſs, that, in 

feudal times, they never experienced... is 
In thoſe mountainous, ; or ſecluded 
parts of the country, that are ſcarcely 
known to the Engliſh touriſt, where their 


manners ſtill retain the greateſt degree 


of originality, the lower claſs of the in- 
habitants appear to poſſeſs. an innocence 
155 and ſimplicity of character, unknown in 

the populous parts of our own. country; 
and amongſt theſe. it is, that we are to 
ſearch. for that native. hoſpitality, ſo 
much boaſted of by the Welſh. wri- 
ters: but, wherever the Engliſh have | 
had frequent communication, from their 
being i in general ſo profule of their mo- 
ney, and from the temptation that this has 
aftorded to practiſe impoſitions on, them, 
I have found the people, but little differ- 
ing from the like claſs amongſt us... On F 
the greatroads, they ſeemtotake apridet = 
werzeaghi g. in maß of their little bar- 
gains, 
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gains, \thelr Saxon neighbours, i as i viey 
denominate the Engliſh. A Welſh gen- 
tleman informed me, (and in many in- 
ſtances I have experienced it's truth) 
that it is a common practice amongſt 


them, to aſk nearly as much more for an 


article, as they mean to take, and with 
thoſe who know them, it is always uſual 
to offer them leſs. This is the caſe in 
ſome meaſure, in our own country, but 


certainly not ſo frequently as in Wales: 


The Welſh people have in general a 
ruſtic baſhfulneſs and reſerve, which 


by ſtrangers unuſed to their manners, TS 


has been often miſtaken for ſullenneſs. 
They are generally ſaid to be very iraſ- 
_ cible. This may beſo, but lam inclined | 
to think, that the natural rapidity ol 
their expreſſion, in a language not un- 
derſtood, has alone been frequently 
conſtrued into paſſion, when there has 
been r of the kind. perſons WH 


form 
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he women n in the mount ws 
are generally about the middle ſize, 
though more frequent! ybelow, than above 
it, and though their features are often 
very pretty, their complexions are for 
the moſt part ſomewhat {allow They | 


”"_ 


. wear long blue cloaks,* that deſcend al - 


moſt to their feet; theſe they: are ſeldo 


to be ſeen without, even in the very hotteſt 
| weather, owing, moſt probably, to the 


ſudden ſhowers, which the attraction of 
the mountains renders hem liable to 
be taken in. In North Wales, they 


have all hats, Gmilar to thoſe of the 
men, and they wear blue ſtockings, 


without any feet to them, which they 
keep down by a kind of g 


put round one of their toes. In the 


welt unf nfrequented, parts, they {e Id i 


ny "Blue « nid one aol wr among the Britons, 10 nt i 
earlieft periods. There is an ancient Welſh' proverb, ©. T1 
35 * N it's der ne” | 
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wear any 1 Aa Sunday, or 
the market - day, and even then they of». 
ten carry them in their hands, as they 
go along the roads; I have ſeen them 
by ſix or eight together, ſeated on the 
bank of a rivulet, after their journies 
from the neighbouring villages, waſhing 
their feet, before they entered the © 
towns. In abe ebe if their hands 
are not otherwiſe employed, they * 
rally occupy their time in knitting, and 
I have ſometimes ſeen that, even a hw | 
vy fall of rain would not. compel them 
to give it up. Their employment e 
in doors is chiefly in ſpinning wool. 
The Welſh peoplearenaturally e 
tive and curious, but this is by no means 
a cireunnſtanan eee this country. | 
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world, it is the aue and it is only i in 
ſuch parts of Wales that — 
is the: moſt obſervable. Dr. Franklin, 

1 - 
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has told us that this curioſity: PTY 
ſo much in America, that when he tra- 
velled i in that country, if he only wiſh- 
ed to aſk the road, he found it expedient 
to al time, by nen his queſtion 
with My name is Benjamin Franklin 
Aby trade a printer - am come from 
ſuch a place and going to ſuch 4 
K place; and — — 5 


from the inquiſitive ee of men 
in general, where novelty lays ſuch hold 
upon their attention, it would even ſeem 
ſtrange, were we not to find it ſo. 

They are much inclined to ſuperſti- 
tion But in all countries, there are 
weak and. fooliſh people; in England, 
many of our peafantry are ready to 
fwallow, with the moſt credulous avidi- 
y, any "ridiculous tories of - 2 ofts, 
hobgoblins,/or or fairies.” In Wales it is 
TOE . 1 more 
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5 more general, and the peopleare certain- 
1y more credulous than the generality 
of the Engliſh. There are very few of 
the mountaineers, who have not by 


heart a whole ſtring of qr mh 
of thoſe diſembodied beings. i fog 


The Roman Cavern, in Ma. 
nech hill, called Ogo, has been lohg no- 
ted, as the reſidence of a clan of the 
fairy tribe, of whom the villagers re- 
late many ſurprizing and miſchievous 
tricks. They have liſtened at the mouth A 
of the cave, and have ſometimes: even 
heard them in-converſation, but always 
in ſuch Jo whiſpers, that. their words 
have been never diſtinguiſhable. | The 
ſtream that runs acroſs it, is celebrated 
as being the place, in which they have 
been heard to waſh their. clothes, and 
do ſeveral other kinds of work. x | 
Theſe buſy little folk, 8 to 3 4 
ſomewhat allied to what are called 
i | 5 Knockers, 


* a — 
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: Mgt which by the Welſh: are be 
lieved to be a ſpecies of ærial deinps, 
that are heard underground, i in or near 
mines, who by. their noiſes direct the 
miners where to find a rich vein. The 
following extraordinary account of 
them, is from a letter of Mr., Lewis 
Morris, to his brother, Mr. William 
Morris, Comptroller of the cuſtoms at 
Hol yhead, dated October the 1 1 1784. 
I will make no comment upon it, and 
only preface it by obſerving, 5 Mr. 
Morris, was a very learned and ſenſible 
man, and a perſon whoſe judgment is 
eſteemed of great wei ight, by every one 
who has been either acquainted with 
him or his writings: People Who 
know very little of arts or ſciences, or 

the powers of nature, (which in other 
words, are the powers of | the author-of : 
nature) will laugh at us Cardiganſhire 
# Miners, who. maintain the exiſtence of 
Knockers 
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in minen, Aa kind of good-na- 
tured impalpable people, not to be ſeen, 
but heard. and who ſeem to us to work 
in the mines; that is to ſay, they: are 

types, or forerunners of working in 
mines, as dreams are of ſome aceidents 
which happen to us. The barometer 
ſalls before rain or ſtorms. If we did 
not know the oonſtruction of it, we 
ſhould call it a kind of dream, that fore- 
tells rain; but we know it is natural, 
and produeed by natural means] eoni- 
prehended IP us. Now ho- ] are we 
ſure, or aw body ſure, but that bur 

dreams, are produced by the ſame natu- 
ral means'? There is ſome faint reſem- 
blance of this in the ſenſe of hearing 5 
the bird is killed before we hear the re- 
port of the gun. However this is, 1 

muſt ſpeak well of theſe Knockers, for 
they have actually ſtood my very good 
friends, whether they are aerial beings, 
called 
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called ſpirits, or r whether they: are a pes · 
ple made of matter, not to be felt by aur 
grofs bodies, * air and are, - and 
Ike” a att ——ö0- 
Before thin! i of Eger! y 
Mwyn mine, theſe little people, as We 
call them here, worked hard there day 
and night; and there are abundance 
= honeſt ſober people, who have heard 
perſons who have no 
vein af . or of mines either 
but, after the diſcovery of the NO 
they were heard no more.” 3 

„% When I began on weeding at phys 
Lluyd, they worked ſo freſh there for a 
conſiderable time, that they even frigh- 
tened ſome. young workmen out of the 
work. This was when we were driving 
levels, and before we had got any ore; 
but when we came to the ore, they ah : 
gave over, and I heard no more . 92 5 
m. | 
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45 Pa * miners, are no more CON» 
a at hearing them bling, boring 
were ſome of their own people; and a 
ſingle miner will ſtay in the work, in 
the dead of the night, without any man 
near him, and never think of any fear 
or harm they will do him; ſor they 
have a notion, that the Knockers are of 
their.own tribe and profeſſion, and-are a 
harmleſs people, who mean well. Three 
or four miners together, ſhall hear them 
ſometimes, but if the miners ſtop to take 
notice of them, the Knockers will alſo 
ſtop; but let the miners go on at their 
own work, ſuppoſe it is boring, the . 
Knockers will go on as briſk as can be, 

in landing, blaſting, or beating down the 
looſe; and they were always heard a 
little, from: them en Ow came to 
the ore. 
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. . SG "Theſe are odd aſſertions, but they 
are' certainly facts, though we cannot, 
and do not pretend to account for them. 
We have now very good ore at Livy: 
Llwyd, where the Knockers were hear 
to work, but have now yielded up the 
place, and are no more heard. Let who 
will laugh, we have the greateſt reaſon 
to rejoice and thank the Knockers, 1 
- Wer God, who ſends us theſe notices.” 
Aw intelligent friend of mine informs 
me that theſe noiſes of the Knockers, as 
they are called, have very lately been 
heard in the pariſh” of Llanvihangel 
Yſpeiviog, in Angleſea, where they con- 
tinued at different intervals for ſome 
weeks. In accounting for theſe noiſes 
it has been obſerved, that they probably 
proceeded either from the echo of the 
miners at work, or from the dropping of 
water; but theſe ſeem by no means ſuf- 
| figient, if Mr. Morris s aſſertion be true, 
5 : that 
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Ae . theminers are going on with 
one kind of work, they are going on 
with another, while for inſtance, as he 
ſays, the miners are boring, they are 
blaſting, the former certainly cannot be 
true, and the blaſting entirely puts the 
latter conjecture out of the queſtion, for 
the droppings of water could never 
produce any effect of that kind. As 1 
am only acquainted: with the ſubject 
from report, I am under the neceſſity 
of leaving the elucidation of theſe ex- 
traordinary facts, to ſome who have 
better opportunities of enquiring into 
them. I have only to expreſs a hope | 
that the ſubje& will not be neglected, 
and that hoſe who reſide in any neigh- 
bourhood where they are heard, will 
enquire into them carefully, and if pof- 
ſible, give to the world a more accurate 
gecount of them, than the preſent. 
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As ben as it is dark on the. evening 
before M ichaelmas-day, the Welſh peo- 
ple kindle great fires near their houſes, 
and generally, where they can have it, 
on a large ſtone upon an eminence. 
Theſe they call Coelcerth; or bonfires,and 
Rowlands, in his Mona, ſuppoſes thiscul- 
tom to have originated with the Druids 
and to have been intended by them as an 
offering of thankſgiving,” for the fruits 
of the harveſt, The Druids had. alſo” 
another at the vernal equinox, - to im- 
plore a bleſſing from the Deity on the 
fruits of the earth. On Michael mas-eve, 
ſeveral hundreds of theſe fires may ſome- 
times be ſeen at once, round each. of 
which are numbers of the labouring peo- 
ple, dancing hand in hand, in merry 

* glee,” ſhouting and ſinging,” in the 
moſt riotous and frantic manner. In 
many places they retain a cuſtom, of each 
throwing ſtones or .nuts into the flame, 

by 


* 
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by which they pretend to foretelt the 
good, or ill luck, that will attend e 


in the enſuing year. 


On the eve of St. John the baptiſt, 
they fix ſprigs of the plant called St. 
John' I Wort, over their doors, and 
ſometimes over their windows, in order 
to purify their houſes,” and by that 


means drive away all fiends, and evil 


ſpirits, in the ſame manner as the Druids' 
were accuſtomed to do with Vervain, 
They have a firm belief in witches; D 

and confequently, many old women, 
merely becauſe the) happen to be old and 
ugly, are forced to bear all the blame 
of the cows not yielding milk, or of the 
butter not forming in the churn. They 
are alſo believed to poTeſs the power of 
iuflicting any diforder they think pro- 

per, on man or beaſt, and that they ne- 
ver neglect to do it, if they have been 
offended. There are now living two 


Cele- 


* $7. 406 


— > a> 


— 
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celebrated conjurors, or fortune-t llers,- 
who are conſulted by all the neighbours, 
| when their goods, or cattle. are miſſing; 
theſe are Sjonet Gorn, of en 
Dick Smot, of Oſweſtry. TREE 
The young people 3 ann pre- 
tended. modes of foretelling their future 
fweethearts, but moſt. of theſe being 

common alſo amongſt the peaſentry of | 
our Own country, it would be een here * 

t0.repeat he e oh hal 

I have been informell, that a diſorder 
ſomething ſimilar to St. Anthony's fire, 
called Ir Eryr, the eagle, i is ſuppoſed 
by thelabouring people to bealwayscured 5 
by the following kind of charm. A man 
or woman whoſe father, grandfather, or 
great-grandfather, have eaten the fleſh 
of that bird, is, to ſpit upon the part 
affected, and rub it, and they fay 
that it will certainly go away. A ſer- 
vent 1t girl, belonging 1 toa friend of mine, 
Who 
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who reſides in Wales, fays. ſhe wag 
cured of this complaint by an old man, 
whoſe grandfather . had eaten of an 
eagle's s fleſh ; he made uſe. alſo. of ſome 
words, to aſſiſt in the charm. which the 
did not comprehend. ls 

There i is an opinion, very ee. 
received within, the Dioceſe of St. Da- 


vid's, in Pembrokeſhire, that aſhort; time 


before. the death of any perſon, a light 


8 frequently. ſeen. proceeding from the 
houſe, and even ſometimes from the bed, 
where the fick- perſon lies, and-purſues 
it's way to the church where the N 
is to be interred, preciſely in the 8 
track, in which the funeral is afterward 
to follow. This light i is called col 
| Corph; or the corpſe eandle. 
yy have been told of a ſtrange ae 


that prevails in ſome parts of North | 
Wales, which no doubt, the clergy tudy 5 


to to aboliſh, as much as lays i in their * 


7 en 
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er. When any perſon ſuppoſes him · 
telf highly injured, it is not uncommon 
for him to repair to fome church , dedi- 
cated to a celebrated Saint, as Llan 
Elian, in Anglefea, and Clynog in Ca- 


85 ernarvonſhire, and there as it Is termed 


ts offer his enemy. He kneels down on 
his bare knees in the church, and' offer- 
ing a piece of money to the Saint, utters 
the moſt virulent imprecations, calling 
down curſes and misfortunes upon the 
offender and his family for generations | 
to come, all which they have a firm be- 
lief, will come to pafs. Sometimes i in- 
ſteadd of a church, they repair to ſome of 
the facred wells, that are dedicated to the 
Saints. Mr. Pennant, * mentions his 

being threatened by a fellow, who fan- 
_ died he had been injured by him, with 


* me TOS of St. Elian, and a a jour- 
it 
| tas 2 = Se his Tour, 1. 337+ 
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« ney. to his well, to curſo kim: with ef- 
ce fect.” 42 5 8 mu : To 
See on cheſe ee are in . re- 
put te for the cure of diſeaſes, by means 
of the interceſſion of the Saint. The 
Saints are alſo applied to, when any 
kind of good are loſt, and are made the 
inſtruments, 28 recovering them, or of 


0 he 5 thief Who A ſtolen 


St. George had r in che e pariſh 
of Abergeley, in Caernarvonſhire, his 
holy well, at which this Britiſh | mars, 
had his offering of horſes, for the rich 
were, at certain times, accuſtomed to 
offer one, to ſecure his dleſſing on all the 
reſt. St. George was the tutelar Saint 
of thoſe animals; and all that were diſ- 
tempered, were brought to this well, 
ſprinkled with the water, and had this 6 
bleſſing beſtowed: Rhad Du 4 Saint 
FOG Mp 2256 R OTH Siors 
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Sbrr arnat, 0 che bleſſing of God, and * 
George be on thee.” 98 

In the chutehes, hben the Alte of 
. the Devil oceurreũ, an univerſal ſpitting 
uſed formerly te ſelze the eongregation, 
as if in contempt of that eviliſpirit; and 
whenever Judas was me) tioned, they 
expreſſed their aha of Ms 259 
fmiting their breaſts. / Zi, ef 5 

If a Efynnon Vai air, or w. Mc f our E Lay, 
or hny other ſaint was near, the water 
Wr baptiftn, was always drought from 
thence; and after the ceremony was 
over, old women were very fond of 
walhing their —_ in the water of the 
e „ . 

Upon Chriſtmas day, about, three 
o'clock in the morning, moſt of the x pa- 
riſhioners afſembled in the church, and 
after prayers and a ſermon, continued 
there ſinging pfalms, and hymus with 


* devotion, * it was day-light; 
and 


25 dan 


7 


* 3 
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and if, e age or r infirmity, any 
were diſabled fromattending, they never 


42 


kailed having Prayers! at home, and ca- 


rols on our Saviour's nativity. The 


former part of the cuſtom is ſtill in ſome 
#5 places * but too often perverted 


* 2 5 * at Kh warking, | | 
Whether in des, or fre, in earth, or ai, . 
'Th' extrayagant, and . We hies 
To kis-corllas,” hn 
But aug the | holy © frafon, | the. 


cock w was ſuppoſed to exert his power 


doubtedly originated the Welſh word 
Pulgen, as applied to this cuſtom. Ac- 
cordingiy Shakeſpere finely deſcribes | 
this old opinion : 2 a 


; b, ' 


; Pendant . 1 


OE act of emo: 


throughout the night; from which un- 


1 R 2 d 


1 
. 


8 
| 
vl 
{| 
| 
i 


z 
1 
if 
ot 
I. 


} 
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Hs” Angleſea, and part of Wer- 1 
onethſhire, have a mode of _ 
which, till within theſe. ew 
f ſcarcely ever heard of i in this Rage 
The lover generally comes, under the 
ſhadow of the night, and? is key, yith 


and cc tells, how true he loves ” This 
cuſtom ſeems to have originated in the 


neſs of fitting together i in cold weather, 
without fire. Much has been ſaid of 
| the innocence, with which thoſe meet- 


228 A TOUR ROUND NORTH WATES- 
Some ſay, that ever gainſt that ſeaſon comes, {1 9 
WW herein our Savioun's birth i is celebrated, „ wi I 
The bird of dawning ſingeth all night long: 1 11 
And then, they ſay, no ſpirit walks abodd . 
The nights are wholeſome : then no planets ſtrike : 
No fairy takes: no witch hath power to charm, e 
So hallow'd, and o | gracious is the ide. wy e 


The lower claſs of people of Caernar- 4 


* 


out any kind of reſerve, into "the bed 
of his fair one. | Here, as it is generally 
underſtood, with part of his # clothes 


Wag vo FM = 


ſtill on, he breaths Bis tender paſſion,” 


ſcarcity of fuel, and j in the diſagreeable- 


- 


* | ings 
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doh ee ; it may m | 6 in | 
ſome caſes, but it is certainly not an 
uncommon thing, for a ſon and heir 
: to be brought into the world, within 
two or three months after the marri- 

z age ceremony has taken place. No no- 
tice ſeems. however to be taken of it, 
provided the marriage is over, before 
the living witneſs i is brought to light. 
As this cuſſom is entirely confined to 
the labouring people, it is not ſo preg- 
nant with danger, as it might other- 
wiſe be ſuppoſed, for both parties be- 
ing poor, they are conſtrained to marry, 
in order to ſecure their reputation, and 

by that means, a method of CE 4 
livelihood. 1 206 1 Ri 
Their e are en atten- 
ded with noiſe and riot, being dedicated 
by the gueſts to little elſe than arinking , 
and ſinging.” On the appointed day, as 
milky! of the neighbours and friends 
as 


. 
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as can be collected der, attend the 
couple to the church, and from thence, 
after the ceremony, home again. Here 
a collection is made amongſt the gueſts, 
to defray the expences of the occaſion, 
and frequently to aid in eſtabliſhing the 
ne married couple in the world. At theſe 


times they are often ſo extravagant, that 


many of them have literally to ſtarve, 
perhaps for near a month afterwards, in 

order to make up the ſum they thus fool · 
iſhly expend; and it is from impru- 
dencies of this kind, and the ſmallneſs 
of their earnings, that. the people are 
kept ſo miſerably poor. In South 
Wales, previous to their weddings, a 
herald with a crook, or wand, ardorned 
with ribands, ſometimes makes the cir-, 
cuit of the neighbourhood, and makes 
| his © bidding,” or invitation, | in a pre- 
| {ſcribed form. But the Knight errant 


eavalcade on hourſeback—the carrying 
5 . 
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off as bride---the reſcue · the wordy 
war, in rhyme between the parties, &c. 
which formed a ſingular ſpectacle of 
mock conteſt at the celebration of nup- 
 tials, is now almoſt, if not altogether 
laid afide, throughout every part of the 
_ principality. 

The funerals, are alſo attended by 
great crowds of people, all the relatives 
and neighbours of the perſon decea ſed, be- 
ing invited, The cuſtom of 1 the *CONSTeger 
tion making offerings of money, on 
thoſe occaſions, 1 is I believe peculiar. to 
North Wales, and has no, doubt been 
retained from the Roman Catholic reli- 
5 gion, where the money was given for 
ſinging of maſs, for the foul of the de- 
ceaſed. It. is now only conſidered as 4 
mark of reſpect paid to the clergyman, 
for if he; is Not liked, the offerings are 
made on the coffin, at the door of the 
kouſe, where the perſon reſided, and diſ- 

5 tributed 
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tributed amongſt the. poor :relhtives: plu 
But when they are made in the church; 


the morning or evening ſervice, for the 


day is firſt read; the clergyman reading , . 
two prayers from the funeral ſervice, and 


then the general thankſgiving, and 


the reſt of the tervice, at the altar table: | 
When the prayers are concluded, the 
next of kin to the deceaſed, comes for- 


A. 


ward, and puts down ſixpence, or a ſhil- 


ling, if they are poor; but where theyare : 
more opulent, half a crown, or a crown, 
and ſometimes even ſo much as a gul- 
nea. This example i is followed by the 
other relatives, and afterwards by the 
reſt of the congregation that. are able, 
who advance i in turns, and offer. When 


the offering of ſilver is ended; there i is a 
ſhort pauſe, after which thoſe who are 


not able to afford more, come forward 


and put down each a penny, (a half- 
penny 1 not being admitted). The col- 


lections 


. 


7 
"MF 
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lections thus made, amount ſometimes 


to ten or fifteen pounds, but where the 


relatives are indigent, to not more tlian | 


three or four ſhillings. If the FOR 
are poor, but particularly where a man 


or woman, is left with a number of chil, 
dren, the money is uſually given to 


them by the clergyman. After the col- 


lection is entirely finiſhed, the remain- 
der of the burial ſervice is read; and the 
awful ceremony iscloſed. The offerings 
at Llanbublic, and Caernarvon, are ſaid, 


upon an average, to amount to ſeventy 
five, or eighty pounds a year. I have 


been told, that it is the intention of the 


ef clirgy of North Wales, to aboliſh this 


cuſtom, if poſſible. 

It is uſual in Caernarvonſhire, and 
ſome other parts of North Wales, for 
the neareſt female relative of the decea- 
ſed, be ſhe widow, mother, ſiſter, or | 


e to pay ſome * perſon of 
the 
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- we hw: Fa and * of the { PEA; 
age with the deceaſed, for procuring. 
ſlips of yew, box, and other evergreens, 
to ſtrew over, and ornament the grave, 
for ſome weeks after the interment ; and * 
in ſome inſtances for weeding and adorn-. 
ing it, on the eves of Eaſter, Whitſun- 
tide, Chriſtmas, and ſome other particular 
days, for a year or two afterwards. The 
money is given to the perſon on a plate, 
at the door of the houſe, where the body 
is ſtanding on a bier. This gift is cal» 
led Drodlys, for formerly inſtead of it 
the perſon uſed to receive from the hand 
of the female relative, a cheeſe with a 
piece of money ſtuck in it, and ſome 
white bread, and afterwards a cup of 
drink, but this practice is now entirely 
diſcontinued ; the gift however, ſtill re- 
tains it's old name. - When, this cere- 5 
mony is 1 the clergyman, or in his 
abſence, tbe pariſh clerz days the Lord 8 
| prayer, 


* 
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prayer, after which they proceed with 
the corpſe. Four of the neareſt of kin 
take the bier upon their ſhoulders, a 
. cuſtom conſidered as the higheſt reſpect 
that filial piety can pay to the deceaſed. 
If the diſtance from the houſe to the 
church is conſiderable, they are relieved 
by ſome of the congregation, but they 
again take it, in order to carry it in and 
out of the church. I have been told that 
it is uſual in ſome parts, to ſet down the 
bier at every croſs way, between the 
houſe and the church, and again repeat 
the Lord's prayer, and to do the ſame 
when they enter the church- yard. They 
generally ſing pſalms on the way, by 
which the ſtillneſs of ruſtic life is often 
broke into, in a manner finely produos 
tive of religious reflections. Be, 
ſome places it was cuſtomary for 
the friends of the dead, to "kneel and ſay 


the Lord $ and oyer che grave, for 
ſeveral 


* 
F * 
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foveral Senitlays after ths inter geg and. f 
1 to dreſs the grave with flowers. 
Among the Welſh, it was WI 
fortunate for the deceaſed, if it mould 
rain while they were carrying him to 
church, that his bier might be Veen with 
the dew of heaven! N 
J have obſerved, that in many parts of 
Wales, as well as England, the relations 
moſt ridiculouſly crowd all into that 
part of the church-yard, which is South 
of the church ; the north, or as . ley 
term it the wrong 1 de, being accounted 
unhallowed ground, and fit only to be 
the dormitory of. ſtill-born infants, and 
ſuicides. 6 Xo 
Mr. Pratt, has given us a alias; 
mated, and enchanting deſcription of 
the neatneſs of the Welſh church- Yards, 
and of the c care that is taken by the re- 


lations, of the graves of their Kindred, 
| * „ "4 
Tennant, 1 % +4 Gleaings trough Wales. ; 
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5 vile La am e to „lay, that if this gen- 
tleman has ſtated facts, they muſt be not, 
as he has aſſerted, in general, but com- 


pletely local; I never ſaw, nor could ever 


during the whole of the three months I 
| ſpent ; in Wales, hear of the graves be- 
ing weeded every ſaturday, '« of their 
„being every week, planted with the 2 
or choiceſt flowers of the ſeaſon,” . 
that if a nettle or weed, were ſeen on . f 
Sunday morning, the living party to 
whom the grave, on which it was ſeen 
delayed, « would be hooted, after di- 
vine ſervice, by the whole congrega- | 
+; tion.” Mr. P. throughout the whole 
of his Vi ines) ſeems to have mingled 
too much of the noveliſt with his obſer- 
; vations. To this there would be lefs 
objection, if by ſome previous hint, he 
could apprize us of the entire of the 
former : the characters which ought 
never to be confounded, might thus 
I be kept diſtinct. Aut when a writer, who 


* 2} 


i 
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ſeems to think himſelf entitled to K. 
dit (and i in general perhaps not wit ow! 
reaſon) in relating his real adventures, 
condeſcends to einbelliſh his account 


with fiction, however I may admire his 


abilities, I cannot t help GETS 1X his a 
ice. 1% ag 

The clergy of North Wales are in 
general very reſpectable men, and their | 
be. raed pretty well attended. . The | 


verſities. Theſe circumſtances — 

them upon a much more reſpectable 
footing than thoſe of the ſouthern, WW 
ſion of the principality, whoſe ſtipends, , 
I have been told, are fo ſlend a: 
render their ſituations almoſt worſethan 
thoſe of the Uabouritg claſs of the com- 


5 rot i 
munity.® 2 ES | * 


* The reader will find an aocount of che Methodiſts, in 
the account of Caernarvon, Vol. I. p. 277, Re. 
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BARDISM. AND Waben A HIS- 
TORY. OF THE DRUIDS—RELIC OF 
DRUIDICAL: SACRIFICE YET: EXISTING 
—$OLEMNITIES—MODE* OF INSTRUC=- 
TION—DRESS—REFORMATION OF THE 
BARDS BY GRIFFITH AP CYNAN—THE 

' EISTEDDFOD—DEGREES IN POET RR 
AND MUSIC—BARDIC HISTORY CONTI 
NUED=>ACCOUNT OF | THE HARP—OF 

AN ANCIENT ONE IN TRINITY COL= 
LEO EI BRARY DUBLIN=DAFYDD AF 3 
GWYLYM'S SINGULAR ABUSE 0 THE 
LEATHERN HARP——THE CRVTH—P1B= | 
CORN—CHARACTER OF THE WELSH | 

* WELSH AIS. 

ä ancient Britiſh Barde, were dvi, 
Nt into * efſential claſſes of Der- 


gor Druid, 


* Strabo, lib, XV. Derwydd meals the body of che 
oak, and, by implication, the man of the oak, from-the Bri- % 
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+ nich word dow. an oak, and „%% a terminat] on 
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Bard, and Ovate. Ot theſe there es 
one chief head, called the Arch Druid, to 
whom the whole rendered an inen 
obedience, . and by whom they were 
guided i in conducting their moſt! impor- | 
tant affairs.“ He was eſteemed ſu- 
preme throughout the whole nation, and 
to his tribunal 'the people annually af- 
| ſembled, and in , appeals. that were 
made to him, he ge a final judgment, 5 
to which the parties were obliged to 
abide. On the death off the Arch 
Druid, the next in dignity and reputa- 
tion ſucceeded him; but if the merits 

of ſeveral were equal, the election was 
made by the collected votes of the in- 


ferior orders. The babitati 15 © 1 


Bardd fi gnifies the branching or what ſprings from, derived 
from bär, a branch, or the top. Omydd implies the diſciple, 
from dv, raw, and ad, above explained. Jones's Ba þ, 

* His omnibus Druidibus prœeſt unus, qui ma | 
ter eos habet ab Roritatem, Cæſar, Lib. vi. S. 1 300 | * 
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, Britiſh: Arch” Druid 1 is Luppoſed 10 Have 
been near Llanidan, on the ſouth eaſt 
coaſt of-. -Angleſea, where are laid, even 
yet, to be left ſome night veſtiges of 
Tre'rDryw theArch Druid' gmanſfon: B&d- 
Drudati,,the abode of the Druids: and near 
them Böd-owyr, the 5 of the Ovates, 
andTrer Beirdd, the abode.of the Bards. * 
The Druids were employed chiefly 85 
in the exerciſe of religious functions, 
and it was their prerogative to preſide 
over the rites and myſteries of their re- 
ligion. The office of the Bards was to 
ſing to the multitude their religious pre- 
cepts; to ſing to the harp at their nup- 
tials, and funeral obſequies, their games 
and other ſolemnities; and, at the head 
of they armies, to chant the praiſes, of}. 
thoſe who had ſignalized themſelves by 
virtuous, or heroic actions. The Ovate 
appears to have conducted the moſt tri. 
vial duties appertaining to their religion, | 


* Rowland's s Mona Antiqua Refarats 285, 2 236, 
W 1 and 
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and as. a diſciple” to have been in prepa- 
ration by the ſtudy of nature, for the | 
higher and more important offices ol : 
Yard. and Druid: 

Mr. Maſon, in his tragedy aff Carae- 
4000 has recognized all theſe orders 
where having ſpoken of he Arch Druid. 5 
he . OM. Wes 


| "His brotheood, F CR 
g _ the neighbauring cliffs, | N 
: PT hel 
| rege the —_ Kill'd in nature's lore: 8 1 
— | Vonfer gros, „ 
5 Ave tenanted by baxds, » ho nightly thence 8 #1 ä 
Rob d in their flowing veſts of innocent white, 
Defcend- with harps that glitter to the moon, 
2 mpigg ee Krains. 3 


The Denitis and Bards were thi s 
tho legiſlators, * and phyſicians of the 
ancient Britons; they compoſed bywns 
for the uſe of the temples, and: accompa- 


i They are « foppoled to bore been the firſt Taten ww: 5 
In Britain. The firſt written laws are fald to have been 
thoſe of Dyvnwal Morlmud, King of | Britain i 449 r bo- 
forc Cat called the Mocl.nutian een 8 
wied 


* * 
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nied them 8 their law They ſang 
the eſſence and immortality of the ſoul; 
the works of nature; the courſe of ce- 
leſtial bodies; the order and harmony 
olf the ſpheres; and the encomiums on 
the virtues of eminent men.“ In later 
periods, they kept an account of the de- 
ſcent of families, emblazoned their arms, 
and compoſed ſongs on the valiant ac- 
tions of illuſtrious warriors, in heroic 
| verſe, which they chanted to their harps, 
and conſequently were the national hif- 
torians; and from them much of the an- 
cient hi ſtory of this n has been 
collected. 1 
The Druids were —— the firſt 
and moſt diſtinguiſhed order of the na- 
tion: they were frequently choſen from 
the moſt reſpectable families: and the ho- 
nors of their birth, aided by thoſe of their 1 
function, procured them the higheſt ve- 
| WS amongſt the people. The au- 


hy (far, Lib. VI. {. . 
82 thority 
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thority even of the Kings, was greatly 
controuled by them; for, being conſidered 
as the interpreters of the Gods, their 
power. and conſequently the honor paid 
to them, was incredibly great. | 
On all important occaſions, the Bards 
were ambafladors between contending 
chiefs; and their perſons were at all 
times held ſacred. « Cairbar,” ſays O- 
ſian, feared to ſtretch his ſword to the 
„ Bards, though his foul was dark. 
„ Looſe (ſaid the noble Cathmor) the 
„ Bards. They are the ſons of other 
0 times. Their voice ſhall be heard in 
„other years, when the Kings of Te- 
* mora have failed.“ They, as well as 
the Druids, were exempted from all mi- 
litary ſervices, even in times of the 
greateſt danger;* and, when they at- 
tended their patrons into the field, to 
ſing their heroic actions, they had a 
guard aſſigned them for their protec- 


tion. 
c VLC ic. _ 
„ Whatever 
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Whatever . opinions the Dru- 
ids might privately entertain, they cer- 
tainly, in public, either worſhipped a 
multiplicity of Deities, or one God un- 
der ſeveral titles and appellations; of 
which was Teutates, or Mercury, the 
inventor of arts, and the chief conductor 
of travels and expeditions; then, next in 
order, came Apollo, Mars, Jupiter, and 
Minerva, under different Britiſ names.“ 
To theſe they offered human victims. 
On ſolemn occaſions, they reared huge 
images, whoſe members, wrought with- 

oziers, they filled with living ; men; or 
with different kinds of animals; and, 
ſetting fire to them, conſumed theſe mi- 

ſerable victims, as ſacrifices to their 
cruel Deities. Thieves, robbers, and 
bother malefactors, were preferred for 
this purpoſe; but if theſe were wanting, 
innocent Perſons were taken. + Diodorus 


* Cal. R 11. 1 Ibid, . 16—Strabo, VI. 198. 
Siculus 


* 
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Siculus ſays,“ that condemned crimi- 
nals uſed to be reſerved for five years; 
and, on a certain day, ſacrificed all toge - 
| ther. Captives of war were alſo, immo 
lated in the ſame manner. It was alſo 
an article in their creed, that nothing 
ſmort of the life of a man, offered a ſa 

_ crifice on their altars, could. atone with 

the Gods for the death of another man. 
A ſingular relic of the aneient ſacri- 
c ions of the Druids, is yet remaining in 
ſome parts of North Wales. When a 
violent diſeaſe breaks out amongſt the ; 
Horned cattle, the farmers of the diſtrict 
where it rages join, to give up a bullock 
for a victim, which is carried to the top 
of ſome neighbouring precipice; from 
whence it is thrown headlong down; 
and this they call cating a n. to 
« the Devil. Ker | Eber apts 


» Strabo, V. 32. © + Cel. VLG. 
1 4 be 
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It bas been dad, ; that the Druids 
taught the Pythagorean doctrine of 
tranſmigration of ſouls into other bo- 


dies; but Luran and Mareellinus * both 
repreſent them as teaching, that tlie 
ſoul, after death, aſbended into fm 
higher benen it enjoyed more pet 
feét happineſs.” 4 1 28 t VE. SOD 

Their acts of the were! at per⸗ 
formed — ait; lor they Hliought 


places — for this purboſe aß. 
pear to have been groves of du. -Pliny# 
fas they dreſs and cultivate groves 


« of oak; for; without that'tree; or thefs 
« proves} they never celebrate any part 


«of welpe functions.“ Theſe groves 

were great incloſures of tall and ſpread- 

ing oaks, ſurrounding: their moſt facred 
„Teel. 1 1445 beet 1 3 * 


? > ; _ 2 
+ Hiſt. Nat. Lib. XVI. c. 44. e | 
1 3h 5 places. 
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places: In theſe they had their mounts 
and hillocks, which they called Gorſedd+- 
a, from their ſitting aloft upon them, 
when they pronounced their decrees and 
ſentences, and made their ſolemn ora- 
tions to the people; or their erected 
pillars, to which ſome think they yielded 
divine honors, as _ Lonely of their 
deified heroes. 
They dee Aa very high e in 
the miſſletoe * * of the oak; for, when. the 
end of their year was near, they marched 
in pr oceſlion; with great ſolemnity, 7 to 
gather it, 7; In: order to preſent it to their 
Deity; inviting all the world to aflift at 
the ceremony, in theſe words: The 
* NEW Foods than, way the . 


1 *. 
p Wa. * 73 3 £45 
! * 11 . 


TT 2 In fame parts ; of T Wales the eee ag called kuck. 
all- heal; pre: abr, the celeſtial tree; and achelavydd, the 


| lofty ſhrub, , Beſides this plant, the Druids ritually gathered 
Iycopodium f/elago, fir- leaved club- moſs ; and Jamelus valerandi, 


* 


20 medical uſcs,- IN dp 


42 


« foe, 


* 
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6 toe. * The aides * — the 
prieſt aſcended the oak, and, with a gol- 
den hook, cut off the miſletoe, which 
Vas received in a white garment ſpread 
for the purpoſe. This part of the cere- 
mony being ended, the victims, two 
white bulls that had never been yoked, 
were brought forth, and offered up with 
prayers, for the proſperity of thoſe, to 
whom had been given ſo precious a 
boon. The miſletoe thus gathered, was 
deemed an antidote to all poiſons; and 
they uſed it as a ſpecific againſt ferflity. 
The moſt ſacred ſolemnities of the 
Druids were uſually performed on the 
ſixth day of the moon, which was always 
the firſt day of their months. But be- 
ſides this, it appears probable, that they 
had alſo, with the generality of man- 
kind, one day in ſeven ſet apart for di- 
vine worſhip. What other feſtivals, or 
anniverſary ſolemnities, they had, we 


| know 
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know not; wits it is not waited but 
that they had ſet times, and peculiar ce- 
lebrations, for _— o_ their deified 
warriors. _ ! nn 
To be excluded from their facred rites, ; 
was eſteemed the moſt grievous. puniſh- 
| ment that the Druids could inflit; and 
they had the power of doing this to any 
that they judged it proper. Thoſe 
againſt whom this ſentence of excom- 
munication was pronounced, were con- | 
ſidered. as impious, and their ſociety was 
ſhunned by all: They were denied the 
protection of the law, and were rendered 
incapable of any honor or truſt. The 
Druids took every care to inculeate 5 
the people, the indiſpenſtble obligation 
of their ſubmitting tothe neceſſary rites 
and duties of oblation and facrifice, to- 
gether with their own indifputable 
power, of deſigning and appropriating 
: whatever perſons or things they thought 
| | 5 | proper, 
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proper, for the cruel victims of their al- 
tars. This power, which was tlie chief 
prop of the Druidical any re- 
tained to the laſt. | | 

The diſciples of the Druidical Bards 
underwent a noviciate of twenty years, 
during which time, they learned an im- 
menſe number of verſes, in which they 
preſerved the principles of their religious 
andcivil polity, byuninterrupted tradition, 
for many centuries. Though the ufe of 
letters was familiar to them, they did 
not deem it lawful to commit theſe 
verſes to writing, in order that, dy this | 
means, they might ſtrengthen their ite... 
tellectual faculties, and keep their my. — 
terious knowledge from the contempla- | 
tion of the vulgar: | 

The metre, in which theſe dräculartf in- 
ſtructions were communicated to the 
people, was called Englyn Mikor, or the 
Warrior's Song; and is a kind of triplet 
ſtanza. That the Engliſh reader may 
have 
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| have ſome idea of their conſtruction, Ft 
have inſerted, from Jones's Muſical and 
Poetical Relics of the Welſh  Bards,* 
tranſlations of five of them. Theſe have 
the ſame number of lines and feet as the 5 
original; and the ſenſe is preſerved, as 
near as the limits of the metre would 
| allow. The two firſt lines do not ſeem 
to have much connection with the haſt; 
however, there appears to have been no 
mall degree of art employed in their 5 
compoſition. In the firſt lines, the 
Druid deſcribes, either actions that are 
familiar to every one, or the appearance ; 
of viſible objects: : he then concludes, 
with a precept of morality, or a prover- 
| bial ſentence; and, by annexing to it 
undoubted fact, artfully implies, and en · 
gages the mind to receive the truth of 
the moral maxim, as equally clear and 
well-eſtabliſhed as the identity of mate- 
rial . 


{ * 


Fage 4. 
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In the oak's high-tow'ring grove, 
Dwells the liberty I love.— 
une Aale * truſt remove. 


1 


Liberty I ſeek and have, 8 
Where the green birchen branches ware 
Keep a ſecret from @ knave, 


Snow a robe o'er hamlets flings; | 
In the wood the raven ſings.— 
Too much fleep no profit brings. 
When the mountain ſnow is ſpread, 
Stags love ſunny vales to tread— 
Vain is ſorrow far the dead. | 


% s 

Fair the moon's ref] plendent bow, 
Shining on the mountain ſnow,— 

3 the ewicked never r know. 


In all the orders of Druidiſm, 1 
hair was worn very ſhort, and the beards 

extremely long. All wore long habits; | 

*. the Druids, when performing their 
religicus rites, had on robes of white, as 
„ of truth and Piety. The Bards 
at theſe times wore azure garments, 
with cords to them, as ſymbols of Hea- 
ven, peace, and fidelity; and the gar- 
ments of the Ovates were green, the | 
emblems of learning and truth, 


The 
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The immenſe power that the Druids 
had acquired, drew upon them the ven- 
geance of the Romans, who, in other 
inſtances, were not often intolerant. 
The pretext for firſt attacking them, 
was the cruelty committed in their ſa- 
cred rites; but the true reaſon was cer- 
tainly the great influence that they 
had obtained over the people. The au- 
thority of the Druids in Gaul, was, by 
various means, ſo much reduced in the 
time of Claudius, that they are ſaid to 
have been entirely deſtroyed there, about 
| the year 45, by that Emperor. And in 
Britain, Suetonius Paulinus, the Gover- 
nor of the country under Nero, having 
taken the iſland of Angleſea, not only 
cut down the ſacred groves of the Dru- 
| ids, and overturned their altars; but alſo 
conſumed many of the Druids them- 
felves, in thoſe fires that had been kin- 
died for ſacrificing the Roman ae ts 
had that army been defeated.* | 


»FTacit. Ann. XIV. zo. 


Im- 


** 


Immediately after this event, thoſe 
who eſcaped, fled from the country,.and 
ſought refuge in the adjacent iſlands of 
Ireland, the Iſle of Man and Bardſey, 
places to which the Roman ſword had 
not at that time reached. The theory 
of the Britiſh muſic is ſaid to have 
moved with them, and to have ſettled in 
Ireland, which, from that period, conti- 
nued, for many ages, the ſeat of learn- 
ing and philoſophy. 

The Bards, having now loſt their ſa- 
cred Druidical character, began to ap- 
pear in an honorable, though leſs digni- 
fed capacity, at the courts of the Britiſh 
Kings. The muſic, as well as the poe- 

try, of Britain, no doubt received a tine- 
ture from the martial ſpirit of the times; 
and the Bards, who once had dedicated 
their profeſſion to the worſhip of the 
Gods in their Sylvan temples, the cele- 
bration of public ſolemnities, and the 
_ praiſe of all the arts of peace, and 
who had repreſſed the fury of armies, 

EO. wo pre- 
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prepared to ae upon each ther 8 ſpears 
now, 5 
With other echo taught the ſhades 
To anſwer and reſound far other ſong.” + 


At the commencement of the ſixth 
century, they began to reſume the harp 
with unuſual energy, to animate their 
country in their ſtruggle with the Sax- 
ons; but, from the ninth to the eleventh, 
if we are to judge from the few pieces 


that are extant, compoſed during that 


: period, their muſe ſeems again to have 
received a check. The hiatus continues 
till the time of Prince Gryffydd ap Cy- 
nan, who, about 1100; reformed many 
diſorders which prevailed amongſt the 
bards. Being educated in Ireland, this 
Prince either from a partiality to the 
muſic of his own country, or on ac- 
count of it's ſuperior excellence to that 
of Wales, invited over from thence ſeve- 
ral of the moſt celebrated mu ſicians, and 
formed a body of inſtitutes, for the 
1 | amend- 
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amendment of hw manners, mp" the 

correction of their art and practice.“ 
This reformation was effected by 

dividing them into claſſes, and aſſigning 


to each claſs a diſtinct profeſſion and _ 


employment. It was made their office, 
to applaud the living and to record the 
dead. They were required to poſſeſs 
learning and genius, a ſkill in pedigrees, 
an acquaintance with the laws and me- 
tres of poetry, a knowled ge of harmony, 
a fine voice, and the command of an in- 
ſtrument. They were diſtributed into 
three grand orders, of poets, heralds, and | 
muſicians ; each of which again branch- ; 
ed into ſubordinate diſtinctions. 
The firſt claſs of the poets conſiſted of 


Hiſtorical or Antiquarian Bards, who at 


times mixed prophecy with their inſpi- 
ration: they were alſo critics and teach- 
ers, and to them belonged the praiſe of | 


virtue and the cenſure of vice. It was 


* Powel's and Wynne's Hiſtories of Wales, | 
VOL. II. T _ 


222 to a 
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and poetry. Of them it was required, 
to addteſs married women without the 
air of gallantry; and the clergy, i in a ſe- 


rious ſtrain, ſuitable to their function; | 
to ſatirize without indecency, and with- 
a out lampooning; to anſwer and over- 
throw the lampoons of the inferior Bards. 


The ſecond claſs was formed of Do- 


.meſtic Bards, who reſided in the houſes 
of the great, to celebrate their exploits 
and amiable qualities; they fag the | 
| Praiſes of generoſity, contentment, do- 
meſtic happineſs, and all the ſocial vit- 
tues: and, in this manner, eminently 
Z contributed to enliven the leiſure of 


th eir patrons. 


The third claſs confified « = Herald 


Bards, who were the national chroni- 


clers, and were alſo well verſed in pedi- 
grees and blazonry of arms, and in the 
works of the primary Bards. They could 


trace back the deſcents of 1 princes 
and 
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and nobles; : as far as Beli, Sylvius, Ames 
as, or even to Adam himſelf. Their 
poetry was of a humbler kind: it Was 


ufually confined to ſubjects of jocularity 


and mimickry, invective and reproach. 

Of the Muſical Bards, the firſt claſs 
was appropriated to the performers on 
the harp: the ſecond” contained per- 
formers on the ſix- ſtringed Crwth. The 
tmird conſiſted of fingers; whoſe em- 
plboyment it was, to fing to the harps of 


others, the compoſitions of the Poetical 


Bards ;. but from theſe, a vaniety of 
other qualifications was expected. 


The Eiſteddfod, the Britith Olympie, 
was a triennial aſſembly of the Bards, 
for the regulation of poetry and muſic; 


for- conferritlg honorary degrees, and 
advancing to the chair of the Eiſtedd- 


fod, by the deciſion of a poetical and 
muſical tonteſt; ſome of the rival candi- 


a or eſtabliſhing, in that honorable 
. 8 . ſeat, 


”- 
_ 
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ſeat, the” Chief Bard, — had already 
occupied it. This aſſembly was ufually 
held at Aberffraw, the royal ſeat of the 
ancient Princes of North Wales; in An- 
gleſea; or ſometimes at Dinevawr, in 
Caermarthenſhire, the caſtle of the Prin- 
ces of South Wales; OF Mathraval, in 
Montgomeryſhire, the royal en of 

the Princes of Powys. 1 
Before any perſon could be ee : 
in the Eiſteddfod, the permiffion of the 
Prince or Lord, within whoſe juriſ- 
diction he lived, was to be obtained. 
If he deſired to proceed to degrees in 
poetry, he was obliged, at his preſenta- 
tion, to explain. the five metres of ſong; 
and to ſing them in ſuch a manner, that 
one of the principal Bards would declare | 
upon his conſcience, that he was com- 
petent to be admitted. He then became 
a pupil of ſome one of the principal | 
Bards, whom he was obliged. to attend 
LS 
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annually in Lent, and without whoſe | 
approbation he could make no compoſi- 
tion public; and, during three years, 
that is, till the next Eiſteddfod, he re- 
mained an under- graduate, and was 
called Diſgybl yſpas cerdd davod, a 
probationary Student of Poetry. 
At the next Eiſteddfod, he was exa- 
mined for the degree of Diſgybl Diſg y 
blaidd, or Bachelor of the Art of Poetry. 
After another like interval, the Bard 
took the degree of Diſgybl Penceirddi- 
aidd, or Mafter of the Art of Poetry; for 
which it was requiſite, that he ſhould 
underſtand the rules of grammar and 
rhetoric; and analyſe: and explain the 
_ alliterative concatenations of the lan- 
guage; to eſcape all the errors; and to 
ſing wg In parts YEP of 
the metres. 26: . 
To the Pencerdd, or ret or of Poe- 
try, who obtained his degree at the end 
„„ 5 of 
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of the 55 period, belonged the whole. 
_ myſtery of the art. He was able to ſing 
in. harmon y or concord, and was well, 
verſed in tranſpoſed alliteration. Among 
his qualifications, are enumerated ferti- 
lity in poetical ſubjects; a ſtore of mat- 
ter and invention ; authority of deciſion ; 
and a facility in compoſing in praiſe of 
the great, what would be heard or re- 
celved with the moſt delight, and ns 
retained in memory. 0 2 1 . 
- The degrees in muſic appear to | re 
been much the ſame in form with thoſe 
in poetry. The candidate was, for the 
firſt three years, a Probationary Student 
in muſic without a degree. At the end 
ol that term, he became a Graduate Pro- 
bationary Student. His ſecond degree, 
at the end of ſix years, was Bachelor, 
and at the end of nine, was Maſter of 
Muſio; and, as in poetry, the higheſt 
degree was Pencerdd Athraw, or Dodor 
of Muſic. | 55 
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f a diſciple df any eee was dif- 
covered in taverns, or ſecret places, 
playing for money. at dice, or any 
other game, any perſon was autho- 
rized to take from him whatever money 
was found in his purſe. For mockery 
and deriſion, and the invention or pro- 
pagation of falſehood, they were puniſh- 
ed by fine and impriſonment ; for the 
laws ſay the Bards ſhall be eaſy and 

peaceful in their manners, friendly in | 


their difpoſitions, and humble in their | 


ſervices to their un and his adhe- 
rents. EWA WP * y 
The Eiſteddfod, Was a rigid! ſchaol. | 
The poetical, or muſical diſciple, wha 
at the expiratien of his triennial term 
was not able to obtain a higher degree, 
was condemned e even to loſe that which 
he had already poſſeſſed. 3 
The Bards were ever held in the 
higheſt repute, by "me Britiſh Kings, | 
and Nobles. The Court Bard, or Lau- | 
reat Bard, was in rank the eighth offi- 
: | cer 
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cer of the King's houſehold, and was 
very often of his council. Whoever 
flightly injured him, was fined ſix cows 
and a hundred and twenty pence ; and 
the murderer of a Bard was fined a hun- 


dred and twenty-ſix cows. He accom- 
panied the army upon their march; and, 
in the front of the battle, ſang the an- 
cient ſong, called the Monarchy of 
« Britain ;” and for this ſervice, when 
the Prince had received the ſhare of the ; 


ſpoils, he was rewarded with the moſt 


valuable beaſt that remained. 


A vaſſal, by the practice of poetry end | 


muſic, which he could not adopt with- 


out the permiſſion of his Lord or Prince, 
acquired the privileges of a freeman, and 
an honorable rank in ſociety. _ 

Nothing can diſplay more forcibly, 


the eſtimation and influence which the 


Bards enjoyed i in the early periods, than 


their remarkable prerogative, of peti- 


tioning for preſents by occaſional po- 
= „„ 
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em This cuſtom day — to ſuch 
an — ſuch reſpe& was con- 
ſtantly paid to their requeſts, that, in 
the time of Gryffydd ap Cynan, it be- 
came neceſſary to controul them by a 
law, which reſtrained them from aſking 
for the Prince's horfe, hawk, or grey- 
hound, or any other poſſeſſion beyond a 
certain price, or that was particularly 
valued by the owner, or could not be 

| rojo % e | 
The revenues of the Bards aroſe from 
"oſs; at princely orother nuptials; and 
from the fees that they received in their 
circuits at Chriſtmas, Eaſter, Whitſun- 
tide, and in their triennial Cera, or grand 
circuit, when they were received into 
the houſes of the great, and continued 
ſo long as any feaſting laſted. Theſe 
fees and preſents were regulated in pro- 
portion to their degrees. They were 
alſo allowed a certain ſum out of every 
plough- 


| 
j 
i 
| 
| 
ö 


| 
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plough-land; and, in proportion, out of 
every half plough-land of their diſtrict. 
Beſides the regular, or graduated 
Bards, there were four other claſſes of 


inferior, and unlicenced Bards; theſe 
were of the meaner, and more unſkilful 


ſort of muſicians and poets, and were. 
what might be termed min/trels. They 


were Pipers, players on the three- 


ſtringed Crwth, taborers, and buffoons, 
They had no connection with the Eiſ- 
teddfod ; and their eftimation and their 


profits were equally inconſiderable. 


The period that intervened, between 
the reign of Gryffydd ap Cynan, and 
that of the laſt Prince Llawelyn,'4 is the 


brighteſt in the Welſh annals. It abounds 
with perhaps the nobleſt monuments of 
genius their nation can boaſt. The 


names of the Bards are numerous; but 


their remains unluckily very few. 


3 Early 
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Farly in the twelfth century, muſic 
and poetry had approached their utmoſt 
degree of perſection in Wales; nor by 
the common fate of the arts in other 
countries, did they ſuddently fall from 
the eminence they had attained, If 
during the ſucceeding age, they indica- 
ted any ſymptomsof decay, remedywas al- 

ways, ſo diligently applied by the ſkill of 
the Eiſteddfod, to thedeclining part, that 
they preſerved their former vigour, and 
omen WORE" even - aaditional N 
ces. 5 
By thpicouel Ss of Edward! I. \ with | 
though he had conquered this country, 
did not think himſelf ſecure in his tri- 
umph, whilſt the warm and energetic 
ſongs of a race of men, deemed almoſt 
_ Inſpired, were permitted to overawe the : 
vulgar, was affected a total maſlacre of 
the Welſh Bards. The enſuing ſcene : | 
to this, Gray had finely deſcribed : | 


On dreary Arvon's ſhore they lie 


EA with gore, and ghaſtly pale; 
Far, 


— * 
— * 
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Far, far aloof tv affrighted ravens ſail, 
The mi d eagle ſcreams and gon by. 


The Bards alter this £6 Complain, FM 
tal day,” were reduced to employ, their 


ſacred art in obſcurity and ſorrow, but 


while thus cramped i in their poetical de- 
partment, they had more leiſure for 
the ſtudy of heraldry, and, their other 
domeſtic duties, 1 

By the inſurrection, Wee under 
Owen Glyndwr, in the reign of Henry 
IV. the | martial ſpirit of the Britiſh 


muſe was once more revived, to cele- 


brate the enterprizes of their heroic 
leader. Like him the bards of his time 


were irregular and wild ;” and as the 
_ taper glimmering in it's ſocket, gives a 
ſudden blaze before it is extinguiſhed, ſo 
did they make one bright effort of their 


original and daring genius, which was 
ſoon afterwards buried, with their hero 


in the grave. . x? 
_ Under 
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- Under ini — of . VII. 
the” Cambro-Britiſh muſe was once 


more. reſtored, the Eiſteddfods, which 


had been diſcontinued were re-eſtabliſh- 


ed, and the bards were employed in the 


: honourable commiſſion of making out, 


from their authentic records, the. pede- 


gree of their king. | 
After a long interval of en 


| 2 them, commiſſioners were ap- | 
pointed by Queen Elizabeth, to aſſem- 
ble an Eiſteddfod at Caerwys, in the 


year 1568. They were inſtructed; to 
advance the ingenious and ſkilful to the 


accuſtomed degrees, and to reſtore to 
the graduates, their ancient excluſive | 
privilege of exerciſing their profeſſion. 
« The. reſt not worthy,” were by this 
commmiſſion commanded to . betake 
themſelves to ſome honeſt labour, and 
livelihood, on pain of being apprehend- | 


ed, and puniſhed as vagabonds. 
From 


| twelve. 
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"From -this tine-theckandic meetings 


ſeem to have again dwindled almoſt to 
nothing. A ſociety in London called 


the Groyneddigion, or North Wales men, 


have in theſe late years endeavoured 


once more to raife them from oblivion, 
by convening annual meetings in ſome 


village or town, in North Wales, giving 


ſubjects for. candidates to write upon, 
and honorary medals to ſuch as are ſuc- 
ceſsful. One of the firſt of theſe meet- 
ings was held about eight years ago, at 


| Corwen, in Merionethſhire; and an 
Eiſteddſod was aſſembled at Caerwys, 


on the egth. of May, 1798. This meet- 


ing was well attended. The number 


of Bards was twenty, of vocal per- 
formers OY of OO 
From the. arkich times the Bards 
were the Britiſh | hiſtorians; 3 in their 
1 8 trien- 
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triennial Clera, or perambulation, 
they collected and wrote down all the 
memorable tranſactions that paſſed in 
every country, that it concerned their 
ä profeſſion to notice. F or this purpoſe 
they had a ſtipend paid to them, .and a 
ſevere puniſhment. of long impriſon- 
ment, loſs of place, and dignity, and 
great diſgrace, was by law inflicted up- 
on ſuch as miſrepreſented facts, or ſet 
down falſities. No man was permitted | 
0 deſcribe any battle but ſuch has had 
been an eye-witneſs thereof ; for ſome 
of the chief Bards were Marſhals, of all 
battles; \they fat in council in the field, 
and were the King's, or General 8. in- 
telligencers, how the action went on; 
ſo that they could not be ignorant of 
any circumſtance of ee that 
was going on in the field. | 
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The muſical inſtruments chiefly. pe- 
culiar to this country are three, the 
Telyn or Harp, the Crwth, and the 
Pibcorn, or Hornpipe. 7 | 
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\ © "The principal of theſe is the Harp. 

This, which appears to have been the 
moſt ancient of all the muſieal inſtru- 
ments, deriving it's origin in the moſt 


IE 


* 
| 
bl 
| 
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remote periods of antiquity, was for- 
5 . merly 
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merly fo much in uſe in Wales, that 
do play upon it was an accompliſhment | 
| indiſpenſibly requiſite for every gentle- 
man, and upon this it was that the chief 
muſician, uſed formerly to perform in the 
courts of the Princes of Wales. | 
The moſt ancient harp of theſe coun- 
tries, now remaining, is an Iriſh one, 
which is ſaid to have belonged to Brian 
Boiromh, King of Ireland, who was 
lain in battle with the Danes, at Clon- 
tarf, near Dublin, in the year 1014. 
It is depoſited in the Library of Trinity 
College, Dublin. It has onlyaſingle row | 
of ſtrings, is not quite a yard high and of 
extraordinary good workmanſhip. The 
ſound board is of oak, the pillar and comb 
of red ſallow, and the extremity of the 
_ uppermoſt bar, or comb, in part is capt 
vith ſilver, extremely well wrought and 
chiſeled, and it has been otherwiſe ele- 
gantly ornamented. It has had twenty 
eight ſtrings. The bottom on which it 
reſts is a little broken, and the wood 
VOL. 11. U x 
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is much decayed. The: whole bears 
evidence of an expert artiſt. 

In early times the harp had only a 
| ſingle row of ſtrings, it was made ſmall 
and portable, and conſequently much 
confined in the compaſs of it's notes. 
It was neceſſary to tune it afreſh, when- 

ever the performer wiſhed to change the 
key; but when any accidental ſharp 

Was requiſite, in the middle of a tune, 
he ran up his hand cloſe to the upper- 
moſt bar, and ſtopped the ſtring dexte- 
rouſly with his thumb, whilſt he played 
the note with his finger. This trick 
was preſerved by ſome of the old harp- 
ers, of the laſt century, mat I believe it 
is now quite loſt. OOTY 

By the ancient Welſh ik the nr 
graduates were only permitted to uſe 
harps ſtrung with horſes hair, which 
they had curiouſly plaited. Same harps | 
of this kind were remaining, amongſt 
them, ſo lately as the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. The bodies of ſome 

"Wi 6 8 45 of 
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= of theſe were covered with leather, 
ſewed extremely tight at the back, over 
the wood, and the pegs which the ſtrings 
were ſerewed with, were made of bone 
or 6 
A Minſtrel of the latter period has 
left us this deſcription of himſelf, and 
his harp: 
If I have my harp, I care for no more, 
| It is my treaſure, T keep it in ſtore; 
For my harp is made of a good mare's ſkin, | 
The ſtrings be of horſe-hair, it maketh good din. 
My ſong, and my voice, and my harp doth agree, 
Much like the buzzing of an humble bee; | 


Yet in my country I do make paſtime, | 
In telling © of ep which be not in in pre- | 


Dafydd ap Owilym. + a Welſh l X 
who flouriſhed about the end of the 
fourteenth century, in his Cowydd y_ 
Delyn Ledr, or Poem, on the leathern 


7m The firſt bock of the Inereduttion of Knowledge by 

+ Or Dafydd Morganwg. Bond. to 15 Hael, (Lord of 
Maeſalag, in Monmouthſhire) and to the Monaſtery of Strata 
Florida, See _ works, publiſhed * ie Witkans, in the 


"Ys - Ts | harp, 
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harp, reprobates the uſe of it, in a moſt 
droll and entertaining manner. Grant 
bounteous God,” ſays he © that the bleſ- 
ſings may dawn of the mirthful man- 
ners of Wales in times of yore! The 
choiceſt ſpot ; a fair garden for the en- 
 joyment of life, thou wert, whilſt the 
time of Clera continued, and the learn- 
ing of the good old Cymry! Now, 
alas! cold the news; there is a noiſy 
ſtrumming amongſt us of difmal crazy- 
_ ſided harps, or leathern wickets. Da- 
vid had not one ſtring from dead ſheep * 
long proſper the faith. The minſtrels 
of the ſerious prophet, David, with all 
| the cunning of their divination, never 
formed one harp exquiſitely pleaſing, 
but of ſhiny hair, yet pure the ſong ! 
wiſe is the eaſy and ſprightly deſcrip- 
tion of the harp, ſtrung with black 
gloſſy hair. The hair-ſtrung harp, a 
worthy gift! by the bounty of heaven, 
which came complete to David, and 
was and henceforth ſhall continue from 
| = the 
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the beginning of the world: an FRET 
thought ! till the day of ee awful 
contemplation! | 1 
„There is none who would wiſh for: 
life amongſt us, ſhould he be ſkilled in 
muſic ; for there is nothing but the din. 
of this leathern harp ; (fie on the office ! 
proſperous it ſhall not be, played with: 
a horny nail of unpleaſant form ;* only 
the graceleſs bears it. For a learner, 
it will be difficult in a month' to put 
it in tune—the copper tinted ſtrumpet ; * 
an ugly plague, like the naked curve of 
the rainbow, a frightſul form. Itis the mur- 
mur of young ſprawling crows, a pleaſing 
brood affected by the rain. Having an 
ardent thirſt for perfection I loved not 
it's button- covered trough, nor it's mu- - 

lies nor I s guts, ee eventful ” 


. Galileo in kis a on ancient, and modern int 
ſays, the performet'on the harp, let his nails grow to a con- | 
ſiderable length, trimming them with great care, and ſorm- 


ing them ſomewhat like 860 . on the Jacks of a re 
chord. - 1. ER We ie © bh | 


bn 
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diſguſt; nor it's yellow colour, nor it's 


gaudineſs, nor it's unconnected angle, 
nor it's bending pillar; it is the vile 


that loves it. Under the preſſure of the 


eight fingers, ugly is the ſwell of it's 


belly, with it's canvas ſmock; it's trunk . 


and it's hoarſe ſound, were but formed 


for an age-worn Saxon. It is like the 


wild neighing, and diſmal roar of ſome 
bay mare, after horſes. The unceaſing 
din through the night, i is a perfect lifter 


to the frightful yellow hag of Ros. 


«< It is the noiſe of a lame 21 


amongſt the corn; a ſquealing fooliſh 


Iriſh witch ; it is the rumbling of the 
mill-ſtream, of Crazy Leap ; and like 
the ſhrieking wry-necked hare. It is 


the wooden ſickle of a prude of yare, 
. or the tottering ſhin of an old woman. 


„Let every muſical profeſſor from 
the Engliſh Marches, as far as Mona's 
Ile, ln to play upon a fair harp, with 


* The Yellow Pefilence, | Meth at 
| jetty 
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jetty mirs and to impart ;nfiructious, as 
was uſual in the time of our old fore · 
fathers ; I proclaim it! as for the other 
giftleſs twanging one, let no diſciple bear 
it in the face of day. 

In proceſs of time the double ok 
or harp with two rows of ſtrings, was 
invented which ſupplied the deficiency, 
and in ſome degree obviated the diffi- 
culty of playing the flats and ſharps. 
"WM he next improvement Vas the tri⸗ 
ple harp, which ſeems to have been in- 
vented about the fourteenth century. 
This is the harp now in common uſe in 
this country. It extends in compaſs to 
five octaves, and one note. The two 
outſide rows are the diatonics, which 
are both tuned in uniſons, and in any 
key that the performer means to play 
in. The treble row conſiſts of twenty 
ſeven ſtrings ; that is from. A in alt, || 
down to C in the baſs; and the oppo- 
ſite row or uniſons, (which. is played 
with the baſs hand) extends from A in 

„ | alt, 
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alt, down as low as double G in the 
baſs, which is thirty ſeven ſtrings. The 

middle row being the flats and ſharps, 
extend from alto, G ſharp, down to dou- 
ble B natural, in the baſs, conſiſting of 
thirty. four ſtrings. All the three rows 
together amount to ninety eight ſtrings: 

About forty years ago one Simon, of 
Bruſſels, made a ſtill greater improve- 
ment upon the harp, by the addition oſ 
pedals, for producing the half tones. 
This inſtrument is capable of great ex 
preſſion, and of executing whatever can 
be played on the harpſichord. There 
are but thirty-three ſtrings upon it, 
which are merely the natural notes of 
the diatonic ſcale; the reſt are made by 
the feet. It is an ingenious and uſeful 
contrivance, for by reducing the number 
of ſtrings, the tones of thoſe on re- 
main are improved. „ 

The Crwth, another of the Welſh na- 
tional inſtruments, is now ſo nearly out 
of uſe that it is ſcarcely known at all. 
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Sir John Hawkins,“ ſays, that in his time 


there was but one perſon, in the whole 


principalily that could play on it, and 
this was a John Morgan, of New 
borough, in the Iſle of Angleſea, then 
near ſixty years of age. I however met 
by chance with a perſon living ; at. Caer- 
narvon, who played to me ſeveral of the 


national tunes, upon this inſtrument. 


It is in it's ; general conſtruction upon 


| the ſame principle as the violin. 1 It's 


„ Hiſtory of Muſic, II. 275. | 
+ It's name is deſcriptive of it's bellying form, as it im- 
plies any protuberance, f ſuch as a flaſk, a ba, and the like; 
thus Crans Halen, i is a fa box, 
ſides 
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ſides are —— in a a firaight Une, to 
it's whole length, and as well as the 
finger board, are joined to a croſs bar, 
in which the pegs are fixed; the upper 
part thus forming a frame round the 
hand, ſo that the outſide edge forms 
nearly an oblong ſquare, with the cor- 
ners a little rounded. It's length is 
about twenty two inches, it is about ten 
inches wide at the bottom, and an inch 
and a half in thickneſs, There are fix 
ſtrings; the four firſt are conducted 
down the finger board, and the other 
two leave it about an inch to the right. 
The former are ſtopped with the fingers, 
and the others ſtruck with the thumb. 
The ſtrings are ſupported by a bridge, 
differing. in form from that of a violin, 
in not being like that, convex, but flat at 
the top. It is played with a bow, which 
ſince it is drawn over all the ſtrings at 
the ſame time, does not produce merely 5 
a ſucceſſion of notes, but of concords. 


The two lower ſtrings ſeem to ſerve as 
a kind 
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a kind of baſs. r The 
bridge is not placed at right angles to 
the ſides, but in an oblique direction, 
one end of it entering one of the ſound 
holes, and reſting on the back, and the 
other being placed on the belly juſt 
above the oppoſite hole. It is tuned by 
pegs, with a key or wreſt, in a manner 
ſimilar to ſome of the guittars. When 
played upon, it is 'hung round the neck 
of the muſician by a ſtring, as. both the 
thumb and fingers of the hand which 
it reſts upon, are in motion. 

The notes of each of the ſtrings, ad 
the method er of them are as | 
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The a 1 4 ſeems to have 
been in it's ſcale quite different from 
thoſe mentioned by Mr. Jones, in his 
account of the Welſh Bards, and by the 
Honorable Daines Barrington, in the 
Archæologia, of the Antiquarian So- 
ciety.* In each of theſe, one end of 
the bridge is repreſented as ſtanding i in, 
and the other below, and not as in _ h 
*_— above the ſound hole, 

I did not much admire the tone ar the 
ene it was harſh and unpleaſant, 
but this might be owing in a great mea- 
ſure, to indifferent” abilities of the per- 
former, and to the badneſs of it's con- 
ſtruction. When accompanied by the 
harp, it's tone was much mellowed, 
but ſtill it had unconquerable harſh- 
3 | 5 

As to the antiquity of the. Crith, 
there is but little written evidence, to 
uy it farther back than the-time of 


Thy fg 


* Vol. 10. * 33. 5 7 
Leland, 
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Leland, yet it has in general, been con- 
| ſidered of ſuch high antiquity, as to afp 
ford a probable conjecture that it might 
have been the prototype, of the whole 
fidicinal ſpecies of muſical inſtruments. 
Butler, in his Hudibras, ſeems to hint at 
it's having been ſuch : 
His fiddle is your proper purchaſe, 
Won in the ſervice of the churches; _ 
And by your doom-muſt be allowed 
| To be, or hun n nn, | 
5 Aae enn alſo to have teen ac- 
quainted with this inſtrument, when he 
Hark, how the minſtyils gin to marin aloud, 
Their merry muſic that reſounds from far; 


The pipe, the tabor, and the trembling crowd, 
That well agree withouten breach or jar. 9 


It does not appear to have been pecu- 
liar to Wales, for amongſt the outſide 
ornaments of the Abbey of Melroſs, in 
Scotland, which was built about the 
IF A. performer on the Crath was called a Crather, 
bence no doubt n Butler's name of Crowdero, in 


| time 
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time of Eduard IL. cho 12 a "ER of 
the Crmth, very little different from 
the one here deſcribed. N 
Beſides this Crwth, the Welſh had 
former! y another, called Crwth Trithant, 
or the three- ſtringed Crwth. The per- 
formers on this were held in very little 
eſtimation among the Bards, on account 
of it's not admitting equal ſkill and 
harmony, with either of the other two. 
The Pibcorn, or hornpipe, was fo cal- 
led becauſe both it's extremities were 
made of horn, the one to colle& the 
wind blown into it, and the other to 
carry off the ſounds as modulated 820 
5 —— vn, + 46 ji 


the . It 2 ſix holes in OPER 
for the fingers, and one behind for the 
thumb. 
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gots "It's length i is about wine 
inches, and in blowing it, the wind 
ſounds the tongue of a reed concealed 
within. The tone that is produced is, 
conſidering the materials of which it is 
compoſed, ſaid to be very tolerable, and | 
in ſome meaſure to reſemble that of an 
oboe. It is a rural pipe, and ſaid to be 
almoſt peculiar to the Ifle of Angleſea, 
where the ſhepherds play on it for 
amuſement, whilſt employed in tending 
their flocks. I do not think it is very 
commonly to be met with, as I never 
could obtain the ſight of one, in that 
Iſland, though I made many enquiries 
after 3 MES 
The W Daines Barrington 
conjectures, and with great appearance 
of probability, that this inſtrument ori- 
ginally gave name to that kind of coun- 
try dance, called Horn- pipe. It was 
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not entirely peculiar to Wales, having 
been alſo formerly uſed in Cornwall. | 

The Welſh muſic is like the Scotch, 
remarkable for a wildneſs and irregula- 
rity, but it is inferior to that in ſweetneſs 
of modulation. Much has been ſaid of 
the very high antiquity of moſt of their 
preſent airs, but the regularity of their 
compoſition ſeems to point out to us that 

they have not been formed at any very | 
remote period. The few ancient pieces 
that are yet extant, of which the dates 
have been aſcertained with any degree 
of accuracy, fall very far ſhort of the 
elegance and ſweetneſs of theſe melo- 
dies. The moſt ancient are grave and 
: ſolemn, and the plaintive, which were 
appropriated to elegies, and the celebra- 
tion of the dead, are ſtriking and pa- 
| thetic, whilſt the dances and jigs, are, 


on the contrary, extremely lively and 
cheerful. 


In 
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„** FEE: — 


* ah airs that] vide ſelecdedl, 1 bree 
changed thè keys of ſome of them, and 
altered their baſſes, that they might be 
the better adapted to the harpſichord. 


Moſt of the harpers that I have met 


with in Wales, play in the major keys 
of Gand D, which are by no means 


ſuited to plaintive ſubjetts. Six of the 
airs are taken from Mr. Jones 8 excellent | 
collection, the reſt I wrote from the harp, 


when I was in that country. Some of 
them differ very materially from thoſe 


inſerted by that gentleman, but as the 


general caſt of their melody appeared 
to me much more pleaſing than thoſe, I 
fil thought it proper to retain them. 


1 cannot conclude this account more = 


appropriately, than by. inſerting Mr. 


Jones's. deſcription of the muſic of his 


own country: „There is a certain 
ſtyle of melody peculiar to each h muſical, 


country,” ** ſays this s Mtleman £ which | 


the people of that Countfy a are apt to 


preſer; to every other ſtyle. Some of 
vol.... WÞ Th the 


7 
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38 p_ung 


the dignified old 1 Welſh t tunes, u to 
bur ideas, the ancient manners and convi. 
viality of our aneeſtors. There are others 
that recal back to our minds, ee inci- 


„ ana. 3 they 
| likewiſe excite in us a « longing deſire 0 of 


Wen delight by the natives.” The 
tachment to national tunes, n once | 
eſtabliſhed, inſtead - of. offending: by re- 
| pition, i is always upon the increaſe. The 
muſic, as well as: the poetry. of Wales, 
derivedit's peculiar and original charac- | 
ter from the genius of the country ; 
they both ſprang: from the ſame fource; 
it's delightful vallies gave birth to their- 
: Toft and tender n and it's s wild 
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_ 


no olefs Wan thirty-ſix letters: fixteen of 
which were radicals, that expreſſed the 
primary ſounds; and the reſt, modula- 
tions or dependents on them. For each 
of theſe, it is probable that there was 
formerly a ſimple: appropriate character; 
but, ſince the inv ention of printing. and 
the introduction of Roman letters, it has 
been neceſſary, for want of a ſufficient 


Bt variety of caſt for the purpoſe, P adop 0 


two, and in one inſtance even three, of 
thoſe letters, to expreſs one ſound or 
character, by! which much of the ſimpli- 
city and beauty ol the e 9 
has been loſt. 1 
The preſent printed books contain 
ty twenty-ſeven characters: A, B, C 
Ch, D, Dd, E, F, Ff, G, NG . I. I. 
I. M, N, O, P, Ph, R, 8, 8 Th, U, W. 
and Y; having neither J. K, X, nor Z. 
C anſwers the purpoſo of K, when 
| Tone with W or 2 and when placed 
| with 
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- x af 


with S, of X. iti 18 faid that Z 1 is uſed in 


the Armonican language, which is a dia- 
lect of this, but the Welſh diſown it. 
No letter has any variation of ſound, 


except the accented vowels a; . d, U u, w. 
which are lengthened, or otherwiſe, ac- 
cording to the power of the accent . and 
all are pronounced, as there are no 


+4 * 4 9 - 9 * — 


mutes. | 


A. has the b San: a8 the Englit 
open 4 in the word bard. | 
C is always hard, as E. | 
 Ch;/which' i Is accounted but as one con- 
ſonant, f is a guttral, as x in Greek, or 
d, Cheth, in Hebrew. ee 
Dd is an aſpirated d, and has the ſou nd 
of thin the words this, Abe Daa, | 
good, is pronounced Tb. 85 
F has the ſound of the Engliſh : 7. 
1 is ſounded as in the Italian, or like 
our ee in been: thus cil, a retreat, is 
pronounced keel. 


— — 
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II is an aſpirated I, and has much the 

ſound of 251. Llangollen is ne : 
Thlangothlen, . ; 

R, as in the Greek language, is __ 

_ aſpirated at the beginning of a word, 

U ſounds like the i in limb, bim, &c 

W is a vowel, and has the power "af 00 


in ſoon. 


V is in ſome words eee like 7 i in 


third; in others like o in Boney; and 
again, in others as the # in mud, mu, 
C | 55 40 
Vis ſometimes uſed inſtead of J. Band 
P, C and G, and U and Y, are uſed 
promiſcuouſly, as Were formerly V 
r . 


The following is is a liſt of: pringitive 
| words, which, as' they very commonly 
occur in the names of places, &c. the 
touriſt may find them of uſe. | 


Aber, a confluence; the fall of one river 
into another, or into the ſea, as Aber- 


 dovey, the conflux of the Dovey. 
| Avon 
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| Aron, what _— and from thence a 
ſtream or river. [24 . 
8 a cliff; the ſteep of a hill. 
Ar, upon; bordering or abutting upon. 
Bach, and Bycban, little :—theſe are of 
the maſculine gender, and Heban as and 
Vechan are fœminine. 
Bod, a W eee or ſtation. 
Bryn, a hill. | 
Bwlch, a gap or ra . TEENY 
Cader, a keep, fortreſs, or ſtrong hold. 
Caer, a fort, or fortified place, generally 
conſtructed with ſtones and mortar. - 
Caſtell, a caſtle. = | | 
Coed, a wood. ; 
Carnedd, a heap of ſtones. N 
Cefen, a ridge; a high ground. RR 
Clawdd, a dike, ditch, or trench; and 
ſometimes a wall or fence. 


— 
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Clogwyn, a precipice. . : 
Craig, a rock: from this, the Engliſh 
word Crag is derived. , _ 5 


Crom, a great hollow or glen. ; 


* 3 
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„„ EE 


Dinas, a * or fortified BUR 1 
ed in general with a rampart of looſe 
ſtones and earth without any cement. q 

Dol, a meadow or dale in r bend of a 
river. VC 

Drws, a door, paſs, or opening. - 

D, black. 

Dyffryn, a wide cultivated alla... 

Ffynnon, a ſpring, well, or Chis "0 

Garth, a mountain that wanne round, or 
that incloſes. in 3 

Glan, a bank or ſhore. - | 

Glyn, a deep vale, through which a river 
runs:—from hence was derived our 
word Gln. . 

 Gwern, a watery meadow. 

Gd, a wood; woody or wild, 

Gyn, Wh. 

 Goch or Cocb, red. 

Llan, a ſmooth plot; 1 8 place of meet- | 
ing; the church place or village; and 


figuratively the church. RY 
| Llech; 
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Lech, a flat a or crag; a ſmooth diff | 
Ltwyn, a grove or copſe. 

Llyn, a pool, pond, or mere. 

Maen, a ſtone. | 

Maes, an open field. 

Marr, great:—foeminine FVawr. 
Moel, fair; bald; a ſmooth mountain. 
Morſa, a marſh. 

Mynydd, a mountain. 

Pant; a narrow hollow or raving. | 

Pen, a head, top, or end. 
Plas, a hall or e | 990) 18 
Pont, a bridge.-;/ © ont TEES AED; 
Perth, a Orr 25 8 10% 45 
Rhiw, an aſcent. r 
Rbòs, a moiſt plain or meadow. Oz 
Rhyd, a ford. "ae | 
Sarn, a cauſeway. 

Tal, the front, end, or end. 
Traeth, a ſand on the ſea ſhore. | 
Tref, a townſhip. 

Ty, a houſe. 

Ts, an iſland. 


The 
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The Welſh 3 is poſſeſſed 6f 
numerous beauties. It's copiouſneſs is 
very great; and it has no rival in the va- 
riety of it's ſynonymous forms of expreſ. 
ſion, principally ariſing from the rich 
_ combinations of it's verbs; for every 
ſimple verb has about twenty modifica- 
tions, by means of qualifying prefixes; 
and in every form it may be conjugated, 
either by inflexions, like the Latin, or 
by auxilliaries, as in Engliſh, It rivals 
the Greek, in it's aptitude to form the 
moſt beautiful derivatives, as well as in 
the elegance, facility, and expreſſiveneſs 
of an infinite variety of compounds. The 
author of Letters from Snowdon has 
 #Þftly remarked, that „it has the ſoftneſs 
* and harmony of the Italian, with the 
* majeſty and expreſſion of the Greek. 1 
Of theſe I will give two ſingular and 
ſtriking inſtances, one of which is an 
Englyn, or epigram, on the Silkworm, 


compoſed entirely of vowels. 1 
0 
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O'i wiw y i weu e 4, a'i weuau 
O'i wyau y weua; 
E weua ei Ve ala”, 
A'i, weuau yw 1evau ia. 
3 periſh by my art; dig mine own grave: 
2M ow my thread of lite; uy death T'weitte,® 
The other, : a diftich « on Thunder, the 
grandeur of which 1 is ſcarcely to be ſur- 
ſed in any language. 
Tan a dvr yn ymwriaw, 
Wir taranau dreigiau draw. 


Ll | The roaring thunder, dreadful i in it's ire, 


* It's water warring with aerial fire.” 
eters 


The metre of the Welſh poetry is HE 
artificial and alliterative, poſſeſſing ſuch 
peculiar ingenuity in the ſelection and 
arrangement of words, as toÞroduceja 
rhythmical concatenation of ſounds in 
every verſe. The old Britiſh language 

abounded with conſonants, ' and was 
formed of monoſyllables, which are 
incompatible with quantity; and the 
Bards 
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Bards could reduce it to concord by no 
other means, than by placing at ſuch 
intervals it's harſher conſonants, ſo in- 
termixing them with vowels, and ſo - 
adapting, repeating, and dividing the 
ſeveral ſounds, as to produce an agree- 


able effect from their ſtructure. Hence 55 


the laws of poetical compoſition in this 
language are ſo ſtrict and rigorous; 
that, were it not for a particular apti- 
tude that it has for that kind of allitera- 
tive melody, which is as eſſential as har- 
mony in muſic, and which conſtitutes 
the great beauty of it's poetry, the ge- 
nius of the Bard muſt have been greatly 
cramped. To the ears of the natives, 
the Welſh metre is extremely pleaſing, 
and does not ſubject the Bard to more 
reſtraint, than the different ſorts of feet 
occafioned to the Greek and Roman 
poets. From the reign of Llewelyn to 
* of Elizabeth, the laws of allitera- 
tion 
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tion were preſcribed, and obſerved with 
ſuch ſcrupulous exactneſs, that a line 
not perfeRtly alliterative was condemned 
as much by the Welſh grammarians, as 
a falſe quantity was ** the Greeks and 
Romans. 

This language, hs Corniſh,* and 
Breton, or Armoric, have an uniform 
agreement with one another, in gram- 


The natives of Cornwall, and part of Devonſhire, began 
to o loſe their old Celtic dialect in the reign of Elizabeth, and 
1 believe it is now entirely extinct. 

+ Little Britain, now called Bretagne, in ins: was 
called, in Cæſar's time, Ar-y- mor- ucha, that is, On the 
Upper Sea.“ It was afterwards inhabited by Britons ; 
ſor, about the year 384, an hundred thouſand Britons, with 
a numerous army of ſoldiers, went out of this iſland, under 
the command of Conan, Lord of Meriadoc, now Denhigh- 
land, to the aſſiſtance of Maximus the tyrant, againſt the Em- 
peror Gratianus, They conquered the country of Ar-y-mor- | 
ucha'; and for this ſervice, Maximus granted to Conan and 
his followers, that country to dwell in; from whence, there- 
fore, the Britons drove out all the former inhabitants, and 
formed there a kingdom, which continued in their poltericy 
for many years, and where the Welſh language is ſpoken, even 
to this day. Drych y Prif Oęſedd, by Theophilus Evans.— 
Caradoc r Hiftory of Wales, by Wynne, p. 8; and Lewis's Hi/- 
tory of Great Britain, p. 143; FRY in * s Welſh Bards, 
p. t. 
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mar, ſtructure, and nomenclature; but 
of theſe, the two laſt reſemble each other 
the neareſt: and the Iriſh, and Erſe, or 
Gallic, are fundamentally the ſame with 
the Welſh, though differing much in the 
dialect and pronunciation. They all 
proceeded from our common head or 
fountain, the ancient Celtic, or Britiſh 
tongue. 

There is fo great an analogy e 
the primitive and derivative words of the 
Hebrew and Welſh, (allowing for the 
different modes of pronouncing in dif- 


ferent languages) that it is plainly evi- 
dent, that ſeveral of the Britiſh words 


owed their origin to that firſt and moſt 

ancient language of mankind; and the | 
- Britiſh, even of tne preſent-day, having 
more ſounds in it agreeing with that 
primitive tongue, than all the reſt put 
together, it certainly appears, in it's 


firſt ſtructure and origin, to have been 
one of the primary iſſues of it. 


o 


Beſides 


\ 


— 
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Beſides this, there are many ancient 
Britiſhwords, which have noreſemblance 
to thoſe of any other language in the 
world, except the Hebrew, ſo as to be in 
any poſſibility derived from them, as 
faras can be yet perceived; which ſeems 
to evince, that the Britiſh language, in 
it's radical parts at leaſt, muſt be ori- 
ginal; no footſteps of it any where ap- 
pearing, but in thoſe places where it is 
allowed that the ancient Celtæ for ſome 
time inhabited, or where their Gauliſn 
and Britiſh offspring had ſent their co- 
lonies. And if this language had come 
here, and had been derived from the 
language of any other part of the world, 
it's ſpring and origin might have been 
traced: but ſince this cant be done 
among any other nation 5 ple, but 
within it's own territori 23g At is a ſure 
argument, that-it wholly' 7 pends upon 
it's national origin and foundation; and 
— | | con- 


| 
4 
1 
| 
{ 
il 
if 
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conſequently, that it is in ſubſtance the 
language of the firſt pans: of the Bri- 
tiſh Iſle. 

Now, if it only appear, that the me 
people continued in a conſtant uninter- 
rupted ſucceſſion, from the firſt planting 
of this nation to the preſent day, it ſol- 
t lows, that the lame language theſe peo- 
ple uſed, (being ſo good and expreſſive 
as this language is) muſt continue here 
as uninterru pted as the people whoſe lan- 

guage it was: for no reaſon can be 
given why, by what means, and in what 
periods of time, this fame language, the 
ſame people continuing, ſhould be ex- 
terminated, or utter! y ceaſe and periſh. 

It is true, that new people generally 
do introduce new languages, or very 
much corrupt and alter the old; but 
here we have no ſuch thing. There are 
no records, no authentic marks of anti- 
quity, to ſnew us, thag amidſt the vari- 
| ous 
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ous mutations of Sang N and 
nations in other parts of the world, the 
inhabitants of this part of Great Britain 
have been diſſeized, or ſo ouſted of the 
premier poſſeffion of it, as that any other 
people or nation took up their place, and 
kept themſelves poſſeſſed of it; 
The Iriſh once indeed drove the in- 
habitants out of the Ifle of Angleſea, 
the ſeat of learning; but they were them- 
ſelves, very ſhortly afterwards, expelled, 
and their leader killed. The Romans, 
Saxons, Danes and Normans, ſought to 
obtain the ſubmiſſion of the inhabitants, 
and had it; but they never ſucceeded in 


| endeavouring t- to force their UPS 


upon them. 
Now theſe things being conſidered, 


it is abſurd to imagine that the people 


| ſhould, without any appearance of rea- 

ſon for it, univerſally forſake and aban- 
don their native lan guage. Yet though 
VoL. Ih. 1 | it 


— — 
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it ſeems to appear, | beyond 1 Alt 
this ancient language has remained till 
the preſent time, it is not to be doubted, 
but that in the long ſpace of ſome 
thouſand years, it muſt have: been much 
altered in. it's mode, and: propriety of 
ſpeaking, according to the change of 
times, and the humours of the people; 
and ſo like a long continued river, take 
in many branches, and probably loſe a 
few, in it's conſtant flux and current. 

Thus the Romans added ſome words, 
and the Danes, and Saxons, alſo a few 
to the Britiſh Dictionary; while obli- 
vion ſtole away many of the ancient 
ſounds of it, when new ones were in- 
troduced. And in later times ſince the 
Engliſh hath ſo much incroached upon 
it, as to become the genteel ; and faſhion- 
able tongue, many more words have 
been thrown aſide as obſolete and uſe- 


leſs, which were before perhaps the 
flowers 


DN NA e ee r 


0 . »Ciſt“ „ 
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flowers and ornaments of the language. 
The Hebrew and Welſh languages, 
beſides the agreement between ſingle 


words, and the gutteral pronunciation 


of ſome of the ſyllables, are ſo nearly 
allied in their grammatical form, and 
conſtruction, that it would be difficult 
to adduce even a ſingle article, in the 
Hebrew Grammar, but the ſame is to be 

found in Welſh ; and there are many | 


whole ſentences to be found in both 


languages, which are exactly the ſame 
in the very words. 


The following are inſtances of the 
agreement of ſingle words. 


Hebrew. Welſh. Elise. 

Denah . . . Dyna This or that, or there it is, 
Bareh .. . TIN en eh Meat or victuals. 

Gad cs A An army 


Geven .. Cefynn 4 ridge or back. 


Maguur - - A habitation or walled dwel- 


ling. 


* It appears very probable that the local ond cif, uſed in 
many parts of .Yorkſhire for cheſt, may have had it's origin 


from this, T's 
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mi. 8 e eee 
1 ab ...:Mab-.. .-. Son, or from a father. 

| Mah ?.. . Mae. . . What? where?” how ? 
. Mer e £7 3 

N . Joyful. 


lanes Hues -Lo ſignify or account. 7 
Jiffal . . . . Iſel or Iſelu. To throw down. 


Nadu - Nadu . - They moan and * 
Sethar . . .Sathru ... . . To throw under feet, 
Heber. Aber _ A ford or paſſage. = 


© Gadah... . .Gadaw .. . . Lo:paſs by. 
Mohal-. .- - -Moel .... . Top of a hill.“ 


Path... Pet - - -A part or portion. 

_ Cir Co io Od. A walled-town. 

, Reith. . . Rhith. .. Appearance. . 
Sac Sich. ... A ſack. 3 

Bagad .. . Bagad-. .. A great many. | 


Gavel . . . . Gafael* . . . Tenure, or lands. bounded. 
| Malas 5 _— > Meet. or to ſweeten. 


3 1 the 3 of whole 
ſentences. „ 


Hebrew. Byllang adonai- eth cal neoth J an- 
robe 
Welk. 5 ad. dh boll neuodh J ago. 


tary . "un Lord has ſwallowed . the 
— tabernacles of Jacob. 


* From this and the Britiſh word cenedyl, which beni. 
fies a kindred, is derived gavellind, a tenute, which continues 
to this day in Kent, by which the lands of the father, are 
; at bis death divided equally amongſt his ſons, or the land of 
a brother, if he has no iſſue of his own, equally among all 
| the brethren, 

. 000+. 


/ 
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1. Heb. Derech bethah litſengad. 

2. Wh. Dyrac buth-hi ai-i-ſengyd. 

1. The road of her houſe he would tread. 

2, The avenue of her dwelling he would go 
to tread. RY 


1. Heb. Me huaze malec beser Jehovah. 
Wag hua malec hacivodh. Selah! 


Welh. Py yw-o ſy maeloc y-cavad La- ywW WO | 
ſavwyod yw-0 maeloc y-cayad. Sela. 


1. Who is the king of Glory? The Lord 
of hoſts he is the king of Glory. Selah. 


2, Who is he that is poſſeſſor of attainment ?. 
I that am him of hofts, he is Oey of 
attainment. Behold '* | 


1. Heb. Mageni ngal el6iin. 

2. Wei, Meigen-i hwyl elyv. 

1. My ſhield is from God. 2 | 
2, * protection; is from the intelligences. | 


| 


Beſides this ſingular conformity be- 
twixt the Hebrew and Welſh languages, 
there is alſo, a ſtriking reſemblance in 
ſound and meaning, betwixt many. 
words of this and the Greek language, 
which ſeems by no means unnatural, 


* This a literal tranſlatien. 
| ſince 
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ſince the Welſh has been ſhewn to owe 
it's origin to the Hebrew. The articles, 
pronouns, prepoſitions, affixes, &c. are 
in many inſtances the ſame in both. 
The verbs generally agree In the form 
of their inflexions, and often in the 
identity of ſound. It is conjectured 
that-Parkhurſt's Lexicon, contains about 
ſeven thouſand words, and with upwards 
of half that number there are words 
in the Welſh language, that have the 
| ſame fignification, agreeing in ſound 
and form of compoſition, 5 | 


Greet. | Welt. Ebb. 


My eee that not; not. 

. — 44S 26 That ; to the end that. 

8 - x - Dyre - -- - - » - Hlither, 

At > - DE »- »» - += == I raly, im wrath.” 
Ek... Echw, uchw. . Out; without. 

N inn. « 10-000. 

Ni, vw « Ni, nyni . . We, us two. 


Nen, v. -Nyein, nyn . - Of us two. 


kara 5 . Eyd, Ryda {on along ; by reaſon 
oe = E. 


"as 
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Ap Ann To plongh.-” 
af = = - -Dagyr deigyr- A tear. 


dann -Dagru, h To ſhed tears. 
| and deigrawJ . 


Azoxu- - . Dyſcu, from 
DPD Dyſclearning 

Afar. . Dyddſcu. . To teach to inſtru. 

Aww - » - .Deuo . To come, 

EAG 

"> pj }To P55 

A people, a number of 

i men, a multitude. 

Mapzinu -- Merwino . . To cauſe to decay. 


To teach. 


Aaos « - Lios, Liaws | 


NOE. Ns - -Night. 
Ott. on Obes ic, To think, to bear in mind. 
Pats 4. - ĩ ‚ © 6 ao ans A rake, 


The Welſh have at preſent no alpha- | 
bet, except the ſame that we uſe, but 


there appears every proof that the one 
which has, in general, been attributed 
to the Saxons, and from them called 


the Saxon Alphabet, was in reality the 
property of the Britons, and was poſſeſ- 
ſed by them many centuries before the 


Saxons came into this Iſland. It is 
extremely probable that when the Bri- 
5 3 0 tons 


F | 
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tons were driven out of Mercia, many 
nevertheleſs remained in the country, 


from whom thoſe invaders firſt had 


their letters. Aſſerus, and Scotus, who 
inſtructed Alfred, and the Engliſh, were 
both Welſhmen, and it is very poſſible 
that at that time they claimed the Sax- 
on alphabet, as their own.* 

Dr. Johnſon, who fully examined 
every record extant on the ſubject, can- 
didly confeſſes, in his hiſtory of the 


Engliſh language, that when the Sax- 


ons firſt entered Britain, about the year 
4509, they ſeemed to have been a peo- 
e ple without learning, and very pro- 
bably without an alphabet. 

If they brought theſe letters with 


them from Saxony, or wherever they 


came from, there muſt have been ſome 
remains of them in inſeriptions, and 
books left behind them in that country, 


2 Aſſerus menevenſis de eb. geſt. Alfredi. 
unleſs 
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unleſs they all came over to a man, and 
brought with them all their books, and 
tombſtones too, for in all Germany 
there is no ſuch character to be heard 
3 TY by 
That they invented them after they 
came over into Britain, is utterly impro- 
bable, ſince there was the Roman cha- 
racter through all Britain, ready to their 
hands, and in common uſe, not to ſay 
any thing of the other, the Britiſh cha- 
racter. The Iriſh hiſtorians ſay, that 
they borrowed them from that country : 
it is probable that the Iriſh poſſeſſed 
them in common with the Britons, as 
the chief part of their language was 
the ſame, and as they have to this day 
retained both the character and lan- 
guage. But what need was there for the 
Saxons to go over to Ireland, to borrow 
what they had in their own Iſland, and 
peighbourhood? | 
That 
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That the Britons uſed this alphabet, 
in ancient times, beyond all hiſtory, 
ſeems extremely probable, even from an 
expreſſion of Ceſar, in his deſcription 
of the Druids, * | Græcis literis utuntur,”* 
for ſeveral of the Saxon characters, are 
the ſame as thoſe in the old Greek alpha- 
bet. = e 
Many of the ancient Britiſh manu- 
ſcrips are written in this character, as 
part of Liber Landavenſis, and ſeveral 
in North Wates, | 1 
Mr. Edward Llwyd in one of his 
prefaces to Archæologia, has inſerted 
three ſtanzas, of the ancient pictiſn poe- 
try, which he found in the Highlands 
of Scotland, in this old character, or one 
very like it. They were written on 
vellum, and he ſuppoſed them above a 

thouſand Fears old. LED 


Over 
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Over the South door of the church 
of Llangadwaladr, in Anglelea, is yet 


remaining a ſtone, having on it the fol- 
lowing inſcription, in which theſe letters 
ſeem to have been uſed: 


N FLEX Yap VN u 
o/ MU -b OM | 


CATAMANUS REX SAPIENTISSMUS# 
 OPINATISSIMUS OMNIUM REGUM. 


This Chan, or Cadvan, was the 
grandfather of King Cadwaladr, and 
died in the beginning of the ſeventh 
century: he! is ſaid to have been buried 
in the Iſle of Bardſey, where many of 
the Britiſh Princes and Nobles were 
interred. But by this inſcription it 
ſhould ſeem that he was buried in this 
place, where his grandſon afterwards | 8 
built the church, and endowed it as one 5 L 
of the ſanctuaries of the iſland. | 


The letter / is omitted, 
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Britain, who lived about the time that 


played much valour, in the contentions 


depth of ſix or ſeven feet in the earth, 
and it was then removed into the choir, 


ter, 


r 
„ 4 n —— 
— 3 = = — 
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The Britiſh hiſtorians and poets, re- 
dound with the praiſes of one Pabo Poſt 
Prydain, that, is, Pabo the ſupport of 


ä» — 


the Saxons came into Britain, and diſ- 


againſt the Picts and Scots. He was 
buried in the church-yard of Llanbabo, 
in Angleſea, which he had himſelf found- 
ed. About the time of Charles II. his 
grave-ſtone was diſcovered by the Sex- 
ton, as he was digging a grave, at the 


where it has remained ever ſince. K 
has on it the figure of a man, in long 
robes, with a coronet on his head, and 
a ſceptre in his hand, and on it's edge 
is a latin inſcription in baſſo-relievo, i in 
theſe characters, mixed with the Roman. 
And there are ſeveral other inſcriptions | 
in North Wales, in this ancient charac- 


Another 
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Another evidence that the Britons, 


were poſſeſſed of an alphabet before 
the arrival of the Saxons, is in the in- 
ſcriptions on Britiſh coins, ſtruck ſome 
centuries previous to that time. Dr. 
Stukeley, has favoured the world with 
twenty three plates of impreſſions, 
from the ancient coins of 'the Welſh 
Kings, and amongſt them of a coin of 


Bleiddyd Blatos, or Bladud, King of 


Britain, about nine hundred years before 


Chriſt. This is now lodged in the Cot- 


tonian library; and was one that Cam- 
den, owned he could make nothing of. 


There are others of  Manogan, who 
reigned about 130 years before the 


Chriſtian æra; of Cynvelyn or Cuno- 
belin, King of the Caſſivelauni, during 


whoſe reign Chriſt was born; of Meu- 
rig, or Marius Rex, and his ſon Coel 


"FAY — 


Rex, who flouriſhed about the year 


1% e 
e 4 „ In 
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In the reign of Henry VIII. there 
was found at Ambreſbury, in Wiltſhire, 
a table of metal, which appeared to be 
tin and lead mixed, inſcribed with many 
letters, but in ſo ſtrange a character 
that neither Sir Thomas Eliot, nor 


Mr. Lily, the School maſter of St. Paul's, 


could read it, and it was therefore neg- 

lected. Had it been preſerved it might 

probably have led to ſome diſcovery, 4 
Before the arrival of the Romans, 


the Welſh, or Britiſh language, appears 


to have been the only one uſed through- 
out the whole of theſe Iſlands; but after 
the io of the Britiſh, by the 
Saxons, it fled with them into the moun- 
tains. It ſeems to have continued in 
uſe in the Highlands of Scotland, 
Wales, Ireland, and Cornwall, for ſeve- 
ral centuries ſubſequent to this period, 


where defended by mountain barriers, 


it' s brave poſſeſſors could not be aſſailed 
without 
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without danger.” In Cornwall it is now 
loſt, but it continues yet to. be ſpoken in 
North Wales, in it's original purity. 
There have been many attempts to in- 


troduce the Engliſh language into gene- 


ral uſe, amongſt the lower claſs of peo- 


ple in Wales, but without any great ſuc- 


ceſs. Engliſh charity ſchools have for 
many years been inſtituted, in almoſt 
every part of the principality, but theſe 
ſeem by no means to endanger the na- 
tive language: The little that the chil- 


dren learn from inſtructors, who them- 


ſelves know but little, is ſoon loſt from 
the natural preference which they have 
to the indigenous property of their 
country, and their diſtaſte for an exotic. 
To ſay that I found them in general 


entirely ignorant of the Engliſh langu- 


age, would be falſe, for in thoſe parts of 
Flintſhire, Denbighſhire, and Montgo- 
meryſhire, * are near the Engliſh 

| counties, 


\ r E 
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counties, I found that they ſpoke it 
very fluently. It is in Angleſea, and 
the mountains of Caernarvonſhire, and 
Merionethſhire, that they are the moſt 
ignorant of it ; and even here, in the 
great roads, I almoſt always had Engliſh 
anſwers to my queſtions, and even in 
more obſcure ſituations by a little perſe- 
verance, or by the exhibition of money, I 
have obtained the anſwers I wanted. 
There is a natural reſervedneſs about 
many of the Welſh, which ſometimes 
makes even thoſe who can Tpeak the 
language pretty well, very ſhy in doing 
it, and this ſhyneſs is frequently inter- 
preted by ſtrangers into ignorance. 
Mr. Walter Davies,“ ſenſibly, but too 
-warmly remarks, that ſome advocates for 
the abolition of the Welſh tongue, are 


) 


EEG, See a ſatiſtical account of the _ of . 2 
in Montgomery ſnire, by the Rev. Walter Davies, A. B. in 
me 9 Regiſter, Vol. 1, Pe 280, | SP 


: vain 
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vain enough to prognoſticate a near ap- 
proaching day, when it will be numbered 
among the dead. They ſee ſome few 
families upon the borders, and about a 
dozen Innkeepers upon the poſt roads, 
who ſpeak Engliſh only; but there are 
thouſands and tens of thouſands, in the 
wilds of Wales who have learned the 
« language of their parents, and of 

their country, as naturally and as 

innocently. as they ſucked their mo- 

ther's breaſts, or breathed the com- 
* mon air: they have neither opportu- 
4 nity nor inclination, to learn any other 
« tongue.” | This is the impreguable 
fortreſs of the Welſh language, where a 
rivetted cordial antipathy againſt the 
Engliſh tongue, cauſed by the cruelties 
of Edward the firſt, and of the Lancaſ- 


trian family dwells as commander in 
Yo;  -- Z chief. 
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chief. *, Storm this garriſon, and over- 


turn Snowden from it's baſe.” * _ 


I fear this is but too true, 3 the lower claſs of the 
Welſh people; but I am ſorry to obſerve ſo ſenſible and i in- 
telligent a man as Mr. Davies,; giving way to prejudices, 
which I ſhould have hoped the doctrineg of which he is 
himſelf a teacher, would have taught him to forget, 
Expreſſions like the following, though too low and illiberal 
to affect us, appear to me inexcuſable from the pen of a cler- 
g) man. This mode of burle{quing the Welſh” (for the 
wrong pronunciation of ſome Engliſh words ) « originated 
in the ridicule with which the Saxon victors illiberally 
« treated their conq ur red vaſſals; and which is ſtill carried i 
on, in ſpite of reaſon and liberality, by the folly and 3 ig- 
5% norance of the ds gſcendants of our once inſulting foes.” 

The © booriſhneſs” of the Evogliſh peaſantry ** has no 
« rival, and of their ignorance a clergyman of their own 
gives us SATISFACTION, who a few years ago, on com- 
« ing to his pariſh, within twenty miles of the metropolis, 
could get no anſwer from ſeveral of his patiſhioners to 
« a very plain queſtion, viz. ©. Who was Chriſt ?” Can we 
e find ſuch ignorance in Wales—the wilds of Ireland—or 
% the Highlands of Scotland N 0 LES! 


— 
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5 
* , 


en 1 


99ꝗ nP—.—— | 


Az « Cheſter the traveller may find it | 
worth his while to vifit the Cathedral, 
the Caſtle, the d and St. hn 8 


Church. | 


From Cheſter to 8 (ey! Flint. ) 
744 miles. 


5 *- 


From Cheſter to Howes — 1.73 


| Cheſter 4 miles, Bretton, (in| 
Flintſhire. t. po Hawarden Caſ- 
tle on the left => » Hawarden. I 


Flint. * 3 Ha 174) 15. 

Hawardbh. 14, New 108 Bridge. | | 
(A little beyond are the ruins of Eu. | 
loe Caſtle, in a 28 20 about + of a mile 
on the right. — 24 „Pentre Bridge. — 5 


1, Northorp 1 „Flint: 5 16 55 


Ad Flint is a Lats the County gaol, _ 
and a large ſmelting houſe. Inn, the 
Royal Oak. | | | 


„In the firſt anti is the diſtance ſrom one town to ano- 
ther; and in the ſecond, the diſtance from the Tour, from 
whence the journey commences, 


Z% © Holywell, 


| 
| - 
| 
| 


ont —z Wallwine turnpike.— 


the ruins of Baſingweck Abbey. 


.- 22, See on an eminence at a 


into the vale of Clyyd.—Fxtenfive| 1 


Rhyddlan Caſtle on the right. —10,| | 
St. Aſaph. | 
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— DEL S — 


4 814 
Holy well. 6 521204 


Flint.—14 Nant y Moch.—2 


2 Holywell. _. 

At Holywell, ſee Wes 
wall and mills, for different proceſſes] 
in the preparation of lead, calamine. | 
copper, braſs, and cotten. Head Inn, 
the White Horſe,* a good, but extra. 1 
vagant houſe. | 


St. Aſaph, — C99 7: 1ot 50x 
Holywell . paſs the lead mines.“ 


diſtance on the right a high round 
tower, ſomewhat like an old wind- | 
mill, ſuppoſed to have bi: a Roman 
Pharos. About 7, or 75, deſcend 


proſpect; Denbigh at a diſtance on 
the left, St. Aſaph in front, and 


— 


At St. Aſaph are the Cathedral 
Biſhop's palace and Deanry. From 0 
the top of the Cathedral is an er- 
tenſive view along the vale Ann. . 


the 7 vue Lion. 


be FS the Inns orinted 3 in "_ Poſt Chaiſes, or Horſes, 
may be had, 


8 From 
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Thins St. Aſaph he 1 may TEE 
viſit Denbigh 52, or Rhyddlan 5. | 8 


Conw J. (Caernarvonſhire. Jun) [182 49 


St. Aſapb.—4, on right is Kin- 
mael, the ſeat of the Rev. Edward 
Hughes —43, Llan St. Siors, or St. 
George 8.— 64, Abergeley.—94, Llan- 
dulas.—18, Ferry-Houſe. — 184 Con. 
het > 

At Conwy are the Caſtle—Plas 
Mawr.—and poor remains of the | 

Abbey.—The beſt Inn is the Harp. | 


5X m. South of Conwy, is Caer| | 
Hen, the Conovium of the Romans. | | 


The touriſt may croſs the ferry, | 
again, and viſit 13m. Bodſcallon, and 
beyond it Gloddaeth, two elegant "+ 
ſeats of Sir Thomas Moſtyn, Bart. 
and not far diſtant from theſe an old 
Tower, and the few remains of Dig.“ 
anwy 6 | =_ Oy 


Bangor. Ferry — 162) 652 


Conwy.—5, the mountain Pen- 
maen Mawr.—7, Lanfair Vechan.— 
9, Aber, (a mile and half from Aber 
is a celebrated waterfall. )—13, Llan- 
dygai.— 134, on the right is Penrhyn,| _ 
the ſeat of Lord Penrhyn.—15, Ban-| | 
gon (ſee here, the Cathedral. 187 Pre” 


W F ny. 


* . foſt Chaiſes are kept at this houſe. 


4 


F 
| 
} 
« 
* 
1 
. 
J 


* 


The 


fl 


Þ 8 — * 
—ͤ—w — we — wr wean —ÿ — yy _ = =_ > - 
2 
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—— 


The Inn at W Ferry i is a very 
good one. 


Caernarvon, 


— 


At Caernarvon are the Caſtle, and 


Plas Mawr.— From the rock behind 
the hotel, and from the Eagle Tower 
are extenſive views.—Inn, the Hotel, 
the beſt in North Wales. | 


m td 


The diſtance from Caernarvon tof 


the fummit of Snowdon, is rather 


more than 12 miles.—See Vol. I 


p. 218, where the track js deſcribed. 

2 a mile ſouth, is Llanbublic, and 
near it the remains of the Roman 
Segontuim. 


Caernarvon, to Llanberis -—— 


Caernarvon tk; Pont Rug.—4, 
on right Llanrug.—6, end of lower 


Lake: —8, Dolbadarn Caſtle.—the| 


romantic vale of Llanberis.—(near 


Dolbadarn is a cataract Bane 


Mawr.)—10, Llanberis. 


On the edge of the upper lake is "ol 


a ſmall copper mine. 
On the left of the village is the 


lofty mountain Glyder Vawr, and at 
the end of the vale a moſt romantic 


paſs. 


aſcent to the ſummit of ipods 
only 45 miles cutant, 26 ig 


J 


From 8 Caſtle, is an eaſy 


10 


From 
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* 


— — 


From Caernarvon, (in an excurſion 
round Angleſca, ) | 


From Caernarvon to Gwyndy,- 120 


Caernarvon.—5 croſs the ſtraights 
of Menai, at Moel-y-don Ferry. —54, 
about a mile to the right is Plas New-| |. 
ydd, the feat of the Earl of Uxbridge.| 
—8, Llandamiel.—11, Llanvihangel. 
143, Llangefui.—20, Gwyndy. 
. Gwyndy 3 Is a good inn. 


Holyhead, —— — 125 324 

Gwyndy. — - 33, Nodeders: — 5, | 
Llanygenedt. . enter Holyhead| | 
iſland.— 12, Holyhead. ä 4 


Amlwch, about—————— 20 527 


Ty Mawr, the inn at Amlwch is oi | 
ſmall houſe. A mile from Amlwchj 
are thePary' 8 Copper. mines —2 miles, 
eaſt is Llan Elian. 1 | 3 


Beaumaris, about ad — 20 727 


At Beaumaris is a caſtle = 8 

the Bull's Head, 8 comfortable 

houſe. | 

A mile, from Den is Baron 

Hill, the ſeat of Lord Bulkeley. 
1 mile, is Friars, the ſeat of Sir | 

Robert * illiams, Bart. and near it a f 


1 am not quite certain whether poſt-horſes are kept at 
this inn or not, * I am inclined to think they are. 


barn 
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: 


barn, built from the ruins of Llanvaes 
Abbey.—53, Penmon Priory ; and 
juſt off the point, Prieſtholme Iſland, 


celebrated as being the reſort of the i 


; 


] 


| ſpecies of bird called Puffin. 


Caernarvon, — 


Croſs the ferry to Aber, 3 


: 08 and 
go ay Ban gor. 1 


e 


N — s 


3 Caernarvon, (in an excurſion to 


5 Llanrwſt.) 


From Caernarvon to Capel Cu- 


1 


rig, about 


Caernarron.— 5, Lianddinialew. 
near this place is an ancient fort, called 
Dinas Dinorrddwig.)—13, Lord Pen- 


rhyn's ſlate quarries Romantic vale 


of Nant Frangon.— 174, 
wen.— 22, Capel Curig. 


Capel Curig ſtands in a fine moun- 
tainous vale, in which are two lakes. 


Llyn Og- 


In 1798 Lord Penrhyn was erecting 1 


a good inn here. | 


Llanwrlt, (by Dolwyddelan Caf: 


tle,) — 
Capel Curig.- —5, Dee Vil- 


— 


lage.—6, Caſtle. —192, a cataract ou 


the Llugwy, { Rhaiadr y Wenol.—138, 


Pont-y-pair— 13, Bettws—17,Elan;] 


rwit. | [ 


— 


17 


At 
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— 


At 11 ſee the Church and 
Briggs. —[nn, the Eagles. | | 

L mile from the town is Gwydir,| 
the ancient ' ſeat of the Wye" fa-| 
mily. 

3-miles north are the poor remains 
of Maenan Abbey. PX 3s 


Tan-y-bwlch Inn, — — 20 59 


Llanrwſt.—34, Bettws.—5, ſmall 
cataract on the Conwy.—s6, the fall] 
of the Conwy, (Rhatadr y Graig| 
Lleryd. ] —8, Penmachno —18, Ffeſ- 
tiniog; and near it, the falls of the 
Cynfael. —19, the Vale of Ffeſtiniog.* 
—20, Tan-y-bwlch. | | 


Caernarvon, —— > 20| 79 

Tan- y-bwlch.—64, Pont-Aberglaſ | 
llyn.—8, Beddgelert. —12, Llyn Cwe- - 
Ilyn.— 134, Nant Mill N Bettws. | 
—20, nee. 9325 = 


* 
4 * 
. 


From Caernarvon (round the remainder 
of North Wales) to Shrewſbury. 


From Caernarvon to Beddgelert,, | 12 


Caernarvon.— 3, Segontium and 
Llanbublic.—4, Font Curnant.— 5, 


I have here called this the Vale of Ffeſtiniog, on account 
of it's being generally known by that name.—It's proper 
name is Cavm Maenttvrog, or the Vale of Maentwrog. 


"'VOE- 2; Aa Bettws. 
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Betties. —6+, on the left, Plasy N oy | 
a hoũſe belonging to Sir Robert Wil-| | 
liams, Bart; and on the right, a ſmall} | 
caſcade at Nant Mill 7, Llyn Cwe-| . 
Ilyn.—See Snowdon on the left.— | 
(The touriſt who wiſhes to viſit Llyn] | 
y Dywarchen, in which is the Float“ 
ing Iſland, muſt turn to the right. 
ſoon after he has ns: Lin Cwe- 

Ilyn.—12, Beddgelert. 


| | At Beddgelert there is a ſmall inn; 

| . but ſo wretchedly bad, as to afford| - 

| ſcarcely any accommodations that 
are comfortable. 


From Beddgelert, the diſtance * 2) HP 
15 mile to Pont-Aberglaſllyn, (the] | _ 
Devil's Bridge.)—7, to Penmorfa; 
and 10, to Criccieth, where are the 
remains of an old caſtle. | 


The traveller ſhould by all means 
viſit the vale near Beddgelert, called 
Gwynant. 14 mile on the left, is 
"Dinas Emrys, the place from whence 
Merlin's prophecies were delivered“. 
2, Llyn-y-dinas.—44, Llyn Gwy-| | 
| ' nant; not far from which, is a lofty} | 

| cataract, called Rhaidr y Cum Dyli. 


Snowdon may be aſcended from 
" | Beddgelert; the diſtance to the ſum- 
W: - mit is about 6 miles; but the track 
| is much more rugged than that from 
Dolbadarn Caſtle, near Llanberis. 


1] 


bh, (Merionethſhire,) 8 20. 
Beddgelert. 


_ - Harlech. 
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Beddgelert. 18 1 Pont- Aberglaſ 
the mountain road, I 
which is exceſſively bad for carriages, 


proſpects. —8 wm. | 


Ilyn. Along. 


are ſeveral extenged 
Tan-y-bwlch. 

The inn is ſmall, but good. No 
poſt-horſes to be had, either 


Ffeſtiniog. 


Not far from the inn, is Tan-y- 
kgs H U, the ſeat of —— — 


Eſq. 


CO IEC 


near it are the Falk of thy [cor — 
The rpad lays along the vale. 


Harlgch, 


8 


ere or 
at Beddgelert, i in 1798.*—The houſe] 
ſtands on an eminence in * vale of 


— 


u — 1, 1 — 
3, having paſſed a ſmall bridge, at 
— iſtance on the left is a cata- 


ract, / Rhaiadr du .— 4, Llyn Tecwyn 


ucha. —5, Llantecwyn.— 5+, Llyn 
Tecwyn iſa,—7, , Pont y Crudd. —10, 


At Harlech are the remains of a 


caſtle, —Inn, very ſmall, but clean; 


66 


10 


331 


P Though there are no pol. towns 1 Caernarvon 
and Dolgelle, a diſtance of forty miles, yet the inn-keepers at 
thoſe places will ſend out chaiſes and four, or four horſes to 


any carriage, for the whole journey. 


The charge in 1798 


was four guineas; and the expences, which ee the 


road they had to go, do not ſeem too much. 


A a 2 


kept 
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kept by Watkin Amoyl —There are 


only two beds, and thoſe 1 in the ſame| 


room. 


From Harlech. the touriſt may ; 


probably, with the guide, make an 
excurſion about 4 miles, to the ro- 
mantic hollow Cwm Bychan; and 
from thence, round the ſtill more ro- 


mantic Bwlch Tythead, and Drws| 
Ardudwy, in the whole about 180 


| 


miles. , 
Barmouth, =——--———_—_ — 
Harlech, —14 Lantra 1 | 
bedir.— (In a field on the right, near 


Llanbedir, are two tall uprig it ſtones, 
probably what the Britiſh, in former 
times, called Meini Gwyr, the Stones 
of the Heroes. )—55, Llandwye. (From 
hence is a road on the left to Corſ- 
y-gedol; diſtant 14 mile, an an- 
_ cient ſeat of the Vaughans, but now 


3 to Sir Thomas Moſtyn,| 


Bart.) — 84 
mouth. 


„Llan Aber. — 10, Bar- 


The Corſ.y gedo! Arms is an excel 


lent inn. 


There is a cha walk, along 
the beach on the bank of the river 
_ Maw, near Barmouth, | 


Dolgelle. 


/ BOT 2 


PI — 
5 


9 


Barmouth.— 2, Clan- y- yr —8, 
Llanelltid —10, Bolzele. 


10 


— 10 


| 


| 


The 


40 


50 
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The Golden Lion, at Dolgelle, is a 
tolerably good inn, 72 
From Dolgelle, it is 1 mile to 
Hengwrt, a ſeat belonging to the] | 
Vaughans,—13, to Y Vaner, or“ 
Kemmer Abbey.—6, to the cataract 
at Dolymelynllyn.—9, to two others, 
Piſtyll y Cain, and Rhaiadr y Maw- 
ddach.— The touriſt, after having vi- 
ſited theſe, may return, along another 
road, by the village of Llanfachredd, 
and Nanney, another ſeat of the 
Vaughan family.—It will be neceſ- 
ſary to take a guide. b 

From Dolgelle, guides may be had 
to aſcend the mountain Cader Idris, 
| whoſe ſummit is about 54 miles diſ- 
tant. | : 


Machynlleth, ———————15| 65 


Dolgelle.—5, Llyn Trigraienyn.— 
7, a ſmall public hauſe, (the BJue| 
Lien from whence a guide may be] | 
had to the ſummit of Cader Idris!“ 
4 miles diſtant, ſee at a diſtance Llyn 
Mwyngil.—14, croſs the Dovey.—| | 

15, Machynlleth. | 
At Machynlleth is an old build- 
ing, in which Owen Glendwr is ſaid | 
to have aſſembled his parliament.— | 
The Eagles is the beſt inn. 


Llanydloes,(Montgomeryſhire,) 19 84 
— Machynlleth. — About half- way, 
and near 12 mile on the right, is a ca- | 


ELSE oe 4 — 


mult, * Ef ud y Peunant. Pine 1 


limmon viſible at a diſtance on the 


right. Croſs the Seren a 19, 250 


enter Llanydloes. 


The Neu Inn, at Elanydloes, a com- n. 55 


fortable houſe. 


Newtown, - — — — —_—_— — 


Llanydloes 64. 11 8, ; 
croſs river to Caer Sws, an old Ro-f _ 


man ſtation about a mile diſtant; 
and return 10, Pen y Strywad. —13, 
Newtown. 

The Bear is the chief i inn at New- 
town. 


Builth is a catarakt, but not wort 


ſeeing. | £ 8 


Montgomery, — — 


At . ſee the caſtle and | 


church —T 
Welſh Pool, —— 2 - 


e Dragon is a good ian. 


Montgomery.— 74 on the left 180 


Powis Caſtle.—9, Welſh Pool. 
The Oa# is the head i inn. "© 


Oſweſtry, (Shropſhire, ) — 


Welſh Pool.—6, paſs the Breiddin 
Hills on the right.—9, crols, by a 
ferry, the river Virnwy.—93, Llany 
r —khe Croſs Keys, a ſmall} 


| 1 Caſtle is 4 miles at 
tant; and Iz mile on the road to 


13 


2 
| 


1517 
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inn 
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inn in this place, is kept by Mr. Ro“ 
bert Baugh, a very ingenious man, 
the engraver of both the copies of, 8 
Evans's map of North Wales.— 133, 
on the right, a houſe of induſtry. “ 
15, Oſweſtry. | 
At Oſweſtry, ſee the church, St.“ 
Oſwald's well, and the mount where 
the caſtle ſtood. The head inn is the 
| Croſs Keys. 1 
Wrexham, (Denbighſhire, )=—|15:/145; 
_ Oſweſtry. — 51, Chirk.—(See the| _ 
Church; the aqueduct over the vale| 
of Ceiriog; and 2 miles diſtant, Chirk} | 
Caſtle, the ſeat of Richard Middle“ 
ton, Eſq.) View from thence into| 
ſeventeen different counties. 8, New| | & 
Bridge. 10, Ruabon, where, in 1798, * 
there was a neat ſmall inn building“ 
(From this place, the touriſt may viſit] | 
Wynnſtay, the ſeat of Sir Watkin Wil- 
liams Wynne; Bart; and near it, Nant 
Bele, where there is a moſt elegant 13 
proſpett on the Dee; 51 miles, iss 
Overton; and 9, Bangor. —1 35, on the = 
right, is Erddig, the feat of Philipp 
Vorke, Eſq.— 15, Wrexham. | 
See the church at Wrexham; and 
in it a moſt beautiful monument off 
Mrs. Mary Middleton. 
There are two good inns, the firſt 
the Eagles, and the other the Red Lion. 
5z miles from Wrexham is Holt, 
where are the poor remains of a caſtle. 


4 | Mold, 


— * 
11 1 1 
— 


1 
2 


— = > % : — 
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— 


Mold, (Flintſhire, You TO 


Wrexham.—44 Codgidow Bridge. 
52 Caergurle, near which are a few| 


remains of it's Caſtle.—6, Hope. — 


n 


* . 


o % 1 


See the church and the Bayley 


Hill, on which the Caſtle ſtood. Inn, 


the en an extravagant houſe. 
L from Mold, is Rhual, the ſeat 5 


the Griffith family, near which is 

Maes Garmon, where A. D. 448, the| 
famous ALLELUIA victory was ob-“ 
tained by the Britons, over the Picts 


and Scots. 


Holywell, — 3 


Mold „ Northop —6, Halkin, 


—9, Holywell. 
St. Aſaph, — — 3 
Denbigh, (Denbighſhire ) 


St. Aſaph.—Along the vale of 


Clwyd.—6, Denbigh. 


See the caſtle . are two inns 
at Denbigh, the Crown, and the 


Black Bull; the former Aa moſt « extra- , 


vagant houſe. 


Ruthin, ——— 


Denbigh —Still 4 8 the vale of fi 
Llanrhaidr, (See the} TS 


_ Clwyd —5 a 


1101 
122 


158 


: 


4 


191 


— e 


A. r 8 


church ad well at this place. * 


Ruthin. 


At Ruthin are the remains of a 
caſtle. 


There is a Large Inn here; 


but the Croſs Foxes, Wil be found 
the moſt comfortable for any perſons 
except thoſe who come in carriages. 


——— ——_— 


Llangollen, -- 


Ruthin. —10Z, enter the vale off 
, paſs the pillar of Eli- 


Crucis.— 114 
ſeg, in a meadow on the left. —114 


on left Valle Crucis Abbey. . 


Caſtell Dinas Bran, on an eminence 


beyond. ne 4 


The head inn at Llangalich is the] 


Hand, where moſt perſons complain 


of bad attendance—13%, Llangollen.) 


Viſit Valle Crucis Abbey. —the . 7 
PONG of Eliſeg.—And Caſtell Dinas} + | 


ran; the latter is about a mile from 
Llangollen. T8 


Bo round the vale of 18 | 
(about 10 miles) —Near Pont Cyſ- 
ſyllte, 4, miles, ſee an immenſe aque-| 


duct, for the E canal, over the 
vale. | | | 


8 Corwen, Merionethſhire, 


Llangollen.—3, on o 
of the L 
the place on which Owen Glyndwr's 
palace ſtood. —10, Corwen. 


VOL. It: Bb 


10} 


polite bank 
Jee, ſee Llandyſilio Hall.—7, 
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On 
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On thi hill oppoſite to "Ru towr 
of Corwen, is a great circle of ſtone 
called Y Caer Wen. | 


The New Ian, is the only one in| 


the place. 


54 miles, from Corwen, on the road . 
to Llanrwft, i is Pont y Glyn, where 
there is a fine caſcade. oo PR TW 


broom eeAR 


Corwen Enter the vale 4 Edeir- 
neon —24, Cynwyd, not far from 
whence: is . cataract, called Rhaiadr| 
Cyntoyd.— 54 'Llandrills. —9Z, croſs 


the Dee, and mou Llanderfel. —1, 1 


Lanvz awr —13z „Bala. 


TT TITS 
The Bull is a very comfortable inn. 


Go round the Lake, 12 miles, (not 1 
in carriages, the road will not admit 0 


it.) Croſs Pont Mwnwglyllyn, and 
proceed along the eaſt ſide.—4 miles, 


Llangower.—64, croſs the Turch, and| 


| ſee the ſtones chitied by the ron? 
aà thund:rftorm, in June, 1781 . 


Llanwchllyn.—(A mile beyond is an 


ancient Britiſh fort, called Caſtel; 
Corndochon.)—8, on right Caergai. | 


—11, Llan Jennie Bala. 1. 


” 


” . 


3 ; 

Near Bala are the lake —Tom-| 
men y Bala, and another mount near| 
the town, on which have been Bri-| 


. 


| 
5 
4 
| 


228 
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a . — — 


[Uajrhutkite; ——— - 


Bala. — 1, Pont Japge. = d. Tf 


Rhiwedog.— J, Billter 
Langynog. ts, Llanrhaiadr. | 


à {mall inn, (the Coach 


and Horſes vat Llanrhaiadr. 


miles diſtant, is the celebrated | 


cataraRt Piſty Rhaiadr. 1 


/ 


Shrewſbury,- — — 


Ian % Ta zeü wi 
village, or on the left Lian rn 


Hall, a 


2286, Shrewſbury. * 
At Shrewſbury, 15 tour” may 


find amufement viſiting | the. N 
churches. — the a the” 2 5 


illiams 
Wynne, Bart.—8, Llan y Blodwet.— 
1, Llanymynech.—14, Knockin | 
18, Neffcliffe.—22, Montford Bridge.“ 


ſchool. INNS the 1 885 


' 


a. 
%- 
* 


—' 


15 


243 


269 
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ITINERARY | 


2a 


FROM SHREWSBURY ROUND XORTH Walks. 


| Llangollen, .. ad 3 292333 3 — ee 


Ru Min,. Mob, obwaodrs cncgen 1 > 
Denbigh, pore r 
„ 
Holywell, J.... IND 
7 GH ads. 
Wrexham, cw ooo re 
Oſweſtry, EY, 
Welſh Pool, . . 
Montgomery, T5 


"Newtown...; lore 


* For the particulars of the road betwixt the 


towns, the 


touriſt may refer to the n in the Itinerary the other way. 
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JOURNEY INTO WALES ro 
5 In Two Letters, : 
10 MR. BOWER. 


BY GEORGE LORD LYTTLETON. 


Publiſhed with his other Miſcellancous Works, 1 
| 8 no. by G. E. 1 Eſq. 


LETTER I. 
Brynker, in Carnarvonſkire, July 6, 1786. 


1. write this From the foot of Snow- 

| dou, which I propoſed to aſcend this afternoon; 

but alas ! the top of it, and all the fine proſ- 
peas which I hoped to ſee from thence, ate 

covered with rain; I therefore fit down to 

write you an account of my travels thus far, 

as I promiſed when I left you, and to ſatisfy 

your defire of ſeeing North Wales in deſerip- 

tion at leaſt, fince you are not at leiſure to ac- 

colhpatly me thither. | 


3 1. 
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I ſet out from, Bead with Mr. 8 
and Mr. P——, on Tueſday laſt. In our way 
thence to Ludlow, we ſaw Sir E. Bs, in 
a charming ſituation for the beauty of the 
proſpects, but tao much expoſed, and in a 
dirty country. The houſe is ſpoiled by too 
fine a ſtair-caſe and hall, to which the other 
rooms are by no means proportioned. Some of 
them are wainſcotted and inlaid very finely. 
There is a park, which would be more beauti- 
ful, if the maſter of it had a little more taſte. 

I hear his ſon has a good one ; but the Baronet 
himſelf hath not much more than his anceſtor, - 
who was killed by E. Douglas, at the battle of 
Shrewſbury. From this place we proceeded to 
the Clee Hill, a mountain you have often ſeen 
from my park; it affords a lovely proſpect on 
every ſide, but it is more difficult to paſs over 
than any in Wales, that I have yet ſeen; being 
covered all over with looſe ſtones, or rather 
with pieces of rocks. However we paſſed it 
without any” hurt to ourſelves or horſes. _ 

Ludlow is a fine, handſome town, and has 
an old Caſtle, now in a neglected and ruinous 
ſtate; but which, by it's remains, appears to 
have been once a very ſtrong fortreſs, and an 
habitation, very ſuitable to the power and 
dignity of the Lord Preſident of Wales, wo 


relided there. Not far from this town is Okely 
| Park, 


"AP PEN DI x. or, 845 
Park, — to Lord Honig and part of 
that foreſt which Milton, in his Maſque, ſup- 
poſes to have been inhabited by Comus and 
his rout. The God is now vanquiſhed; but, 
at the revolution of every ſeven years, his 
rout dves not fail t6 keep up orgies there, and 
in the neighbouring town; às Lord Powis 
knows to his coſt, for he has ſpent twenty or 
thirty thouſand pounds, in entertaining them 
at theſe ſeaſons; which is the reaſon that he 
has no houſe at this place for him to live in. 
He talks of building one in the Park, and 
the ſituation deſerves it; for there are many 
ſcenes, which not only Comus, but the Lady 
of Milton's Maſque, would have taken delight 
in, if they had received the improvements they 
are capable of, from a man of good taſte; but 
they Are as yet very rude! and neglected. In 
our way from hence to Montgomery, we pal. 
ſed through a country very romantic. and plea- 
fant, in many ſpots; in which we ſaw farms 
fo well ſituated, that they appeared to us more 
delightful ſituations than Clermotit or = 
leigh. At laſt we came 'by a a gentlema 
houſe, on the ſide of a hill opening to a cet 
valley; which ſeemed to be built in a taſté 
much ſuperior to that of a mere country 
Eſquire. We therefore ſtopt, and deſired to 
fee it, which curioſity was well * for: we 
el Ge found 


— —y—y—ũ—— 
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| found it 2. ——_ and beſt houſe, 0 . | 
rate fize, that ever we ſaw. The maſter it 


ſeems, was bred to the law, but quitted the 
profeſhon about fifteen years ago, and retired 
into the country, upon an eſtate of £500 per 
anuum, with a wife and four children; notwith- 
ſtanding which . encumberances, he found 
means to fit up the houſe in the manner we 
faw it, with remarkable elegance, and to plant 
all the hill about him with groves and clumps 
of trees, that together with an admirable 
proſpect ſeen from it, render it a place which 
a monarch might envy. But, to Jet you ſee 
how vulgar minds value ſuch. improvements, 
I muſt tell you an anſwer made by our guide, 


Who was a ſervant to Lord Powis's ſte ward. 


and ſpoke, I preſume, the ſenſe of his maſter: 
upon our expreſſing ſome wonder that this 
gentleman had been able to do ſo much with 


ſo ſmall a fortune; * 1 do not, ſaid he, know 


« how it is, but he is always doing ſome non - 5 
, ſenſe or other.” I apprebend, moſt of my 
neighbours would give the Orr: of 
my improvements at Hagley. IF FEN 
Montgomery town is no hotter; — 2 — 
ans and all that remains of an old Caſtle 
there, is about a third part of 4a Tuinous 


tower; but nothing can be finer than the 
ſituation of it and the ꝓroſpeqt. It muſt 
A V 


a _—_— 
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have bee — Weng hiiiclemk times, 
able to reſiſt all the forces of the Welſh: to 
bridle them, it was built in the reign of WII- 
lam Rufus; three ſides of it are a precipice 
quite inacceſſible, guarded by a deep and 
broad ditch. I was ſorry that more of ſo 
noble a Caſtle did not remain, but glad" to 
think, that, by our incorporating union with 
the Welſh, this and many others, which have 
been erected to ſecure the neighbouring 
counties of England, againſt their incurſſons, 
or to maintain our ſoveteignty over that 
fierce and warlike people, are now Weed 
uſeleſs. r TG 24-24 L2G SOR IN BA; | 463+ 
From hence we Ugtehed, with infinite 
pleafure (through the moſt charming country 
my eyes ever beheld, or my imagination can 
paint) to Powis Caſtle, part of which 'was 
burnt down about thirty years ago; but there 
are ſtill remains of a great*Kotiſe; ſituated fo 
finely, and fo nobly, that, were I in the place 
of Lord Powis, I ſhould forfake Okely Park, 
with all it's beauties, and fix my ſeat as near 
there, as the moſt eligible in every reſpett. 
About C3000 laid out upon it, would make it 
the moſt auguſt place in the kingdom / It ſtands 
upon the ſide of a very high hill ; below lies 
a vale of incomparable beauty, with the Se- 
vern winding through it, the town of Welſh 
"Ces Fool, 
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Pool, cated with high n monnteine.. The 
oppoſite ſide is beautifully cultivated half 
way up, and green to the top except in one 
or two hills, is ſummits are rocky, and 
of groteſque ſhapes, that give variety. and 
ſpirit to the proſpe&: Above the Caſtle is 2 
long ridge of hills finely ſhaded, part of which 
18 in the Park, and ſtill higher is a terrace, up 
to which you are Jed through very fine lawns, 
from whence you have a view. that exceeds 
all deſcription: The county of Montgomery, 
which lies all within this view, is to my eyes 
the moſt beautiful in South Britain; and 
though I have not been in Scotland, I cannot 
believe I ſhall find any place there ſuperior, or 
equal, to it; becauſe the Highlands are all 
uncultivated, and the lowlands. want wood ; | 
whereas this country - 18: admirably. ſhaded 
with hedge-rows... It has a lovely mixture of 
cornfields and meadows, though more of the 
latter. The vales and bottoms are large, 
and the mountains, that riſe lite a rampart 
all around, add a magnificence and grandeur 
to the. ſcene, without giving you any horror 
or dreadful ideas, becauſe; at Powis Caſtle 
they appear at ſuch a diſtance as not to deſtroy 
the beauty and ſoftneſs of the country be 
. _tween them. There are indeed ſome high 


Hilly within that but being 2 
5 an 


22 
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and 1 they abe; — pleaſing yariety, 
and take off nothing from the proſpett. 
The Caſtle has an old faſhioned garden juſt 
under it, which a few alterations might make 
very pretty; for there is a command of water 
and wood in it, which may be ſo managed as 
to produce all the beauties that art can add, 
to what liberal nature has ſo laviſhly done for 
this place. We went from thence to ſee 


1 * 


Peſtill * Rhaider, a famous caſcade; but it 


did not quite anſwer my expettations, for 
though the fall is ſo high, the ſtream is but 
narrow, and it wants the complement of 
wood, the water falling like a ſpout on an 
even deſcent, down 3 the middle of a wide 
naked rock, withotit any breaks to ſoatter the 
Water. bot =p — WO! it en me my N 
Fan ite, 

Aſter N ſeen the Veli we Ny. Si: 


night at the houſe of a gentleman who had 


the care of Lord Powis's lead mines; it ſtands 


in a valley, which ſeems the abode of quiet 
and "ſecurity; ſurrounded with very high 
mountains on all ſides; but in itſelf airy, 
ſoft and agreeable- f If a man was diſpoſed 
to forget the world, and be forgotten by it, 
he could net find a more proper place. In 
ſome of thoſe mountains are veins of lead 
| * kin Rhaiadr. # Probably the vale of Llangunog. 
| | ore, 
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ore, which have been ſo rich as to produce in 
time paſt £20,000 per annuum, to the old Duke 
as e they are not near ſo valuable 
Perhaps, holy father, you will object, 
f the idea of wealth dug up in this place 
does not conſiſt with that of retirement. I 
agree it does not; but, all the! wealth being 
hid underground, the eye. fees Ag . 
but peace and tranquility. 6 $8.4, n 
Ihe next morning we aſcended: the moun- 
| tain of Berwin,* one of the higheſt in Wales; 
and when we came to the top of it, a prof- 
pedt opened to us, which ſtruck the mind with 
. awful aſtoniſhment. Nature is in all her ma- 
jeſty there; but it is the majeſty of a tyrant 
frowning over the ruins and deſolation of a 
country. The enormous mountains, or ra- 
ther rocks, of Merionethſhire incloſed us all 
around. There is not upon theſe mountains 
a tree, a ſhrub, or a blade of graſs nor did 


we ſee any marks of habitations or culture in 7 


the whole ſpace. Between them 4 is a ſolitude 
fit for deſpair to inhabit; whereas all we had 
ſeen before in Wales ſeemed formed to in- 
ſpire the meditations of love. W e were ſome 
hours in croſſing this deſart, and then had the 
view of a fine woody vale, but natrow and 
deep, Tm which a riuulet tan as Ar 


. » Cader Ferwyn-. 
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and rapid as your Scotch burns, winding in 
very agreeable forms, with a very pretty 
caſcade. On the edge of this valley we 
travelled on foot, for the ſteepneſs of the road 
would not allow us to ride without ſome 
danger; and in about half an hour we came 
to a more open country, though ſtill incloſed 
with hills, in which we ſaw the town of Bala, 
with it's beautiful lake. The town is ſmall 
and ill-built; but the lake is a fine object; 
it is about three miles in length, and one in 
breadth; the water of it is clear, and of a 
bright filver colour. The river Dee runs 
through very rich meadows ; at the other end 
are towering high mountains; on the ſides 

are graſſy hills, but not ſo well wooded as 1 
could wiſh them to be: there is alſo a bridge 
of ſtone built over theriver, and a. gentleman's 
houſe, which embelliſhes the -proſpeQ. , But 
what Bala is the moſt famous for, is the beauty 
of it's women, and indeed I there ſaw. ſore 
of the prettieſt girls I ever beheld. . The 
lake produdes very fine trout, and a fiſh called 
whiting,*.peculiar to itſelf, and of ſo delicate 
a taſte, that 1 believe you would prefer the 
| flavouretiit to the lips of the fair maids at Bala. 
After we left the banks of the lake, where 
we had an agreeable day, we got again into 
A ſpecies. of Alpine filh, the Selmo leu of Lin- 


*, calſeg by the Welſh Gwyniad. 
the 
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the deſart; but leſs horrid than I have already 
deſeribed, the vale being more fertile, and 
feeding ſome cattle. Nothing remarkable 
occurred in our ride, until we came to Feſti- 
niog a village in Merionethſhire; the vale be- 
fore which is the moſt perfectiy beautiful of 
all we had ſeen. From the height of this 
village you have a view of the ſea.” The 
hills are green and well ſhaded ' with wood. 


There is a lovely rivulet, which winds 
through the bottom; on each ſide are mea- 


dows, and above are corn fields, along the 


fides of the hills; at each end'are high moun- , 


tains, which ſeem placed there to guard' this 
charming retreat againſt any invaders. With 
the woF: an one loves, with the friend of one's 
heart, and a good ſtudy of books, one might 
paſs an age there, and think it a day. If you 
have a mind to live long, and renew your youth, 
come with Mrs. Bower, and ſettle at Feſtiniog: 


Not long ago there died in that neighbour- 


hood an honeſt Welſh Farmer, who was 105 
years. 'of age: by bis firſt wife he had 30 chil- 
dren, 10 by his ſecond, 4 by his third, and 7 
by two eoncubines; bis youngeſt ſon was 


81 years younger than his eldeſt; and 800 Per- ä 


ſons, deſcended from his body, "attet ded his 


funeral. When we had ſkirted this happy vale 


an hour or two, we came to 2 narrow branch 
of the ſea which is 2 at low woe As 


We 


een n *** j 1 
e eee Non ds SN n 
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we paſſed over the ſands, we were ſurprized 
to ſee that all the cattle preferred that bar- 
ren place to the meadows. The guide ſaid, 
it was to avoid a fly, which in the heat of 
the day. came out of the woods, and infeſted 
them in the valleys. The view of the ſaid 
fands are terrible, as they are hemmed in on 
each ſide with very high hills, but broken into 
a thouſand. irregular ſhapes. At one end is 
the ocean, at the other the formidable moun- 
tains of Snowdon, black and naked rocks, 
which ſeemed to be piled one above the other. 
The ſummits of ſome of them are covered 
with clouds, and cannot be aſcended. They 
do altogether ſtrongly excite the idea of Bur- 
net, of their being the fragment of demo- 
liſhed world. The rain which was falling 
when I began to write this letter did not laſt 
long; it cleared up after dinner, and gave us 
aà fine evening, which employed us in riding 
along the ſea coaſt, which is here very cold. 
The grandeur of the ocean, correſponding 
with that of the mountain, formed a majeſtic 
and ſolemn ſcene ; ideas of immenſi ity ſwelled 
and exalted our minds at-the fight; all leſſer 
objects appeared mean and trifling, ſo that we 
could hardly do juſtice to the ruins of an old 
caſtle“, ſituated upon the top of a conical 
hill, the foot of which is waſhed by the ſea, 
| V Criccieth, EE 
vor. 11. D d and 
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and which has every feature that can e 2 
romantic appearance. 

This morning (July 7,) being fair, we ven» 
tured to climb up to the top of a mountain, 
not indeed ſo High as Snowdon, which is here 
called Moel Guidon“, i. e. the neſt of the 
eagle; but one degree lower than that cal- 
led Moel Happock,f the neſt of the hawk 
from whence we ſaw a Phenomenon, new 
to our eyes, but common in Wales; on one 
ſide was midnight, on the other bright day; 
the whole extent of the mountain of Snow- - 
don, on our left hand, was wrapped in clouds, 
from top to bottom; but on the right the fun 
ſhone moſt gloriouſly over the ſea-coaſt of 
| Carnarvon. The hill we ſtood upon was 
perfectly clear, the way we came up a pretty 
eaſy aſcent; but before us was a precipice 
of many hundred yards, and belgw, a vale, 
which, though not cultivated, has much ſa- 
vage beauty ; the fides were ops and fringe 
ed with low wood. 

There were two little lakes, or ber large 
| pools, that ſtood in the bottom, from which 
iſſued a rivulet, that ſerpentined in view for 

* Moel Gwdion: this does not mean the ** neſt of eagle. 
Moe l ſignifies a ſmooth bill; and Gawdion is faid to be the name 
of a famous aſtronomer. + Moel Hebog, the Bill of the hawk. 

+ Llyn y Dinas, and * e or Lyn gan 


and Llyn y Cader. | | | 
5 Fg bh twa 
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twp or three miles, ood was a pleaſing relief 


to the eyes. 

But the mountains of Snowdon, covered 
with darkneſs and thick clouds, called to my 
memory the fall of Mount Sinai, with the 
laws delivered from it, and filled my mind 
with religious awe. 


This afternoon we propoſe going to Car- 


narvon, and you may expect a continuation 


of my trayels from Shrewſbury, which is. 


our laft ſtage. Through the whole round of 
them, we heartily wiſhed for you, and your 
friend Browne, and your friend Mrs. S——, 
who is a paſſionate admirer of proſpects; 
and that you could have borrowed the chariot 
of ſome gracious fairy, or courteous enchanter, 
and flown through the air with us. You 
know I always adniired Mrs. $S—— for the 
greatneſs of her taſte, and ſublime love. of 
nature, as well as for all her other perfections. 
Adieu, my dear Bower. I am perfectly well, 
cat like a horſe, and ſleep like a monk ; ſo that I 
may, by this ramble, preſerve a ſtock of health, 
that may laſt all winter, and carry me 


through my parliamentary campaign. If you 


write to the Madona,* do not fail to aſſure 
her of my trueſt devotion. The moſt zealous 


Wen catholic does not honour St. Winni- 


* A lady o whom her friends gave chat appellation Lord 
Lyttlam 
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fred more than 1 do her. I wiſh you may 
not be tired with my travels; but you know 
1 am performing my promiſe. _ | 
| 1 remain your's, c. 
LYTTLETON- 


\ 


LETTER II. 


5 — Ju 14, 1756. 
DE ar ran , | 


My laſt letter ended i in ſet- 
ting out hr „ where J arrived that af- 
ternoon. I had a very fine view of the ſea; and 

one of the fineſt towns I had ſeen in England 

or Wales; the old walls of which, with their 
towers and bulwarks, are almoſt entire; they 
are high, and ſtrongly built. The towers are 
round, and rather more of the Roman than the 

Gothic form of architecture. At one end they 
join to the wall of the caſtle, which is a vaſt 

and noble building, of which the outſide is 
likewiſe well preſerved, but the inſide is de- 
moliſhed. The people here ſhew the remains 
of a chamber, where King Edward the Second 

vas born, and received the ſubmiſſion of all 
the nobility in Wales in his cradle. The caſ- 

_ tle itſelf was built by his father, and i is indeed 

a noble work. 


1 


hm . a oa * 


As we rode from Carnarvon, the country 
about was ſoftened into a ſcene of the moſt 
pleaſing kind; and was rendered more ſo,. by 
the contraſt with that from which we came. 
We travelled along the ſhore of Menai, an 
arm of the ſea, as broad as the Thames, over 
againſt, Lord Duncannon's. Our road led us 
over fine ſhady lawns, perfumed ſo with ho- 
neyſuckles, that they were a paradiſelto. Over 
gentle hills, from whence we had a lovely 
view of the Menai, and the Iſle of Angleſea, 
which lies on the oppoſite ſide of it; and then 
loſt them again in agreeable valleys, like thoſe 
of Reading, or the Hertfordſhire vales. We 
enjoyed theſe ſcenes for ſome miles, till we 
came into a ferry, by which we paſſed into 
Angleſey, and landed at the feat of Sir Ni- 
cholas Bayley,“ which is the pleaſanteſt ſpot 
in the iſland. He has gotherized an old houſe 
with good judgment and taſte. The view 
from it is charming; he ſees the ſweet coun- 
try, through which we had travelled, from 
Carnarvon, to Snowdon above it, which en- 
nobles the proſpect; the Menai winds, in a 
moſt beautiful manner, juſt under his windows; 
dis woods ſhade the banks on each fide of it, 

quite down to the water; above which, in- 
termixed with them, are ever-green lawns, 
which, if helped with a very little art, would, 


2 Plas Newydd, 


together 
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together with his wood, make a garden of 
park of the moſt perfect beauty; but all is yet 
in a rude and neglected ſtate, From thence 
we went to Baron-hill, the ſeat of Lord Bulke- 
ley, above the town of Beaumaris, in the ſame 
iſland; it has a view of the ſea, and coaſt of 
Carnarvon; which is indeed very fine, but | 
think inferior to that of Lord Edgecombe's, 
with which I have heard it compared. The 
houſe is a bad one; the gardens are made in a 
very fine taſte; but, upon the whole, I like it 
much leſs than Sir N. Bayley's, though the re- 
putation of the former is greater in Wales. 
All the reſt of the Iſle of Angleſea is a na- 
ked and unpleaſant country, without a tree or 
hedge to be ſeen in it, uncultivated ſtill, from 
the obſtinacy of the people, in adhering to the 
ignorance of their forefathers; ſo that I am 
told, that it does not produce the tenth part 
of what the land is capable of, if improved by 
the agriculture of England. From Beaumaris 
we rode over the Sands, at low water, to Pen- 
man Mawr, a high and rocky mountain, the 
paſſage over which muſt have been very fright- 
ful, before they built a wall along the edge of 
the road, which ſecures you from the danger 
of falling down the precipice that is below it 
into the fea; but with this guard it is very 
agreeable, the proſpe& of the fea and the 


country being very fine. * 
e = 
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I never ſaw any thing that ſtruck me more 
than the firſt view of Conway Caſtle, to which 
we ſoon came, after paſſing this mountain. It 
was built by Edward the Firſt, in much the 
ſame ſtile with that of Carnarvon; but ſtronger | 
and more regular, The ſituation is noble, and 
it ſtands upon a rock of conſiderable height; 
inſtead of a ditch, three ſides of it are defended 
by an arm of the ſea, and four turrets, that 
riſe above the towers, beſides two others at 
one end, ſtanding below the others, about the 
middle of the rock, that overcharges the ſea, 
The walls between are battlements, and look 
very ſtrong; they are, in ſome places, fourteen 
or fifteen feet thick, in none leſs than twelve, 
The whole together hath the grandeſt appear- 

ance of any building I ever beheld, eſpecially 
as the walls of the town, which are built like 
thoſe ' of Carnarvon, but with bolder' and 
handſomer towers, appear right i in one view 
to the eye with the caſtle, when you firſt ap- 
proach it. All the outfide remains, except 
one tower, as in the time of Edward the Firſt; 
and that was not demoliſhed, either with bat» 
tering engines, or with cannons, but by the 
people of the place taking ſtones from the 
foundation, for their own uſe; whenever they 
pleaſed; the conſequence of which was, the 
greateſt 10 of the tower fell into the ſea; but 


the 
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the upper part more ſurprifin gly continues till 
firm, in the form of an arch; and Lord Hert- 
ford, the preſent proprietor, hath forbid any 
dilapidation for the future. We were' told, 

his grandfather would have lived in this caſ- 
tle, cou he have purchaſed any lands in the 
country about ; but, finding woe to 75 ſold, 

he dropped the deſign. 

I wiſh he had purſued it, for then we "might 
have ſeen the inſide entire; a fight which 
would have given me a great deal of pleaſure. 

But now the floors, ceilings, and roofs, are all 
taken away, ſo that we can hardly gueſs at 
it's ancient magnificence. The hall muſt have 
been. a noble room; it is 100 feet long, 30 
wide, and 30 high; the roof was ſupported 
by very beautiful arches, which ſtill remain, 
There are two chimneys in it, and it was well 
lighted. The ſtone-work of the windows is 
exceeding handſome, Had our friend Millar 
(the builder of Hagley Houſe) been with us, 
he would have fallen down and adored the 
architect. The eight towers ſeem to have 
contained three very good bed-chambers each, 

placed one above another, beſides ſome upper 
rooms. The chambers are 18 feet diameter, 
except one, called the King's chamber, which 
has a bow window, gained out of the thick- 


neſs of the wall; and the room is. by that 
| means 
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means extended above 30 feet; over the arch 
of that winde are 150 arms of. La wund the 
F irſt. 5 l d FRI 
| This, aid all me other ee Appear b to 

me eye 12 or 18 feet high; but I am promiſed 
an accurate plan of the whole by one af tlie 
country. It certainly. merits very particular 
examination; but I ſhould have been more 
curious about it, had it been built in Henry the 
Second timo. From Conway Caſtle, we tra- 
velled half a day's journey, through a very ro- 
mantic country, to Rudland, or rather Land- 
caſtle,* the remains of which are leſs perfect 
than Carnarvon or Conway; nor was it ever 
equal to them; either in extent or beauty, 
which I am ſorry for, as # was built by Henry 
the Second Not far from hence, at a place 
called Bodruddan, we paſſed à rainy day, in 4 
very comfortable manner, with an old ac- 
quaintance of mine, who is the lady of the 
caſtle; and hath forbid all depredations, ich 
the people: of the neighbourhood uſed to 
make, by taking ĩt down, to build and repair 
their houſes and pigfties, which: would- have 
« Hanks dien e 1 Nn 2 i A! 

* How eee eee e TOY 
not; Ryddlan Ggnifies the red bannt. 

S It was repaired and fortified br icky ll. 6 the year 
1157; but it dppears' to Have ben founded vpyrards of a 
century before that time. Seo Mols E SME. en: 
- Nos! 11, ' Te | de- 


4 
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lied i it t like the tower of Conway. The 
next morning we went to the tops of the hill, 
from whence we had a full view of the vale 
of Clwydd, from one end to the other, which 
is equalled by none in England, ſor fertility 
and beauty. There is neither mountain or 
rock to be ſeen in any part of it. After you 
turn your back upon Rudland, the hills on one 
hide of it rife very gradually by gentle aſcents; 
moſt of them are cultivated quite to theit 
ſummits; others half way up; and, when the 
tops are nat encloſed, they ate a fine - prafly 
down, like Clent-hill, and ſhaded and enli·- 
vened with wood, like the flopes in my park; 
but yet I prefer the ſcenes in Memtgomery- 
ſhire to this lively vale: | there äs h great 
beauty in this, but there is no majeſty; whereas 
there, as in the mind of our friend the Madpus; 
the ſoft and the agreeable is mira with the 
noble, the great, and the ſublime. About the 
middle of this vale, upon the brow of a hill, 
Lands Denbigh Caſtle, a veryifine ruin; it en- 
eleſes as much ground as Conway.:or Carnar- 


van, but bath hat ſo. much building. Ihe 


towers of it are ſtanding at a very conſiderable 
| diftance from one another, being fewer in 
number; but they are in the fame ile of ar- 

: chitefture, having. been built i 2 the reign of 
the ſame * who, by theſe ye 


A PPEND1 X. OT: 
8 Gs: to himſelf. wa | his, paſa: the do- 
minion of North Wales. The hall is ſtill 
pretty entire, and rivals that of Conway, ex- 
cept that the ref doth Roa have 
been arched. 
„Ibs Wente ions; 1 in 2 ruinous ſtate; I 
think it a pity and ſhame to the owner, that 


more care is not taken, to preſerve ſuch re- 
ſpectable remains of antiquity, When we leſt 


the vale of Clwydd, we went into a barren 


and mountainous country, which continued 


from Rythin as far as Wrexham. 


The church of the latter is enled one af the 


wonders of Wales; it does indeed. equal, if 
not exceed, any in England. I have not de- 
ſcribed to you the cathedral of Bangor, or St. 
Aſaph; the firſt I did not ſee, and I was told 


it was not worth ſeeing; the latter hath no- 


thing in it to deſerve deſcription: nevertheleſs, 
I ſhould be glad to ſee the Dean of 


well ſeated 'in either of them, or rather at 
St. Aſaph, From Wrexham we went to Wyn 


| hay, the ſeat-of Sir Watkin Williams Wynn. 
Part of the houfe is old; but he had begun 


building a new one before his death, in a very 
good taſte. One wing is finiſned, and that 
alone makes a very agreeable houſe. The view 


from it is the moſt cheerful Jever beheld; it 


n in the middle of a very pretty park, and 


E e 2 SN looks 
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demoliſhed it like the tower of Conway. The 
next morning we went to the tops of the hill, 
from whence we had a full view of the. vale 
of Clwydd, from one end to the other, which 
is equalled by none in England, for: fertility 
and beauty. There is neither mountain or 
rock to be ſeen in any part of it. After you 
turn your back upon Rudland, the hills on one 
fide of jt riſe very gradually by gentle aſcents; 
moſt of them are cultivated quite to theit 
ſummits; others half way up; and, when the 
tops are nat encloſed, they are a fine graſſy 
down, like Clent-hill, and ſhaded and enli- 
vened with wood, like the ſlopes in my park: 
but yet I prefer the ſcenes. in Muntgomery- 
ſhire to this lively vale: | there äs h great 
beauty in this, but there is no majeſty; whereas 
there, as in the mind of our friend the Maus, 
the ſoft and tha agreeable: is mike with the 
noble, the great, and the ſublime. About the 
middle of this vale, upon the brow of a hill, 
Rands Denbigh Caftle, a veryrſine ruin; it en- 
eloſes as math ground as Conway or Carnar- 
van, but bath nat ſo. much building. The 
| towers of it are ſtanding at a very conſiderable - 
diſtance from one another, being fewer in 
number; but they are in the fame Ttite of ar- 
_ chitefture, having been built, in the reign. of 
| the ſame king, who, *. theſe Rrong fortroſles, | 
. _ ſecured 


rue: xz: oq- 


* * 
27 FOE: 1 
n r - — * ber” — — — 


ſiocured to himſelf. 1 his e the das 


minion of North Wales. The hall is til 
pretty entire, and rivals that of Conway, ex- 
cept that mne have 
been arched. 
Ide towers are all in 2 ruinous A I 
think it a pity and ſhame to the owner, that 
more care is not taken, to preſerve ſuch re- 
ſpectable remains of antiquity: When we left 
the vale of Clyydd, we went into a barren 
and mountainous country, which continued 
from Rythin as far as Wrexbam, , f : 
_ > The church of the latter is called a fs 
wonders of Wales; it does indeed equal, if 
not exceed, any in England. I have not de- 
ſcribed to you the cathedral of Bangor, or St. 
Aſaph; the firſt I did not ſee, and I was told 


it was not worth ſeeing; the latter hath no-: 


thing in it to deſerve deſcription: nevertheleſs, 
I ſhould be glad to ſee the Dean of E 
well ſeated in either of them, or rather at 
St. Aſaph, From Wrexham we went to Wyn- 
ſay, the ſeat-of Sir Watkin Williams Wynn. 
Part of the houfe- is old; but he had begun 
building a-new one before bis death, in a very 
good taſte. One wing is finiſhed, and that 
alone makes a very agreeable houſe. The view 

from it is the moſt cheerful I ever beheld; it 
= FE" m the-middle of a very pretty park, and 
E e 2 5 looks 
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Wake over that to a 6 delightful! country; 
but, if the park was extended a little farther, 
it would take in a hill, with a view of a valley, 
moſt beautifully wooded; and the river Dee 
winding in ſo romantic and charming a man- 
ner, that I think it exceeds that of Ffeſtiniog, 
or any confined proſpect ] ever beheld. Among 
other objects that embelliſh the ſcene, there is 
a fine bridge of ſtone. Tell Mrs. O S$S——, 
I would have her leave Clermont, and the 
banks of the Thames, and build a houſe in this 
lovely ſpot. . I will viſit her every year; ſhe 
will not be at any expence in making a garden, 
for nature hath made one to her hands, infi. 
nitely better than that of S.. Upon one 
of the neighbouring hills, which hath the ſame 
proſpect as this, one Mr. Yorke bas a feat, 
which I only faw at a diſtance; and which, I 
am told by a lady at Shrewſbury, of good _ 
excels any in Wales, for natural beauty. 
Indeed the country, for five or fix miles, is of | 
en temper, exceedingly fertile, and very 
romantic. While I was looking at it, Taſked 
Mr. P— 
te for the ores to behold a more pleaſing ſight? 205 
He ſaid, Yes; the ſight of a woman one 
loves. My anſwer was, Wben 1 was in 
1 * oye, I thought fo,” e _ 


om 


Whether he thought it poſſible 5 


2 22.1. r: 11 u 

5 : _— » 7 : 
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Our laſt viſit in Wales was to Chirk Caſtle; 
it was deſtroyed in the civil wars, and hath 
been rebuilt: “* it is a bad imitation' of an old 
caſtle; the moſt diſagreeable dwelling-houſe I 
ever: ſaw; nor is there any, magnificence to 
make amends-for the want of convenience; the 
rooms are indeed large in one part, but much 
too low; and, the ceilings are ſo heavy, with 
clumſy fret-wark, that they ſeem ready to fall 
upon one's head. It has a fine extenſive proſ- 
pet, but ng other beauty of any kind; nor' is 
the proſpe& to be compared with ſome we 
have ſeen, at the other caſtles in bs aro! | 


© LYTTLETON,. 


# Ode gl hs tore mr denies, ut a 
ho % | 
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rn ANCIENT | 


WELSH MEASURES, 
5 AND Iz | 
DIVISIONS or nne 5 


N 
1 


Wan was „ divided into. many 
royalties, or lordſhips, which, though they of- 
ten vary in number, were all of them in gene- 
ral ſubje&t to a degree, during ſome periods at 
leaſt, to one or the other of the three princi- 
palities of Gwynedd, Powys, and Dehenbarth ; 
or North Wales, Powys, and South Wales. 
The greateſt diftrift. of a determinate ex- 
tent was the cantref, which was in moſt re. 
ſpects analogous to the Engliſh hundred. This 
was in general divided into two cœ²mmud, each 
of which conſiſted of fifty 2ręf, or townſhips, 
The meaſure of length conliſted of the fal- 
. gradations. 


Three Barleycorns, 1 ck: - 

Three Inches... . 1 Palm. 
Three Palms, .... 1 Foot. 

Three Feet... 1 Pace or Stride, 

Three Paces, .... 1 Leap. 
Three Leaps, ... . 1 Ridge or Land. 


A Thouſand Lands, 1 Nile. 
| 5 5 From 
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From this table it appears, that the ancient 
Welſh mile conſiſted of 3000 leaps or yards, 
nearly a mile and three e of Ws TR 
ſent meaſure. 


Lad Maaspaz. we 


The ancient conſtitution of wales thus ex 
plains the meaſure of a lawful acre. Four 
feet in length of the ſhort yoke; eight in the 
field yoke; twelve in the lateral yoke; ; ſixteen 
in the long yoke; and a rod equal in length 
with that in the hand of the driver, with his 
other hand upon the middle knob of that 
yoke; and as far as that reaches on each fide 
of him is the breadth of an acre; and chirty 
times that is it's length. | 

It is otherwiſe defined x ixteen bet 
are in the length of the long yoke; ſixteen 
yokes make the length of an acte; bowie two 
make it's breadtin. 5 | 

In the ſhort yoke there were two oxen 
a-breaſt; in the next, four; in the next, ſix; 
and in the laſt, eight. This method of yoking 
was in ufe, in ſome parts of the A in 
the laſt century. | 

Neither meadow, paſture; nor wood land 
were included in the acre; for only the ara- 
ble ground was meaſured, that of eyery other 
deſcription being deemed waſte. 
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4 Ew or 3 mode 1 Tyddyn or Tenement- 
4 TyddynorTenements, 1 Rhandir or Diſtrict. 
4 Rhandir or Diſtricts,, 1 Gafel or Bailiwick., 


4 Gafelor Bailiwicks, 1 Tref or Townſhip. 


4 Tref or Townſhips, . 1 Maenol or Manor. 
12 Maenolor Manors,& } F Cwmwd or Aﬀocia- 
2 Tref or Townſhips, tion. 


2 Cwmwd or za 1 Cantref or Hundred 
Tons. 


AW 


The ren 
counties, was firſt. ſettled on the i int troduction 
of the Engliſh laws into the country. In 
theſe, the ancient cantref and it's ſubdiviſions 
were preſerved generally; but the bounds of 
the principalities were, perhaps from p litical 
reaſons, overlooked.* x 


* This and the two following articles are tak 


two firſt volumes of thy Cambrian Regiſter. 


27 


| CATALOGUE 
OF THE 


NATURAL AND > FACTITIOUS PRODUCTIONS 
0 F 4 N G LE 5 EA. - 


. 


2 > A 5 e 
3 Aſbeſtos ... - - Monachdy and Skerriæs, -N. 
T A "ws DG ee N ee 


* 
ITO 3. 8 Y 82 
* * 


6 Calle 
i Clay, White 53 
and yellow...” HolyHend Mountai FLEE I 

$ Copper, Ns ae == << 
9 Copperas, --------Ditto, e 
10 Chert, China Stone, 28 5 2 
' Pero Silex,. . --- -Llan Badrig, ... . . N. | 

$1 Ditto pe OO Llan Griſtiolis, N. 
[ lanfihangel Yſgeifiog, . - 

12 Coals, -----------<f Llanflinanh,....--- <<; N. 
Treidmeth,..---- 

"3 Culm. .... .. Feny Crüg, Llan e 


* N. ſtands for Natural; F. for actions TI 


. 0 0.27. 0 = a” + "a 


vor. 1. | Ff ; 14 Farchs, 
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E. 7 Pariſh. 
14 Earths, argillaceous 
and n . Amlwech. 


G. | 
50% Trefdraeth and Lianddwyn, 
16 Grinding Stones, . Rhôs Fawr. £ 
17 Gypſum Lin pages. N. 
o -Ltanrhyddlad. 

L. 5 
19 Lead, ,—Dulas, . . . . . Llanfihangel > 025 2k -N. 


S «„ „ * © „ 


21 Lime > chroughou the iland. 
1 N. | PT EO, 
22 Marbie, black & rex Meats, Livullay&y.:: 
2g Mar le, white, grey, &c. Llanddyfuan and Lanſſruan, . 


24 Mill Stones, — OY: Fawr and Prnmpn. 
O. | 
25 Ochre Faris Mountain, N. & F. and Llan Badrig,&e. N. 
„ 
26 Paving Stones, on the — of the Menai. 
27 r - ==» - -Llanddwyn. 
—AAÄ T Puri hanna 
- 8. ; | 
29 Shale; ESSE SEES ES Ot and Llan 3 
30 Slates .. . Llanfflewyn. 
31 Sulphur, vide Brim- 5 
ſtoneee O£ 
V. : : | 1 2s 
32 Verdigreaſe, . Fro W a. -N. and F. 


33 Vitriol, eee oantF, 
A CATA- 


APPENDIX, 969* 
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A cArALOuE 
N _— | 
THE 1 
AND 


OTHER DRUIDICAL REMAINS, 


IN THE 


ISLAND OF ANGLESEA - 


— : 

Ao. FL Rp + 

1. 2 at. Plas Newydd, ok Llan Edwen. 

2. 1 at Bodowyr, .----- . . Llanidau. 

3. 1 at Trefor .. - - .Llanſadwrn. 

4. 2 at Rh6s Far. Llanfair Mathafarn. 
5. 1at Llugy, (juſt by the | 

rout). <> - 5.-- = — > <=» F ERThG 5 RA; 

6. 1 at Parkiau, near Fedw 8 = 
8 „ Ditto. | = 
7. g at Bodafon Mountain, Llanfihangel Trer-beirdd. b 
8. 3at Boddeiniol,. 3 Llan Baleo. 

9. 1M einn... Llanfechell. 

10. 1 at Henblas .. - - - - Llan Griſtiolis. 


21. 1 at Tynewyddland. . . . Llanfaelog. 
12. 1 partly demoliſhed on 


Mynydd y Cnwe, . Ditto. 
13. 3 ſmall ones near Crvg- 
Rl wwe; ow ai - Ditto. 


by . 4 — — ag — PR? 
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No. Pariſh. . 
14. 1 near Tywyn Trewen, Llanfihangel yn Neub wl. 
15, 1 near Llanallgo . ... Elanallgo. 
16. 1 at Cremlyn ... . - . .Llandona. 
17. 1 at Marian Pant y Saer, Llanfair Mathafarn. 
18. 1 at Llech tal Mon, now 

— 33 ; 
19. 1 at Myfyrian Llanidan. 
dolles 
21. 1 at Rhds y Ceryg . 


22. An artificial mount at Bryn Celli, and a long ex- 


tended cavern beneath it. 


| 23. An artificial mount in the ſkirts of Plas n 


Wood, commonly called Bryn yr hen Bobl: 
ſuppoſed to have been a ua * : 


ground.. 


Total go. 30. 
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MORE UNCOMMON WELSH L PLANTS.” | 


«+ 


irn 
THEIR "PLACES OF CROWTH. 


= , P - 
6 5 X 9 1 > 5 
: * W . * + j 2 


CLASS E | j 
' MONANDRIA —MoxoGYN1A. * pl 


3 ANNA. Annual ieee 
Tab. .41g.t—S:#erbacea. Wich. II. 4.—C. 9 . 


Hudf. I. A. Auguſt, Sept. 8 | | L 
Sea ſhotes, EN Cy ſoil, common. q A 


„Where the 3 are not fully deſcribed in the follow- 


ing liſt, reference may be made to the index, and from 
thence to ſome other part of the work, 5 
+ Books quoted :—Aiter, Hortis Kewenſis. Lond. 1789. = 
8vo. 3 vol.— Bolt. Bolton's felices Britannicz, &e. {to— | 1 
Curtis. Flora Londinenſis. — Eng. Bot. Eygliſh Botany, | 

edited by Dr. Smith and Mr. Sowerby.— Gerard. Ge- 
rard's Herbal, by Johnſon, 1736, folio—Lightf. Light | 

| foot's Flora Scotica, 1477, 8vo. 2 vol;—Lirm. Tr, Tranſ- 
actions of the Linnæan Society. Margyn. Flora Ruſtica, 
8yo. 4 vol—Ray. J. Raii Synopſis Methedica, Sc. Ed. g 
3.1724, 8v0,—Stilling fleet, Miſcellaneous Tracts relating | | 0 
to Natural Hiſtory, &c.—Vuib. Withering's Arrangement 
of Britiſh Plants. Ed. 3, 1796, 8vo. 4 vol. I cadv. Wood- 


ville's Medical Botany, 4 vol. 4to. 179 3. 
2 Ff _ Aippurs 
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HIppURIs VULGARIS. e Mares Tail, With. 
II. 5.— Curtis, 287. P. May. 


In a ditch, about a 100 yards north-weſt of Rhyd Marſh, 
near Preſtatyn, five miles from Ryddlan, Flintſhire, 
ZosrERA Marina. Sea Craffwrack. Wich. II. 496. 
—Eng. Bot. 467.—P. June — Aug. | 
Salt water ditches on the coaſt, of Angleſea, frequent. 
CHARA ToMENTOSA. Brittle — IT. 
2,—A. June Oct. 


On the peat bog, by the road ſide, . to Miſs 
Green“ s houſe, at Alyn bank, Near Mold, Flintſhire. 


Cnara FLEXILIS. Smooth Stonzwort—With. 1 3. 


A. June — Oct. 


In a pool, called Llyn Aled, in the Nd of Mia. 
nan, not far from Gwytherin, Denbighſhire,  . | 


CLASS. II. | 
'DIANDRIA —MoN0GYNIA. 15 


ELibortzon Void Prives.— With, II. 10.— 


Curtis, g00.—S. June, July. - 
Hedges in gravelly ſoils in Angleſea, | 
VERONICA SpicarA. Spiked. Speedwell. — With. IE 
12.—Eng. Bot. 2.—P. June, July. | 


Diſerth Caſtle Hill, near Rhyddlan, Flintſhire. —Glod- 
daeth, near Conw y: and on Penmaen Mawr, i in Caer- 
; naryonſhire, 


VERONICA 
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VanonicA HyBriDa. WWel Iſh — II. 
12.—Eng. Bot. 673.—P. July. 
On Craig Breiddin, a mountain about eight miles from 
Welſh Pool in Montgomeryſhire. 

"Veronica OrrieixALIs. Common Speedwell.—With. 
II. 13.—Curtis, 198.—P. May—Aug. - 

Dry heathy ground in Caernarvonſhire, not uncommon. 
- Veronica SCUTELLATA. Narrows-leaved Speedrwell. 
— With. II. 16.— Curtis, 333.-—P. June—Aug. * 
_ © Swampy ſuil in Angleſea, not uncommon. | _ 
Vzronica MonTana. Mountain Speedtell.— With. 


II. 16.— Curtis, 220.— P. May, June. of 
Upper Wood, at Tower, near Mold, Flintſhire —Near 


the rivulet in Garn Dingle, three miles from Denbigh. | 


PiN GIL VULGARIS. Common Butterwort. — 
With. II. 18.—Eng. Bot. 70. —P. May, June. 
|  Bogs on the moors of Caernarvonſhire, plentifully. 


 Uzaicutanta VuLcarrs. Greater Hooded-Milfoil.— 


With. II. 19.—Eng. Bot. 253.—P. July. 
Ditches and turbaries in Angleſea, not uncommon. 
 SaLvia PRATENSSS. Meadow Clary.—With. II. 21. 
Eng. Bot. 153.—P. June, July. 

Meadows near Llanidan, on the ſouth-eaſt coaſt of An- 

 gleſea, not far from Moel y Don Ferry. x 


"S$arvia Vrrzenaca. Wild Clary. —With, II. Bug 
Eng. Bot, 154.—P. June—Aug. 
 Ryddlan church-yard, Fliatſhire, 


CLASS 
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CLASS m 5 
TRIANDRILA —MONo6YN1A: 


VALERIANA RuBia. Red mme II. 65. 
er. 678, 1. P. May Aug. 5 
Near Llanidan church, Angleſea. 


Irrs FœripissiMñA. Stinking Tris. —Eng. te 
J. Fætida. With. II. 70.—P. June, July. 


In plenty near the ſquare tower on the ifland of Prieſt- 
holme, near Beaumaris. „ 3 


Nan pus STRICTA. Small Matweed, —With. u. 71. — 
Eng. Bot. 290. P. ee ee | 
Heaths and moors, common. 


ErrorHorUM VAGINAT UM. Single. N Cotton | 
Graſs —With. II. 3 219 . Feb. — 
April. | 

Tutbaries, near Lyn Idwel, m rronfiire 5 — and 
Liyh Aled, in the pariſh of Lianſantian, Denbighſhire, 


ERIOPHORUI PoLySTACHON. Broad. leaved Cotton 
Grefs.,--Wub. II. n Bot. 96g — . __ 
June. 


In the ſame places as E. Pagindtam, but not ſo common, 


ErxtoenoRUM ANGUSTIFOLIUM. Manysheaded Cot- 
ton Graſs. —With. II. 72. —Eng. Bot. 364.—P. 


June. 


Bogs among the mountains of Crernarronſhre, very 
common. 


SCcIRPUS 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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— 


 Serrpus Caserros. Dwarf quei II. 


73.—P. June, 
Turf bogs in cum Brivpnog, m near Husen, Caernar- 
8 vonſhire. | f 


Scinrus n e Club-graſs Wit. | 


II. 77.—Eng. Bot. 542.—P. Aug. 


. Saltney Marſh, near Cheſter ;—and Rhyd Marſh, Fliat- 
ſhire, 


CyPERUS Nine 1 Back: headed Ruſk 
groſs —With, II, 78.—P. June. 


Bogs i in Cwm Brwynog. 


| Sexes Commeessus. Compreſſed ben. grafs.— 


With, II. 80.—P. July: 
- Marſh, a mile weft of Preſtatyn, on the ſea-coaſt of . 
ſhire, about five miles N. E. of Rhyddlan. | 
Scnanus ALBUS. White-flowered Vets © Balm 
IE 51. July=Sept.i 
In the 1254 weſt of Dolbadarn Caſtle, near ma is: 


1 


'TRIANDRIA —DierxrA. 


naaa Auienntd Sea Tae ges — With. 
II. 11g —Eng. Bot. 222.—A. "ou Aug. 


„ GrnrcuLarus.—With. bY 1 0.P. 


May, June. | 
Wet places about A near Denbigh, wry common. 


J 
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dn 


CALAMAGROSTIS AREN ARA. See Mat-zwFeed.— With. ä 
II. 123.—Arundo Arenaria. Linn.—P. June, July. 
Sand banks on the ſea ſhore about Rhil Marſh, near 
Rhyddlan, Flintſhire. Near Orme's Head, Caernar- 
vonſhire, and not far from Towyn , Merionethſhire. | 


| CALAMAGROSTIS VARIEG ara, —Variety, 2 With. 


II. 124.—P. July. 
Ban of the rivulet that runs by Dothadarn Caftle, 
into the Lake in the vale of Llanberis. 


Mium Ltendicexzum. Panick Millet.—With. II. 
122. —Alop. Ventriceſus, Hude. 28. A. Jux. 


Aug. 
Paſtures: eaſt of Merllin F arm-toaſe, in the $A. of 
Lavyfydd, Denbighſhire. f 4 
ARA \FLEXUOSA.. Heath Heir Groſs, — Wi, It. 
136. —P. June Aug. 
Crib y Ddeſcil, 2 high rock near . | 


AIRA PRGCOx. Early ON OR e II. 137. 
T | | 
Lime rocks near Henllan, a village ins 4 N. W 
of Denbigh, 2 | e 
Ms11ca Nuraxs. Mountain Melic.— With. II. 
138.— M. Montana. — Huds. 37.—P. June, ys | 
Garn Dingle, Denbighthire. | 
Mz11ca CxRULEA. Purple Melic.— With. II. 19. 
Aira cærulea. Huds. g3. -P. June, July. a 


Torfy heaths near Lyn Idwel, Caernatvonſhire. On 
Pary's mountain, in places ſo near the copper works, 
that no other plant will thrive. g 

Mica 


' 
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Mera UNITLORA. Wood Aelic — With. II. 139. 
Melica Nutans,—Huds, g7.—P. May— July. 
Lower rocks of Garregwen, near Garn, four miles from 


Denbigh. 
Poa ALPINA. With. II. 142. —Variety 2; 8 
rous,—P. June, July. 
| on Snowdon; 
Poa CrIsTATA Creſted Meadow-rafs — With. IT. 
145.—July. 5 
harren paſtures near Henllan, Denbighſhire, 
Poa Ricida. Hard Meadow-Graſs.—With. II. 146. 
+ Curtis, 142.—A. June—Aug. 
Lime rocks near Henllan. 
Poa MARTITIMA. Sea Meadow. Crafs — With. II. 
147.—P. June—Aug. 


On partof the Marſh, a mile weſt of Preſtatyn, Flint- 
ſhire, that is overflowed by the ſea, at ſpring tides. 


Poa Gravda. With. II. 148.—P. Alpina, (Variety, 


6.) Huds. g9.—P. June, July. 
| High mountains of Crib y Ddeſcil, near Lianberis, 
and Clogwyn y Garnedd, one fide of Snowdon. 
FesTuca BROMOIDES. Barren Feſcue —With. II. 
151.—A., May, June. 
Denbigh Caſtle, 
Frsruca Ovina. Sheep's Feſeue—With 11. 152.— 
Eng. Bot. . 2. (Viviparous). —ÞP. 
June, July. 


On the higher mountains of Caernarvonſhire, common. 


6g Fs ruca 
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Fksruca 3 | Purple Ris — With. II. 153.— 
Stillingfleet, 9. 
Rocks on the ſouth veſt fide of the hollow, calle ; 


Cwm Idwel, near Llanberis. 


FesTuca CaMBRICA. Fel "ge Fe bwin II. 1.56. 
P. July, Aug. 


On Crib y Ddeſeil, and the | higheſt mountains e 
L lanberis, plentifully. 


FEs TU cA Tr xUIToTIA.— Wich. II. 155.—P. June. 
On Crib y Ddeſcil. 


AvrxA PuBESCENS. Rough e 1. 165.— 


2 June. 5 
Hed ges about Garn, near Denbigh, very common. 


' RotTBOLLIA INcuRvata. Sea Hard. * 
II. 169.—P. July, Aug. | 

Rhil Marſh, near Rhyddlan, Flintfhire 5 but ſeldom 

obſervable on account of the ſheep. browſing ſo cloſe : 

it may however be readily detected, on the turf banks, 

in front of the cottages, near the Stone houſe, which 


are formed of ſods, that have been taken from the 
Marſh, Ms. Grirrrrn. af 


E:yaus AkENARTVs. See Lime-Graſe—With. II. 
170.—P. July, Aug. h | 
Sandy ſea coaſt, near the Orme's Head, Cacrnarconſhive. 


TRIANDRIA.— TR bmi 


Moxri4 FoN TAN A. Vater Blinks—With. II. 


175.— Curtis, 188.—A. May July. 


In ſwampy ground on the right of the road, between 
Beddgelert, and Fan B Bwlch, in Merionethſhire. 


CLASS, 


— 
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FRY 


—— q lr 


CLASS IV. 
| TETRANDRIA.—MoxocyNia, 
Diesacus PiLosUs. Small Teaſel.—With. II. 182.— 


Curtis, —P. Aug. 


About 34 miles from Newtown, on the left of the road 


from thence to Montgomery, Near the ah. 1 be- 
twixt Welſh Pool, and Oſweſtry. 


CxxTuxcuLus Mix ists. Baſtard Pempernel.— 


With. II. 1 98.— Eng. Bot. 531.—A. June, July. 


Moiſt ground about a mile from Llanrwſt, near 250 
yards beyond a ſmall dingle called. Nant Bwlch yt 
Hiarn, and within 3 or 4 youu of the turnpike road, 
leading to Conwy, * 


PLANTAGO MartTiMa. Sea Plantain. inh. II. 
197. Eng. Bot. 175.—P. June, July. 
Sea coaſt, common.—Near Caergwrle Caftle, Flintſhire, | 


—Amongſt the rocks near Tull Da, above Lyn 
Idwel, Caernarvonſhire.— By the road ſide from 


Bangor to Holyhead, about two miles from Gwyndy. 
PLANTAGO. CoronoPus, Buck's-horn Plantain.— 
With. II. 498.— Ger. 427, 1.—A. June—Aug. 
Sea ſhore not unfrequent, 


Rusia PEREGINA, Wild Madicr.—Hudlon, 65. 
R. Tinforum—With. II. 193 —P. June, July. 


| Hedges at Gloddaeth, near Conwy, Caernarvonſhire. 
GAL IU ProcUMBENS. Trailing Goofe-Grafs.— 
With. II. 187.—6. Montanum. —Huds. 67.—P. 
July. | | 


Moors, common. 28 
2 Gg : GALUIu 
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GALUIM BOREALE, Cro/s-leaved Gooſe-Grafs.—- 

With. II. 192. —Eng. Bot. 10g. | 

On the rocks near Tull Di, above Llyn Idwel. About 

half a mile from Llanheris, in the gravel by the ſide 

of the ſecond rivulet, in the way to Llanrwft. | 

| AspERULA Opok ATA. Sweet Woodroof. —With. II. 

185. — Curtis, 249.—P, May. 

Amongſt the buſhes on the banks of the Seiont, near 

Caernarvon Caſtle, 


TETRAN DRIA. —TETRAGYNIA. 


PoTAMOGETON GRAMINEUM. 1 AT Pond 
Mecd.— With. II. 214.—P. July. = 
Rhil Marſh, near Rhyddlan, and ditches about that | 
Place. | 


Rvyera MarITIMA. Taſſel Pond Weed. —With, I. 
2215.— Eng. Bot. 3 LIN N.—P. Hups.— 
July, Aug. 

Salt water ditches near Llanddwyn, about two axles 


from Newborough, Angleſea,—Between Tracth 
* and Pont Aber OO near . es 


CLAss v. 
PENTANDRIA. —MoNoGYNia. 


LITHOSPERMUM PURPURO - CARULEUM, Creeping 
| Gromwell. —With. II. 126,—Eng. Bot. 117.—P, 
Apr. May. 
On the top of a buſhy bill on the ork ſide of the toi 
of 8 : 
= $M | AncuveA, 
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—_ — ——— — 


ANCHUSA SEMPERVIRENS. South Alkanet—With, 
II. 227.—Eng. Bot. 45.—P. May— July. 
' Amongſt the ruins of Baſingwerk Abbey, near Holywell, 
Flintſhire, miſtaken by Mr, Waring in With II. 228, 
for Pulmonaria Anguftifolia. | 


PULMONARIA MARITIMA, Sea Lungwort.— With. IT. 
229.— Eng. Bot. 368.—P. July, | 5 
Amongſt the ſand on the fea, coaſt, at Orme's Head, 

near Conwy.—Near Trefarthen, in Angleſea, about 
half-way betwixt the ferry from Caernarvon and 
Moel y Don.— By the river Liyfni, that runs from 
Llyniau Nantlle into the ſea, about half-way betwixt 
Llandwrog and Clynog Vawr, in Caernarvonſhire. 


 SYMPHYTUM OFFICINALE. Common Comfrey. With. 
II. 230.— Curtis, 230.—P. May. | 


On the banks of the river Alyn, near Roſſet Green; about - 
half a mile eaſt of the road "oY from Cheſter to 


Wrexham. 
BoRaco Orricix Alis. Common Borage—With II. 
237 Eng. Bot. 36.—P. June Aug. 
On the ſummit of the high rock at Llandidno, near Con- 
wy.—Amongſt the rubbiſh on Harlech b juſt be- 


low the caſtle. 
HoTTONIA PALUSTRIS. Wuter Violet. Wi. II. 
236.— Eng. Bot. g64.—P. June, July. 
Ditches by the road ſide, midway between Pool Quay 
and the turnpike leading to Welſh Pool, . 


ſhire. | 
LYSIMACHIA VULGAR. Yellow 1 fe. —With. 

II. 357.—Curtis, 288.—P. June, July. | 
Sides of ponds in Angleſea and Cacrnarvonſhize, not very 
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LVSIMACRHIA 1 Tufted 200 A Ver 
With. II. 357.—Eng. Bot. 136.—P. June. 


Said to have been found at Llyn-lechylched, but I never 
could meet with j it. Rev, Hycn Daviss. 


ANAGALLIS TENELLA. Bog Pimpernel,—With, II. 
239.—Eng. Bot. 630.—P. July, Aug. 
Wet meadows near Caernarvon, not unfrequent. 


Convorvy LUS SOLDANELLA. Sea Bindweed. With. 
II. 240.— Eng. Bot. 314. —P. July. 
Sandy ſea coaſts of the ſouth-weſt of Caernarvonſhire and 
Angleſea, not uncommon, 


CAMrANULA ROTUNDIFOLIA. Roiend- leaves Bell 
Flower. Variety 2.)— With. II. 241.—P. July | 
Oct. . 155 70 „ 
Mountains about Llanberis and Snowdon, plentifully. 


CampaNULa CATIFOLIA. Giant Ihroatwort.— With. 
II. 243 —Eng. Bot. g02.—P. July, a. 
Hedges bear Holyw ell, Flintfhire, 


CAMPANULA TRACHELIUM: Canterbury Bells, —With, 
II. 243-—Eng. Bot, 12.—P. July, Aug. 
Thickets near Baſingwerk Abbey.—Near the 950 lead- 
ing from St. Aſaph to Denbigh. 


CAM AN ULA GLOMERATA. Cluſtered Bell Flower, 
With. II. 244.—Eng. Bot. go.—P. July. 
Calcareous paſtures near Rhyd y Citwyn, between Den« 
bigh and Ruthin, about two miles from Ruthin, > 


CAMPANULA HEDERACEA. Toy- leaved Bell Flower. — 
With. II. 245. — E ng. Bot. 73.—P. * 


| UNCOMMON WELSH PLANTS. g8g 


— * 


Moiſt meadows in the vale of Llanberis, about J of a 
mile beyond the village. Road ſides near Llanrwſt.— 
Near the cataract, called Rhaidr 7 Wenol, 5 miles 
from Llanrwit. 


LonELIA Dokr ANNA. Water Cladiole. With. II. 
245 —Eng. Bot. 140.— P. July, Aug. 

In Liyn y Cwn, Ffynnon Frech, and Llyn Idwel, near 

Llanheris, and moſt of the other pools in elevated ſitu- 


ations. 
SaMoLus VALERANDI. Pimpernell Sd _ 
With. II. 246. — Curtis, 268.—P. June, July. 

In the marſh near Caernarvon Caſtle. 


„sion MoxTANA. Hairy Sheep's Saber Wh 
II 247.—Curtis, 245.—A. June, July. 
Dry parched ſituations about Denbigh, and many other 
places;—a plant by no means. ancommon. | 


VERBASCUM LYCHNITIS. Hwy Mullein—With. II. 
249.—Eng. Bot. 58.— July. | 


Between. Gresford and Little Acton, near Wrexham; 


about a mile ſrom the latter place, abundantly, | 


ATzora BELLADONNA. Deadly. Nightſhadei—With. 
II. 252.— Eng. Bot. 592.—P. June—Aug. 
About Valle Crucis Abbey, near Llangollen, Denbigh- 


mite — and by the road ſide, between n. and 
Chleſter. 


RRAUN u CATHARTICUS. Purging Bn 
With. II. 256.—Ger. 1197. 1.—8. April, May. 
Garreg Wen rocks, near Garn, Denbighſhire. 
 Evonymus Evuroeaus. Common Spindle Tree. — 
With. II. 259.—Eng.. Bot. 362.—S. May, June. 
In the _ 2 Euloe Caſtle, near Hawardey, Flintſhire. 
VIOLA 
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LYSIMACHIA e T WI "Os Arie e.— 
With. II. 357. —Eng. Bot. 136, —P. June. - 


Said to have been found at Llyn-llechylched, but I never 
could meet with it. Rey, Hycn Daviss. 


| ANAGALLIS TENELLA, Bog Pimpernel,—With, II. 
239.—Eng. Bot. 530.—P. July, Aug. . 
Wet meadows near Caernarvon, not unfrequent. 


ConvoryvLys SOLDANELLA. Sea Bindweed. wich. 
II. 240.— Eng. Bot. 314.—P. July. | 
Sandy ſea coaſts of the ſouth-weſt of Caernarronſhire nt 
Angleſea, not uncommon, _ | 


 Campanura RoTUNDIFOLIA. Round - Kabel Bell 
Flower. e 2. n II. 241 —9. July 
Oct. 


Mountains about Llanberis and FORTE plentiful, 


/ 


CaurAxULA CATIFOLIA. Giant Throatwort,—With, 
II. 243 —Eng. Bot. g02.—P. July, Aug. 
Hedges pear Holyw ell, 'F lintſhire, 


CAMPAN VLA TRACHELIUM. Canterbury Bells —With, 
II. 243- —Eng. Bot, 12.—P. July, Aug. 
Thickets near Baſingwerk Abbey.—Near the as lead- 
ing from St, Aſaph to Denbigh. | 


CaMPANULA GLOMERATA. Cluftered Bell Flower ,— 
With. II. 244.—Eng. Bot. 90.— P. July. 
Calcareous paſtures near Rhyd y Cilwyn, between Den- 
bigh ns Ruthin, about two miles from Ruthin, © 


CAMPANULA HEDERACE A. „bye Bell Flower. — 
W ieh. II. 245: N Bot. 73.—P. en 


Moiſt 
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— ud 


Moiſt meadows in the vale of Llanberis, about J of a 
mile beyond the village. Road ſides near Llanrwſt.— 
Near the cataract, called Rhaidr 7 Wenol, 5 miles 
from Llanrwſt, 


Logklix DoRTMANNA. Water Cladiole. Win. II. 
245.— Eng. Bot. 140.—P. July, Aug. 

In Llyn y Cwn, Ffynnon Frech, and Llyn Idwel, near 

Llanberis, and moſt of the __ pools in erated ſitu- 


| ations. 


Samolus VALERANDI. Pimpernell Brookweed,— 
With. II. 246. —Curtis, 268.—P. June, July. 
In the marſh near Caernarvon Caſtle, | 


Jecioxe] MoNnTANA. Hairy Sheep's Scabious—With. 
II 247. — Curtis, 245.—A. June, July. 
Dry parched ſituations about Denbigh, and many other 
places;—a plant by no means. uncommon. | 
 VerRBASCUM LYCHNITIS. Hoary Mullein—With II. 
249.—Eng. Bot. 58.— July. | 
Between Gresford and Little Acton, near wren. 
about a mile ſrom the latter place, abundantly, 


ATROFA BEIIK BON A. Deadly . Nightſhade—With. 
II. 252.—Eng. Bot. 592:—P. June — Aug. 
About Valle Crueis Abbey, near Llangollen, Denbigh- 
isa and by the road Se, berween Hawarden and 


; Cheſter, 
Rnaun us 1 „ b 
With. II. 256.— Ger. 1187. 1—8. April, May. 
Garreg Wen rocks, near Garn, Denbighſhire, © . . | 
EVONYMUS EuRO US. Common Spindle Tree, — 
With. II. 259.—Eng.. Bot. 362.—S. May, June. 
in the cople by Euloe Cale, near Hawarden, Flintſhire. 
| Viola 
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** 


8 


ws btb r | Marſh Violet With. I 261.— 
Eng. Bot. 444-—P- April, May. 
Bogs near Lyyn Aled, Denbighihire, „ 


Viola LurzA. Fellow Violet. —With, TH „ 
. Grandi Hora. Hudſ. 380. —Þ, May—Sept. VA 
| By the road fide, betwixt Llanrwft and Feſtiniog, near 
the bridge, about a mile from Penmachno ;—and from 
the tenth mile ſtone, on the road from Machynlleth to 
Llanydloes, plentifully nearly all the way to the lattef 
place. : 


- 


ImpATIENS NolI- TAN 3 , cs Wk 
IT. 263.—Ger. 446. 4. 8 | 
On the banks of the river Camlet, at Marringine, in the 
pariſh of Cherbury, about five miles from 77008 "amd | 


Rin Es GROSSULARIA. Rough Coofeberry. — With. IL 
266.—8. April. b 
Rough places about Denbigh Caſile, 


RiBES Uva-Crisra. Smooth Gooſeberry, Wich. II. 
266.—Ger. 1324.—S. April, May. | 


About Denbigh Caſtle, along with the former;—and in 
the hedges, by the road n betwixt Caernarvon and 


| Bangor, 
GLaux MARITIMA. - Sea Millwort—With: II. 268. 
1 Bot. 13.—P. June, July. 
Salt marſhes near Conwy; and Dulas Bay. not far from 
Amlwch, Angleſea. | 
Vinca Minos.- Leſſer Periwinkle —With. I. 268, 
Curtis, 172.—P. May. rey, 
Road fides, near Pig Y Frin, in the pariſh of St. Afiph. 
4 PEN- 
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r * 


PENTAN DRIA— D! e 


Cnzxoropium MaRTT URI. Sea Gooſe foot: With. 
II. 273.— Eng. Bot. 633.—A. Aug. | 
Sea coaſt, near Llanfaglan church, about two miles 8. W. 
of Caemarvon. | 


BETA MaraTiMa. Sea Beet. wick. II. -k 
Bot. 285.—P. July Sept. | 
| On the ſouth-weſt coaſt of Angleſea. 
SALSOLA KL? Prickly Glaſſiuort.— With. II. 278. 
Eng. Bot. 634.—A. July, Aug. 
Amangſt the ſand on the coaſt of Angleſea, PR the 
ferry from Caernarvon and Moel y Don. 


GENTIANA PNEUMONANTHE. Calathian Violet. wich. 


II. 280.—Eng. Bot. 20.—P. Auguſt. 
In moiſt uncultivated grounds, Angleſea. 


GENTIANA AMARELLA. Autumnal Gentian. With. 
Ii. 281.—Eng. Bot. 236. —A. Aug. Sept. f 
Dry ground detween Holywell and een 
ſides near Denbigh. | 


GenTiana 'Canpesrais, Field ration — With II. 


281 —Eng. Bot. 237.—A. Aug.— Oct. 
About three miles from Holywell, by the road fide, lead- 
ing from thence to Rhyddlan, along wich the laſt * 
cies, —Near Llanberis. | 


ERVNCOIUM MARITIMUM, Sea Holly. wich. II. 
9 P. July, Aug. 


Sea cones among the ſand near Harteh, Merionetbſhire, | 


Vox. u. BE Hh Csrru- 
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CrrTaMuM MaARITIMUM. Rock Samphire—With, 
| U. 296.— Ger. 533: 1.—P. Aug. 
Rocks on the ſea coaſt, between Clynog Vawr * Ne- 


vin, Caernarvonſhire; —and-on the conſt of Angles, 
not uncommon, . * 


SUM ANGUSTIFOLIUM. Upright Water Parfrep — 
With. II. 299.— Eng. Bot. 139.—P. Jer. 
By the ſides of rivulets in Angleſen. 


SisoN INUNDATUM. Vater Stonewort —With. 17. 
301 Eng. Bot. 227.—B. June. | 
Very common in rivulets i in Angleſea. 


OENANTHE CrRocaTa. Hemlock Dropwort. —Wich 
II. 302. Woodv. 267.—P. June, July. 


In Garn Dingle, and watery places | in the neighbour: 


hood, too common. 


OENANTHE PIMPINELLORDES. Parſley Dropwort. — 
With. II. 902 —Eng. Bot. 347.—P. July, Aug. 


eld: marſhes near Aber, Caernarvonſhire, 


PHELLANDRUM AQUATICUM. Water Hemlock —With | 
II. 303 —Woody. 266.—B. June, July. 
Wet meadows * Pentre Hobbin, near Mold. 


ZATHUSA Mun. Common Sibel —With, II. 555 
—Ger. 1052. 1.—P. May. 


Mountainous paſtures near Dolgelle. 


| SCANDIX OporATa. Sweet Gicily—With, II. 966 
er. 1039. 3.—4. June. 
Amongſt the ruins of Vote omen Abbey, beer Llan- 


Sollen. 
'ScANDIX 
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3 


3 n Common Chervil—With. II. 
307.—Ger. 1038. 1.—A. May. _- 

On the eaſt fide of Denbigh Caſtle. 
 SMYRNIUM. OuosarauUM. Alexanders,—With. II. 
310. Eng. Bet. 290. —B. May, Jul. — 55 
On Priefhobme Iſland, near Beuumaris. 
ANETROM F&ENICULUM. Common Fennel —With. II. 
310.—Woody. 160.—B. July, Aug. | 

In Rbyddlan church. yard. 555 
Ariun GLAVEOLENS.  Smallage —With II. 274.— 
E | 
Sies of dit in Angleſea. | 


% 


' PENTANDRIA tern 


| S eule. Dwarf Elder. Wich. 18. 316 
Eng. Bot. 475.—S. July. 


Near Llanfaelog, about 5 miles N. W. of Aberffiaw, in 


Angleſea.— In a hedge on the coaſt, near the houſes at 
Moel y Doa Ferry,—kledge near Harlech Caſtle. 


| PENTANDRIA.—TarxAGvNta. 


| PanxAvSia PaLusTRIS. Grafs of Fu Wich. 
II. 319.—Eng. Bot. 82.—P. Aug. 


Moiſt rocks near Tull Di, above 18 Idwel, 


 PENTANDRIA —PEXTAGYNIA.. | 0 


STATICE ARMERIA; Common Thri ift. — Wilk n. 319. 
—Eng. Bot. 226.—P. May=— July. 6 


Hh z hs In 


E 
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y—_ 


In the marſh near Caernarvon Caftle.—Sea coaſt at Du- 
las Bay, Angleſes.—Rocks near Tall wh _ on 


Snowdon. 


STATICE LIMON1UM. Ta Thrife. —Witd. II. 
geo. Eng. Bot. 102.—P. July—Sept. + 


Sea coaſt, in a marfby ſoil at Dolas Bay, Angleſea. 


Linux Us1TATISSIMUM. | Common Flax Wit. II. 
321.— Curtis, 326. —A. July. * - 
On the left of the road betwixt Newtown and Mento- 
mery, about a mile and a if from the latter Place. 


DaosxRA RorbxpiroIIA. Nound leaved Sundew.— 
With. II. 32g. —Ger. 1556. 1. P. July, Aug. 


Moſſy bogs among the mountains of W 5 
plentifully, * | i 


DnosERA LONGIFOLIA. Long-leaved: Sundew—W ith, 
II. 324.—Ger. 1536. 2.—P. July, Aug. 
* near ETA e Caernarvonſhire. > 


#*£ 


” 
7 1 — 
4 
F 


"CLASS vl. 
HENANDRIA. AMoxoerNiA. 


Attn VinBALs. | "Crow Carli. — Wil. II. 939 ˙— 
Ger. 179. 1.—P. June.” 


Rocks in Angleſea and Caernaryoufhire;'” 


OrniTHOGALUM UMBELLATUMs | Common Star of 
Beiſlelem. With. II 67K. Bot. 4 85 . 
5 April, May. * Z 

Maes y Porth woods, near ee de. 

4 e ' SCILIA 
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Serta Verna: Pernal Squill.—With. II. 338.— 
"Pp Bot. 23.—P. May, June. 


—— 


Cliffs on the coaſt of Anglee—Meadows about Glo- 


ddaeth, near Sn | 


ANTHERICUM. SEROTINUM. Mountain Saffron.— 

With. II. 339.— Ray, 17. 1—P. June. 
On the high rock, called Clogwyn Du'r Arddu, 15 
tween Llanberis and the ſummit of Snowdon; ;—and 


on the moſt inacceſſible rocks above Llyn © os very 
near Tull Da, in abundance. 


NARTHECLUM OSSIFRAGU M. Lancaſhire Aſphodel. — 
Wi. II. 340.— Eng. Bot. 535.—P. July, Aug. 
Turſ y bogs, on the mountains between Cucrnarron and 
Llanberis, plentifull ß,. 


; ASPARAGUS, OprictnALts. ch TT LAY — 
With. II. 340. —Eng. Bot. 339.—P. July. 
Sandy banks, by the ſea ſide, between Llangwyfen and 


+ 21 near Aberffraw, Angleſea.— Near the pool ] 


AS * 

5 Cara 8 115 of the Pally -W 

II. g41.—Curtis, go2.—P. May. 
On the ef fide of Garreg Wen rocks, near Ga 


Juxcvs Acurus. Sea Hard Ruſh. —With. II. 346.— 
P. July, Aug. e { 


Sandy eoaſt near Harlech, Merionerhſhire. 


Juncus TricLUMIs. Three-flowered Ruſh. Wich. 
5 II. 349.—Lightf. 9: 2.—P. June—Aug. 


; In 


2 A TOUR ROUND NORTH. wanks. 


— * 1 a. 
"—_— — 
* 


In ee e Güyder, i in one mall 
ſpot, that lies between a ſmall eminence, called 708 
bras, and a rivulet, called Avon las. 


| Juxcus Maximus. Wood Rv Wilk. u. 949 — 
Curtis, 344.—P. May, June. | 


Woods it Cacrnarvooſlire and Anglelea, frequent... 


HEXANDRIA.—Tzrorxra,” 5 


Nees Makrrnübs With. I. 236.—Curtis, 163, — 
F. July Sept. 
On Phyd Marſh, ee Vlinthire, in the 
_ greateſt abundance, © - 


Rok DicyNus. Welſk Sorrel. Wich. 11. 357.— 
P. May — July. 8 
In Tull Dü. above Liyn Lor and on the rock that 
forms one ſide of Snowdon; called e b Gar- 
nedd; plentiflly. . | 


| TR1GLOCHIN Nianrintbnl. Sea Aron: gra Wilk. 
II. 359.—Eng. Bot. 255.—P. May—Aug. | | 
Salt marſh near CaernarvowCaltle; a 


HEXANDRIA ere r go 


' AtrsMa NATANS. Creeping NIE II. 
5 362. P. July. 

In a mall 1 on BR weſt fide of Ae owes lake 
at Llanberis, about £ a mile from Dolbadam Cuſtie.— 
Sootk end- ef Bils Lake; Merionethſhire. 


ALISMA 
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ICE an * a 


Am LOIDES, WOE — 
II. 362.—Eng. Bot. 326.—P. June Sept. 
by Marſh, ear Preſtatyn, Flintſhire. = 


' CLASS VII. 
 OCTANDRIA —MoxooTwIA. 


Ee1L0n1UM ANGUSTIFOLIUM.  Roſebay 2 Uow-herb. 
With. II. 366.—Curtis, 106.—P. June—Aug. 


On Creigiau Hysfa Bengam, high rocks 5 * 
beris and Cm Tawel. 


CHLORA PERFOLEATA. Perforated Yellow: Wort. — 
With, TI. 369. Eng. Bot. 60.—A. June—Sept, 
On the ſide of the hill, by the road leading from Wene- : 
fred's well, at 3 down to the coaſt. . 


Vaccniun MynTiLLis. Bilberries.—With. I. 270 
Eng. Bot. 456.—S. April, May. 
Heaths of Chemarronſhire, plentifully. 


VAcciniuxt UL1GinosUm. Great Bitborvits. W ith, 
II. 370. —Eng. Bot. 581.—S. April, May. | 
Moiſt high woods about Gwydir, near Llanrwvſt. 


Vacon un Vitis-IDza. Red Wortle-herries —Wih. 
II. 371.—Eng. Bot. 598.—S. March, April. 


Mountains of Caernarvonſhire, not N on | | 
Cader- Idris, i in Merionethſhire. 


V ACCINIUN Oxycoccos. Graakir rid KF, Wn 1 
„„ LET oo... = 
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* — Fn 7 


Pea eaty TN WY the mountains of Crernarronſtr, | 
not uncommon. . fs 


Erica TETRALIX.. Graſs-leaved Heath. — With. II. 
973.—Curtis.—S. July. | | 
On the heaths every where. 


Earca C ERIA. Fine-leaved Heath With. 1. 374 | 
— Curtis, 297. —S, June—Auguſt, {4 | 
On the moors abundantly, 


DAPHNE LAUREOLA. Spurge rn u. 977: | 
—Eng. Bot. 119.—S. March, April. | 
Woods and hedges.—In Park Pierce eej—and i in the eon. 
near Denbigh, 5 


Darang CXEORUNI. Trailing Daphnc—Ain II, 
- 26.—S. April—Sept. _ 

Said to have been found by Mr. Meyrick, a ARS * 7 
lives near Birmingbam, about two miles from Beddge- 
lert, by the road fide leading to Caernarvon, juſt at 

the place where the aſcent to the ſummit of Snowdon 
begins, When I was at Beddgelert, I ſought for. it 
ſeveral times, but in vain ; nor have I heard of any other 
perſon's having found it, except this eee W. A. . 


OCTANDRIA. rTaverxIA. 
POLYGONUM BisTORTA. Great eee. — Wich. II. 


382.—Eng. Bot. 309. —P. May, June. | 
Moiſt meadow i in the front of Pils- on in the e pariſh of 


Mold. — *. 
8 1 Alpine B Port. With. U. : 
282. Eng. Bot. 669. | g 114 5 


On Crib Coch, above F TO Trech, near Lianberls, 
PoLy- 
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** 


8 . Bust Wheatg-With IL 


nn 46,—A July, Aug g 
E though 
probably from ſeed ſcattered from ſome field in which 

| it was cultivated, —There are many fields of it about 


Lianymynech, berwixe Wellk Pool and Ofweſty. 


| OCTANDRIA TTA TNA. a 


PARIS QuAD no. Herb Paris. — Wik. I. 38g. — 
as Bot. 7.—P. May, une. 
eee, and an the op- 
- poſire fide of the rivulet. St 
ADOXA MoSCHATELLINA. Tuberous Moſchatel.- — 
Wich. II. 986.—Eng. Bot. 453-—P. April, May. 
Hedges about Garn, near Denbigh, common. Under 
Harge fragments of the rocks above Lyn * Is 
n K 


cLAss VIII. W 
| ENNEANDRIA—Hzxaovxa 42 
Bbrouus Unakiiarvs: Flowering Ruſk —With... 
1. 993.—Eag. Bot. 651.—P. June, July, 

| Rivolew in Angles, not uncommon. Wy, ol 


% N * of > 7 
* 4 « 
1 
by 1 Fl ” 
5 „ 


— 


411 I CLASS IX. Os 
| DECAN DRIA.—Moxoo YNIA. | 


| ANDROMEDA Poli FOLIA. Web i Nig wk, 


I. W FO” 


4 > £ > 
4 s a 9s - pe : 
Vor u. 1 On 
# 0 - 
\ = 


— *. 
— 
— — . —ÄAUñä— — — 
- 
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Dr OBA A i mint ag : 


«a 


— — 
1 — alle. NuE..66-L3fn Ade jebded-in Igo- 
leo eee about the ſame diſtance weſt of whe Noc. 


| 1% DEGANDRIA Dietl. 


. —— ATERNAFOIIUMi. rn | 


leaued Golden Sax Frage. Wich. 1 
Bot. 5 54. 5. March, April. . 


MNoit places in the opbet wood at Toys, near Mold, P 


cn ei Orpourrizoraun. 1 Pppobte-leqved 
| 85 Golden Saxi Hage. —With. IL: 498-2 Bug. Bot. 490. 
; — April, May. * n 8 * "Yi 1 N 1 bs 4 


5 4 75 n 


Sides of boggy rivulets * te oe. of m_— 
_naryouſhire, — 


N STELLAR. N Saxifrage With. 
II. 402. Eng. Bog. 167.—P: June; Juſy. dE 
Amongſt the moiſt rocks about Llyn y Cwm, near Lian- | 


| beris;—and i in almoſt all other wet alpine ſituations in 
Caernarvonſhire.—On Cader Iuris, in Merjoonthſhire, 


Sax HAG Nivaris.” Mountain Satiſrage. Wich. 
II. 403. ng. Bot. 440 . end of Apr, t to Ott. 71 
Rocks about Tull DG, above Llyn Iavcl.—= Near the 
ſummit of Glyder Vawr; and on the higher Parts of - 
Clogwyn y Garnedd, © 275 N W 


W . une . ere 


SaxirNAGA Or POS TTITOLIA. Heal h. lile 3 
With. II. 404. Eng. Bot./g.—P. April—June. 
Rocks e eee oa neat 
.. Snowdon; er and Craig y Cal, Cader Idris. 7M 8 
Saxirrack GRANULATA. White Sat 3 W 
WU 405.—Eng. Bot. ory” * May. | 
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RS —— — OS DOE E LÜ—XI——2— ˙ꝛ——EPKͤͤ —ͤ — 9 2 


Dr places in Ges Dink by th rl 1s bra 
of the Glade. . 02 n 

SAXIFRAGA. Taioderrirrs, 4 Rue-leaved« PR . 

D Wilk, Il. 288 —=Eng Bo. onA. April, 


4 . 3 53 
* Walls of Coney, church r. ee eee 


7 4 


SAXIFRAGA  Heexorpes. | "Mee 1 —.— Wi. 
N 407. —Eng, Bot. 454. —P. May. — Ju 
Alpine Gruations about Snowdon, Tull , c. 


Saru AU PAfxrara.” Palate Saxifrage= | 

Bot. 456.—8. Petræa— Wich. III. 990. P. April 
19 nnen. H ent won Nov 1.293 
11 Rocks of Own Tad; above Lips ar Til Dt. 


Serkan rnb, PrxENN Is. "Perennial Nudel. — 
Wich. II. 407.—Eng: Bot. $52.—P. July, Aug. 
| Sandy places by the road Ade, betwitt "Corwen, and 
| Bala, Merionethſhire, + #/-. . BUT art TN 
SAD aria | COrFIOINALIS: i Common /  Soapwort =_ 
With. II. 408. —Curtis.—P. July, Aug. 
regt -e Bafingyerk, Abbey, Flintſhive. 
Hedges in the e Llanrhaigdr, and the 


celebrated © taraR Inf: OR tae ti N in Mont- 
gomeryſhire. | 


” 5, 18: 


Cucynaiys. Bacxirapus,. : Berry; bearing clan 
v With h, U. 421, —Ger, 614, 13. A. July. 
Touo in abe ſummer af 2798. by, the Rey. E. Lloyd, | 
* 2 a hedge near Llanidan, Angleſea; but the year 
e OT CH eee 
| * for this. 0 20 | 
Welt!“ LES: 5 SiLENE 
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— 


n 


„ 2— 


Sbm AxclLIcA. Engliſh Catck-F wi. I, 
run, 266.—A June, July. „ 
In a cornfield near the coaſt, not ris fk lan i ir = 

| Church, three miles S. W. of Caernarvon. 


S1LENE NUtans. Nottingham Catch-Fly,—With 
II. 413 —Eng. Bot. 465.—P. June, July. 


Near Gloddaeth, Caernarvonſhire,—Rocks above. the 
mine works at Dales Goch. Flintſhire, | 2 


SILENE Mantriua, Sea dafi W 
P. Mr e own RR 3 
Sea coaſt near Llanfaglan N th fide 120 
Lyn Cwellyn, betwixe Csęrnatvon, and Llanberis, in 
Plenty. Amongſt * e N 
Arddu, near Llanberis, | 
SkukEuE Am e Catch y . 
415.—A. July, Aug. OE, | 
Sea rocks of Carenarvonſhire, and Anglia, . 
Spur e Mofe Cutchſy.—With u. 7 | 


Lightf. 12. 1. May, June. ; 
| High rocks of Caernarvonſbire, not uncommon, 


STELLARIA NEMORUM. Broad. leaped Stitchwort — 
| With. II. 417- —Eng. Bot. 92.—P. June. : 


In a hedge on the eaff fide of, and cloſe to the river, 
Clwyd,. about reo yards above the Ford, at Rhyd y 
 ddan Dor. betwixt St, Aſaph, and Rhyddlan, 

| SriztLanta ULicinosA. | Bog dur kept: —Win. 1 II. 

| arg ,—Ger, 613. OW * E 
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Akin with Ge — — Woik 


ground about a mile from Llanrwit, about 250 yards 
beyond a ſmall Dingle, called Nant Bwlch yr Hiarn, 


4 ee e __—_ 
40 Conwy. 
AnznaAta' 'Pxptorbes. ' Sea Sabdvbrt With, IL 
421.—Eng. Bot. 189.—P, June, July, 


woe ne Angle- 


f * N Sea Spurry.—With, 1. 422.— 
Curtis, 268.—P. May. Oct. 


Salt Marſh near Caernarvon car 
bear Dulas Bay, Night. e bend 


ARENARIA RukRA. Furp c Spurt . II. 
422, June A 5 * & 1 | 
A. DM. i} 


Sandy road ſides l 
2 and in _——_— | 


common. 


4 
| 


4 


"4 


| _ 
ARENARIA Mera.” . Sandwort. —With. il 
42. K. June—Sept, ra 
« I believe; I have found this plant on n Rhyddian Marth, 
on” but am not quite © certain.” Ma. Gnirrirn. 8 


9 i % 4 


1 VERNA.” "Monntein "Sandwort. Wich. 
II. 42g. —Eng. Bot. 512, —P. May—Aug. Feed 
Road fide betwixt Holywell, and St. Aſaph, in plenty.— 


Mountainous ſituations about * and Snow- 
don, common. 


Ver. 1. A. Latitifolia —With. Tt 7 f 


Apongſt the - e e e 
_ and on . 


Variety, 


Vene ae 4 4. Juniper une. U. » 42 494. N 


AaAx ata EE 55 . 3 5 
With, II. 423.—Eng. Bot. 219. — A. June,, July. 


On an Wo in abies near e N 
ſea, E 


* f 
<4 


- 
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 Corviapon. VxnILIIcys. Common. Navel-wort- 
With, II. 425 —Eng. Bot. 306.—-P. June — Sept. ; 
On old, walls and moiſt rocks, i in ee and 
Merionethmmire, in abundance... 


Sr DU TELEPHIUM, | Orpine Stone-eroþ- —With II. 
4426 Curtis, 210.—P. Aug. ; 

| Amongſt, 1 the buſhes on Tuthill, "the ook heind the 
_ Hotel _Carrnarvon.—Hedges near the * about 


Cacmarvon, not uncommon. 


SzDuUM SEXANGULARE, _ Tafiptd Stone,crop wis. 
II. 428.—Curtis, 225: —P. June. 1 
Near Rhuddgall Warren, in the Ie of e, nearly 
oppokite i to. Caernarvon. OY ek | 
Sxpurt ANGLICUM. Engliſh dene. —With. 1 
= —Eng. Bot. 171.—P. May, June June this 
Rocks of Caernarvonſhire, e l 
| SEDUM REFLEXUM, - Yellow, Seer wir II. 
429.—P. July. G9 47 
| — of cottages near Aber, ACTNA1 
- SRDYNG  RuyzsTRE. | - Rock Sine erp —Wih Il. 
"Ss „r Bot. 170. -P. a . | 


i 


> * 
- On 
1 . 
- *. = 
* 
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On the north fide of 8 es 

ſhire; amongſt the looſe ſtones above the turnpike road, 

vety near the inzeceſlihle rocks, anjongft'the high rocks 

called Creigiau Hysfa Bengam, betwixt Llanberis, and 

com Hwel, On à wall foutli of GiwydirChapet, by the 
road fide leading; Me Llane, to Capel Curige-/ 


: LG, jc „ Niſeous a II. 
433.—P. May, June. 4 


Sides of Craig Breiddin, a lofty mountain. in domge 
meryſhire, about eight miles from Welſh Pool. 


| c arid Arervum. Alpine Moc. ear. —Wits 
II. 434. —Eng. Bot. 472.—P. July, Aug. 1 


"Moi rocks of chern y Garnedd, near b ; 


On the north fide of Yr Wyddfa, the ſummit of Shows 
| fon, —And' on De du'r Arddu. 


4 % "5 : f 1 * 


Crnasrion Cr bbb Broad Leaued Aust cas. | 


With. II. 434 —Eng. Bot. 473: P. June. 


On Clogwyn y . growing along with the lit 


_ ſpecies, | 


tet r u. 436. . Sagt. 

noides.—Curt. 139. —. TLanieina Hud 20 3.— 
* June—Aug. 

Dy paſtures about Dednant, between 1 and 

Deabigb —on the firſt common, as one aſcends the 

Bill from Nant Glyn, towards Heallan, Denbighſhire. 


SeERGULA N 07084, Knotted Spurry—With. IT. 
JO 261.—P. July—Sept. | 


"op ground near Caernarvon, not uncommon. 
wil. | En 858 CLASS 
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| | 


ö 1 
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| CLASS X. an a 


DopECANDRIA Taser. 1 


3 Corn Wi Id 77 Rd Wi. U. 446.— | 
Eng. Bot. g320.— A. June, July. „„ 
On the coaſt of Angleſea, betwixt the ferry from Caer- - 
narvon, and Moel y De- ere 
| Newtown. 
Euynonnia PoRTLANDICA.. | Portland. Spurge.— 
With. II. 448.— Eng. Bot: 441. A. May — Aug. 
Sandy ſea coaſt near Caernarvon ;—And on * 
parts of Angleſea. | 
EuPHORBIA AMYGDALOIDES. Woed Spurge. —With. 
II. 452.—Eng. Bot. 256.—P. May. 
In the wood betwixt Trap Bridge, and Flynnon Fair, 
or Dol Beledr in the pariſh of Henllan, cloſe to a 
dangerous pai, called Llwybr y Gorch. God. 


| : — = = - _ 
„ 
: ICOSANDRIA. lenco rvid. 5 


Pavgus Popos. Bird's Cherry. —With. II. 465— 
. May. 


Woods and Ha betwixt Mold, and „„ bs hy 
in ſeveral other places of that e * 
common. TY | 


3 IcOSANDRILA biervia. 


CxATrGus Atta. | White-beam-Tree. — Wit. 11. 
258.— Ger. 11 May. | 
4 VV 
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— was 2 — * 3 =, 


New Glodgaeth, CeetnirwVndk ite OS Fenn Aleve ; ; 
| —And on Craig Breiddin, Montgomery ſhire. - 


CraTE6us TorRMINALIS, | Wild Setvice Tree.— Wich. 


II. 458.— Eng. Bot. 298. —T. May.' _. 3 
Weſt fide of Garreg Wen rocks, near Garn, Denbigh- 
hire, abundantl 7. | | 
ICOSANDRIA. —T 10 v XIA. , 


8 Aucur RIA. Me 400: —Wih II. 


460.— Eng. Bot. 337: r May. Met Ewing A 
Woods and Hedges, very common eee 


of North Wales. h | * 
-SORBUS HVRBRIDA. + Baſtard 855 Arnet II. | 
Be Flora Danica, goi.— T. May. | | 
On the north, wall of ere Dinas Bran, near Llan- 1 
gollen, Denbighſhire. 50 woot 1 / 
-ICOSANDRIA.- stiert | 


SPIREA FrttpENDULA. * Dropwort. —With. II. 463 
| „ Bot. 284 —P; June, July. 

Cualcarious rocks and paſtures, near the church at Llandid- 

no, about 5 miles from Conty.” N 


© ICOSANDRIA. . | 


Ros A Sriostsstug. Burnet os II. 45. 
Eng. Bot. 187.—8. June, July: | 
On Tuthill, behind the Hotel, at . and in 
the hedges of the road from thence to Rangor, plenti- 
fully, —On Llanymynech hull, in Montgomeryſhire. | 
Rosa VitLosa. Apple Roſe. —Wi ith, 11. * Eng. 
Bot. 583.—8. June. 
pr. 11. K 


— 
? * 


-> 


aA. 
— oy © 22 
— 


Hedges 
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—— I 


— 


— all the way from Lungs to New: : 
town, Montgomeryſhire. | 
Ruzus Ipzvs. Raſp-berry Agro edhieg II. 88 — 
S. May, June. 
In Thickets amongſt the mountains, . Dennis, 
and in other parts of North Wales, not very uncom- 
RyBus SAXATILIs. Stone Bramble—With, II. 470. 
—P. June. 
Amongſt the ſtones near Lin y $0 Llanberis. 


RunBus CHAMEAMORUS. du __ erg I. 471, 
 —1. May, June. 
On Peat bogs, amongſt the mountains of Caernarvon- 
ſhire, and Merionethſhire, not unfrequent. 5 
PorExTILLA RuvzsTRIS. Rock Cinguefoil With. 
II. 473.— Ger. 991.—P. July. ä 


On the ſides of Craig Breiddin, Mourgomety fhire. 


| PoTENTILLA ARGENTEA. Hoary Cinquefoil With. 
II. 474.—Eng. Bot. 89.—P. June—Sept. . 7 
Near , eee 
POTENTILLA Vun, Spring Cinquefoil,—With. II. 
475.—Eng. Bot. g7. —Þ; April—June. 
© Dry places near Gloddaeth, Caernarvonſhire. 
TORMENTILLA REPTANS. Creeping Formentil . 
With. II. 476.—P. June, July. 
Sandy barren places about Caernaryon, and Lianrwſt, 


Grun Rivals. Water Avens.—With. 11. 478.— 
Eng. Bot. 106.—P. June, Eo, SR TG 
Aniongft the rocks, very near the ſummit of Snowdon. 
| 4 | Con- 
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— IAG a 


COMARUM!' nn, Hark TA foil — —W ith. II. 
479.—Eng. Bot. 172.—P. June, July. 


In muddy putrid marſhes in Angleſea, not uncommon. 


CLASS XII. | 
POLYANDRIA. —Moxoovxta. 


| ce rater Yellow-horned Poppy, — 
With. II. 584:—Eng. Bot. 8.—A. July, Aug: 
On the ſea coaſt, between Caernaryou and Llanfaglan 
church nd on the coal. ons i near 
Conwy, 
ParAveR cinen. Yellow Poppy. — With If. 
488.—Eng. Bot. 66.—P. June Aug. 
A little beyond the village of Llanberis, neat, the road 
leading to Llayewſt—On Craig, Breiddin, Montgo- 


* 
5 Ai 


| NymeH&A Lori Yellow Water Lily. —With. II. 
| 488 Eng. Bot. 159.—P. July, Aug. 1 
In flow rivers in Angleſea, frequent. 


NyxrRAA AlBA. White Water Liy—With. . 
489.—Eng. Bot. 160.—P. July. 
In] Llyn Tecwyn ja, a pool, near the road betwixt Tan- 
y-bwlch and Harlech, in Merionethſhire ;—and in 
_ Liyn-Mwyngil, betwixt Dolgelle and Machyalleth, 


Cisrus Manxtrol ius. Hoary Dwarf Ciſtus. 1 p 
Bot. 396.—C. Anglicus.— With. II. 490.—C. Hir- 
ſutus —Hudſ. 232. —Þ, May—July. | 

K k 2 Eo 


— 
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— 


On Diſcrth Caftle hill near Rhyddlan, Flinthire, plen- 
tifully.—Gloddaeth, near Conwy and on the weſt 
ſide of Burod Arthur, near Llandonna, about five miles 


from Beaumaris, Angleſea, * = 
Cisrus Gurralus. Spotred. flowered C ws: —With 
II. 591.—Eng. Bot. 544. A. June, July, 
Sandy paſtures on the mountain” called Llech ddu, near 
Holy head, Angleſea. 


cisrus HEI. [ANTHEMUM. pf” 0 "4 With. II. 
492. Curtis. P. June Aug. 
On Diſerth Caſtle hill; —and n nech hill in Mou 
gomeryſhire, x | 


POLYANDRIA. —PENTAGYNIA. | 


AQUILEGIA VULGARIS. Columbines— Wich. II. 406 
"JO Bot. 297 . June. 5 


Thickets near Bangor, Caeroarvonſhire, | FJ. : 
 POLYANDRIA.—Poryoyn1a. 


ANnEMONE NEMOROSA,: having on the leaves Lycopers 
don Innatum. Conjuror of Chalerave's Fern.— 


—— 


Wich. IV. 383 V 
In Mr. Pennant” 8 woods, at Downing, n near c Holywell 
Flintſhire. 2 


1 45 7 40 | 
TH ALICTRUMALPIXUM: Mountain "Ruc-eed. Wich. 
II. 500. Eng. Bot. 262.—P. June. PD] 
Rocks about Llya y Cwn, and Tull. Daz: — i For 

| vn y Garnedd. | 7 | 


THALICHRUM Mixus. Lefer Rue-eed, With. 2 U. | 
500. —Eng. Bot. 1 1—P. Jaly, Aug. 


"—_ 


6 


—— 


Snowdon and on Cader Idris, in Merionethſhire. 


RANUNCULUS LixcA. Ereat Spearwori.— With. 
II. 50.4.—Eng. Bot. 100. | | 


Wet paſtures about Caernarvon. : 


Rax uncl Us GRAulxxUs. Chaſe heved en. 
— Wich. II. 505.—P. Apr. May 


'« Said to be found in the neighbourhood of Lianrwſt, | 


but I have hitherto ſought for it in vain,” 


Mx. GurrritH. 


| Rax UNCU1L 1s PARVIFLORUS. Small. flowered Crow- 
foot. —Wiih. II. wr —Eng. Bot. 120. PV at 
June. 


In a gravelly fil near Holyhead, Angleſea, | 

Ranvxevivs Heperactus. Juy- leaved cee — 
With. II. 507. —Curtss, 247.—P. n 
In ſhallow ſtreams j in Caernarvonſhire, common. . 


TROLLIUS EvRoevs. Globe Flower. — With. 1. 
509.—Eng. Bot. . May, June. 
In the vale of Llanberis, | 


Hiri VikIpis. Gren Hellebore. — With. It. 
510.—Eng. Bot. 200.—P. March—May. 

In the wood clofe to the houſe of Robert mann wy ane, 

Eq at Plas Newydd, near Denbigh. | 


HELLEBORUS Fœripus. Bears Fool. — Wich. IL. 
510.— Eng. Bot. 619,.—P. April. | 
Park Pierce, and the Creſt near Denbigh. 


CLASS 
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- CLASS RM - > 
DIDYNAMIA.—GYMX08PERMIA. | 


Ajuca ALPINA. Alpine Bugle. —Eng. Bo. 477.— 
With. III. 516.—P. June, July. | 
On Carnedd Llewelyn, E high mountain, per Nant 
Frangon, between Bangor and e Cutig, in Caer- 
| narronſhire. | 

TEUCRIUM CHAMEDRYS. ca Germander. With. 

III. 518. Woodv. 243.—P. June, July. 
In the N. W. hedge of the bowling- green at Ruthin 


Caſtle, Denbighſhire; but it grew there ſome time be. 
fore the bowling-green was made. Mz, Gazrerry, 


NepETA CArARIA. Catmint. Wich. III. 5 E 
Bot. 137.—P. July. Ber | 
Hedges betwixt Bangor and Caernarvon. . | 
VERBENA OFF1CINALIS. Vervain.— With. 11 |: G20 
Curtis.—A. Aug. Soak 
Waſte places near Caernarvon Caſtle, i in plenty, 


GaALEoOPS1S GRANDIFLORA,—With. III. 529. =. Vil. 
40%. —Hudſ. 256 —A. July, Aug. | 
Sandy fields about Ban gor. 
GALEOPSsIs VERSsI COLOR. Large en PR Net. 
tle.— Eng. Bot. 667.—G. Carmabena. With. III. | 
529.—6. Tetrahit. 5, Hudf. 257 —4 July, Aug. 


About Chirk, in Denbighſhire, and in many ſmall inclo- 
ſures by the road fide from thence to Llangollen, | 
| 1 5 Ga- 


* 
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*" 


— 


| GALEOBDOLON LUTEUM. Fellow Dead . 
With. III. 530.— Curtis, 223.—P. May, June, 
In the hedge. on the left of the road leading From Liane 
gollen to Valle Crucis Abbey, 
Bro A OFFICINALIS. . Wood Betony, —With, III. 
531.— Curtis, 154.—P. July, Aug. 
Hedges about Cacrnarvon, common. 


Srachvs Arvensts. Corn Woundwort. —With II. 
552.— Curtis, 246.—A. en e, 


Cornfields near Cyernarvon, 5 


Le Se Common eee Wich. 
III. 534 Eng. Bot. 286. —P. June — Aug. 

In the hedge on the right of the road between Hawarden - 

| and Holywell, about 21 miles from the former place. 


| Quiganun: Vurcars. Wild Marjoram. Wilk. III. 

536.— Curtis, 338.—P. Jul). | 
Amongſt the ruins of Conwy Calt—Hedges about 

: Llanrwſt. | 


| Turnus Actyos. Bal Thyme, Wich III. 539 ED 
Eng. Bot. 411,—A. June Aug. 


I a dry field, between Ty-Newydd and Eriviatt, i in the 
_ pariſh of Henllan, Denbi Züſhire. 


. 


SCUTELLARIA Minor, Leſſer 3 
640. —Eng, Bot. 624,—P. July, Aug. 
Moiſt grounds about Caernaryon and Llanberis, 
| DIDYNAMIA.—Anxc108PERMIA, 


| MELAMPYRUM SYLVATICUM. Yellow Cow-Wheat. — 
W * III. 546 A. une Au | 
544 J ug: Shady 


ith, III. 


* 
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Shady places on ho left of the road ee Barmouth 
and Dolgelle. | | | a 
e SQU.AM ARIA. Great T, volhwort With. 
III. 547.—Eng. Bot. 50.—P. April, May. 
Shady places on the welt fide of Garreg Wen e. 
Garn, cloſe to the rivulet. 


ANTIRRIINUAM CyMBALARIA. W nah. Bra. 
gon. — With. III. 349. 9.— Eng. Bot. e. J 
October. Pa 


On an old wall, near Mold, Flintſhire.—On a wall, be- 
fore the door of a gentleman' s houſe, near Beaumaris, 
_ Avgleſea, called the inge EE OI. 


AXTIRRIINUM E!. ATINE. Sharp -pointed Trad flax. 
With. III. 549. —Curtis —A. Aug. Dee. 
In the firſt field, from the houſe of Plas Meifodd, in FU 


pariſh of Henllan.— On hedge banks n y | 
Newydd, in Rhil, near Rhyddlan, Flintſhire. 


ANTIRRUINUM MINUS. Leaſt Snap. Baade vat. 
III. 551 Curtis, 296.— A. June--September. 


Sandy corn fields, between Abergeley and the ſea, en. 
bighſnire. N : Px. | : 
ANTIRRHINUM OxoNTIUBI. Ie. Snap Dragon. — 
With. III. 552 —Curtis, 294.—A. July, Auguſt. 


Corn fields about Abergeley, and in many other places 
along the ſea coaſt, from thence toward Conwy verry = 


ANTIRRHINUAY Majus. a Snap - Dragon.— 
With. III. 332.—Eng. Bot. 129.—B. June, July. 


On the walls of Bafingwerk Abbey, near Holywell — 
Old walls about Ruthin, | 
| "IEA 


W 
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— 


SCHROPHULARIA VERNALIS. Y the Figwort. —With, 
III. 554-—Eng. Bot. 567.—B. April, May. 

Near Gloddaeth, Caernarvonſhire.— About Li | 

the ſeat of Sir Williams Wynne, Bart. Merionethſhire, 


Ling 3s AQUATICA. . Mudwort, —With. III. 557. | 
Eng. Bot. 357.—A. July—Sept. : | 
Rhyd Marſh, near Preſtatyn, Flintſhire, _ 
Oxopancns Ma JoR. Common Broomrape. Wich. | 
III. 557.— Eng. Bot. 441.—P. May, June. 
Cliffs of Angleſea on the tide of the Menai, between 
the ferry from Caernarvon and Moel y Don. 
OROBANCHE Mixon. Lefjer Broomrape.— Eng. Bot. 
422.—0 Ramoſa, 8, Hudſ. 266.—P. June, July. | 
In two or three places amongſt the ruins of Conwy Calle, 


- 
* 4 
5 

5 — . 


CLASS XIV. 
TETRADYN AMIA.—S1LICULO8A. 


Buntas Canara." \ Se Rocket, Wilk I 1 
Eng. Bot. 231.—A. June Oct. 


Coaſt of Angleſea, near Abermenai ferry, 


CAE MariTiMA. Sea Colewort. ie 1. 569. 
P. May, June. 


Sandy ſea coaſt, 1 Rhuddgaer and Lianddwyn, | : 


| | Angleſea—Lhyn 55 Caernarvonſnire. 
Sn AguarTica. Vater Arolwort. 5 II. 
564.—A. June, July, e 
Youths >. l In 


/ 
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CO OSS 


In the DW near 2 called Fiyoncn Freeb, plenti - 
fully.—Iu Llyn y Cwn, but much more ſparingly. | 
DRABA Incana.  Twifted-podded Whitlow-Grafſs.— 
With. III. 566.—Eng. Bot. g88.—B. May—July. 
On the high rocks, between Llanberis and Llyn Idwel, 
called Creigian Hysfa Bengam. | 


| LeeiDIUM LATIFOLIUM:- Broad-leaved Pepper-Wort. 
With. III. g67.—Eng. Bot. 182, —P. June, July. 
On hedge banks, betwixt Rhyddlan and the fea, a little : 
way from the Stone Houſe, —On a ſmall common in 
' Denbigh Caſtle, above the high gate. 


THLASPY Canveorns. Mithridate- Muſtard. —With. 
III. g69.—Curtis.—B. June, July. | 
Dry lanes near Caernarvon, not uncommon. 


THLASPI ALPESTRE. Alpine Shepherd's Purſe. Wich. i 
III. 570. Eng. Bot. 81.—T. Montanum. —Hudſ. 
282.—B. July. | 

By the fide of a rivulet, on a dingle, called Nant Bwlch 
Vr hiarn, about a mile from Llanrwft bridge, and not 
more than 20 5 from the turnpike road leut to 

8 ER 5 

Z COCHLEARIA Orrremais. Scuruy craft. —With, 

III. 572.—Eng. Bot. 55 1.—A. April, May. 

Sea ſhores near Barmouth, Merionethſhire IG on 
Clogwyn y Garnedd, near Snowdon. ; 


Variety 1.—C. Groenlandica —With. III. 573. 
Moiſt rocks about Llanberis and Enowdon, plentifully. 


COCHLEARIA DANICA. Dan iſh Seurey-Brafr —With. 
III. 573 · A. May — July. 


0 
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a 


* — — 


Sea ſhore near Llanbadric church, on the 0 coaſt of 
Angleſea, 
CocuLEara ANGLICaA. Engl: ifh ga 
With. III. 374.—Eng. Bot. 552.—A. or B. May. 
Sea ſhores, in a muddy ſoil, on the north-eaſt coaſt of 
Angleſea, EY x 5 


IBzr1s NUDICAULIS. Naked. ſtalked i Tuft.— 
With. HI. 573.—Eng. Bot. 327. KR. May—July. 
On the fide of the hill, half a mile from Corwen, above 
| the turnpike road leading to Llangollen.—On banks, 
about the mid-way from Cerrig y Druidion to Den- 
bigh; —and between Pont y Gwyddel and Bettws 
 — in e | | 


TETR ADYN AMIA —$1119v08a. 


c Hixsura. Hairy-leaved 1 _Smock. 
With. III. ee Bot. . N 
June. ; 

Next baked: Pebyn's dne qartics, eie Blngor and 
Capel Curig. Dry banks about 121 Linarhaiadr, | 
and ſeveral other places. | 


StsyxBRIUM N Wall Rocket NE NY 
Bot. 525. —DÞraffica Muratis. —With. III. 592.— 
Hudſ. 290.—P. May—July. Y 

On the walls of Harlech Calle, Merionet . i 

| ERYSIMUM CHEIRANTHOIDES. | Treacle mene — 

With. III. 585.—A. July. e 

Turtip ahd chm feld near Tan ny PLN if 

| Llanyfydd; it Deibighthire. N 

= TFT 
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| CHEIRANTHUS SINUATUS. Prickly - podded Gully 
Flower. With. III. 586 Bot. 462.— B. 
June, July. | | 
. Newborough ſands, Angleſea,—Sea oath near  Penniotſa, 
Caernarvonſhire. 


Anazis THALIANA. Wall Crefs.— Wh. 10.99 
Curtis. —A. May. 


Hill near the parſonage houſe at Henllan, Denbighthre | 
and in that neighbourhood abundantly, 


 ARaABIS Marine Linn. Syſt. Veg. ed. 13. p-. 501. 
b Cardamine Petræa. —With. * 677 N —— 
July. 
On the high rock near Llanberis, called Clogwyn Nu'r 
Arddu, plentifully. | 7 
I have placed this plant here from: the opinion ak Dr. 
Smith, who compared my ſpecimens with thoſe of Lin- 
næus in his poſſeſſion. He tells me, that Cardamine 
- Haſtulata, Eng. Bot. 469, is nothing more than a 
ſmooth variety of it. Mr. Griffith, induced probably 
by Lightfoor's figure, 15. 2. and the plate in Eng. Bot. 
zs of opinion, that this plant is C, Haftulata.. All 
doubts on the ſubject will, however, be removed, on 
the appearance of Dr. Smith's intended Flora Britan- 
EE. nica, a work that has been very long and garter e . 
A > -peted,  W.B. 


| TURRITIS Menus Hairy Bent, n III. 
589.—P. June, Jul. | | 
Qn Garreg Wen rocks, near Gim. 5 
BRAsSICA Otkzacta. Sea Cabbage. —With, m. 591. | 
| 1 Bot. 637.—P. * June. OTIS 


* 


7 P * * 
- - . 1 A , 8 g 7 - — —_— 
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— 


* * * » 


Near H ch Caſtle, Merionethſhire.—Near Aberdaron, | 


at the extremity of the een, of Liyn, Caer- 
narvonſhire, | 


Brassica Monznsts. Hie of Man Cabbage Wit. 
III. 59g.—Lightf. 15.1.—B. May—July. 


In ſandy foil on the ſea coaſt, near Abermenai Ferry, 
ONT 3 


CLASS XV. 


MONADELPHIA. Pur Anmars," | 


Eat ManTTIuUU. Sea Storkſbill, 1 Bot. 
646.— L' Herit. in Ait. Hort. Kew. II. 416.— 
Geranium Maritimuvo. Wich. III. 6. 6 —Huds. 
901. P. May Sept. | 


Walls on the coaſt near Llanfaglan Church, three nies 
S. W. of Caernarvon. 


*MONADELPHIA. —Dzcanpara. | 
GrrantuN | SANGUINEUM. Bloody Craneſtill,—- 


Wich. III. 600.—Eng. Bot. 272.—P. July Sept. 


Near Diſerih Caſtle, Flintſhire, — Gloddaeth near 
Conwy,—On cliffs of the coaſt of Angleſea, betwixt 
the Ferry, from Caernarvon, and Moel y Don. 


e een Diss rern. Jagged Crangſbill. — 
ith. III. 60g. N A. May—Aug. 5 55 


Borders of fields, Kc. in the neighbourhood of Garn, 
near Denbigh, © common. 


PO 


/ 
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GErRAtuM CoLUuMBINUM. Long-flatked Crangſbill. 
With. III. 60g. Eng. Bot. "oy A. June 
Aug. | 

In many of the cornfields near Won * FR ; 

hedge near the ſecond mileſtone, on the road from that 
place to Bangor. 

GrRANIUM LucipuM. Shining Craneſtill. With. 

III. 607 —Eng. Bot. 75.—A. June—Aug. 
Shady places about Gwydir Chapel, near Llanrwſt, 
Under the Bridge wall at Rigs near Corwen, Meri- 
onethſhire, | 


Grnaniuh RoTUNDIFOLIUM:- Dove's fob Craneſbill. 
Wich. III. g72.—Eng. Bot. 167.—A. May — July. 
In the nei ighbourhoad of Gem. 


MONADELPHIA. —POLYANDRIA: | 


Marva irg. Muſk Mallow. — With. III. 
613.—Curtis. 228.—P. July Aug. 
* near Crernarvon, and Llanrwſt. 


LAVATERA ARBOREA. Sea Tree Mallon. —With It. | 
614.—B. July Oct. VF 
On the coaſt of Angleſea, _ 3k 
2 T5 9 8 775 ; 
CLASS XVI. 


DIADELPHIA.—Fuexaxoma. 


F UMARIA LuUTEA. Vellow Fumitory.— Eng. Bot. 
588.—F. Capoides —With. II. 620.—P. aaa 
—Sept. 

Said to grow on the Wet behind the town of 1 — Oey 
but I ſought for it in vain. W. B, 
- = FuMARIA 
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5375—ù¹Il!-ʒu EAI wer rw? — 


: Ss e | Climbing 3 | 
With. III. 621.—Eng. Bot. 103.—A. June—Sept. 
Under the walls, near a Farm-houſe, in Gwynant, about 


3E miles from Beddgelert, at the entrance into Cwm 


Llan.—Amongft the ruins of Caergurle Caſtle, Flint.” 


ſhire. —Under Glyn Bridge, near Corwen. — In a 
| hedge in the lane, at the North end of Bala Pool.— 


In the lane leading from Llanrhaiadr, to Piſtyll 


DIADELPHIA.—DzcanDRia. 


Genisra Pilosa. Hairy Creenueed.— With. III. 
625.—Eng. Bot. 208.—S. May. June. 


Between Dolgelle, and Llyn Arran, at the foot of Cader 


1dris, about half a mile from the pool. 


GENISTA ANGtica. Needle Furze. Wich. III. bk 
—Eng. Bot. 132.—S, May, June. 


Uncultivated ground j in Angleſea, frequent. | 


- «ANTHYLLIS VULNERARIA. Ladies YT 
* 629. Eng. Bot. 104.—P. May—Avg. | 


| Diſerth Caſtle Hill, near Rhyddlan. | 
Variety, I I —Bloſſoms ſcarlet, 


On the ſand hanks near Llanddiwyn, Angleſea. 


Ox03vs SYLVATICUS. Bitter Veich, — With. III. 
630.—Eng. Bot. $18, —P. May—July. 
| Paſtures betwixt the Inn at Ffeſtiniog, and the bridge 


over the Cynfael, near the falls. —In meadows on the 


banks of the Conwy, about ſeven miles 2 


Llanrwſt,-Near the cataract at Dolymelynllyn, 6 


: miles from Dolgelle.—Abour Cerrig * n, . 


and Yipytty, Denbighſhire, 
Ono30 


j > 


— . — >> 
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OroBus TosROsUs. Heath Peaſeling With. ur. 
631 ,—Curtis.—P. April, May. 


Garn Dingle, and woods i in that neighbourhood, "_ | 
common. 1 


; Larnyzus SY LVESTRIS. - Wild Ei Ming III. 1 


634. — Ger. 1229. 1.—P. July, Aug. 
Woods and hedges near Conwy. 5 8 
LATHYRUS LATIFOLIVS. Broad. Leaved- Patching 
With. III. 634.—Mart. 8.—P. July, Aug. 
Near Gyffin Mill, half a mile from Conwy. = 


LaTayRus PALUSTRIS.. Marſh Vetchling, —With, 11 


635.—Eng. Bot. 169.—P. July, Aug. 
Mo it paſtures near Beddgelert. 


Vicia SyLvaTica. Wood Vetch —With: III. 625 
Eng. Bot. 79.—P. July, Aug. 

On the S. W. fide of Garreg Wen rocks, cloſe to hs 
wall that divides the Garn Demeſne, from that of 
Galltfaynan.—In the wood below Pont yr Allt göch, 

near St, Aſaph ;—and_ in Lord e s woods, 
near Beaumaris, Angleſea. 


Oxxvrrhorus PerPUSILLUs. Common Bird . — 
With. III. 640.—Eng. Bot. 369.—A. May Sept. 

Dry places, midway between Pont y Gwyddel, and 

Bettws Abergeley, Denbighſhire.—S. E. end of Moel | 

y Gaer, and rocks above Llanyfydd, Denbighſhire. 


ASTRAGALUS HvrocTOrTIS. Purple Mountain Mili- 
wort. — With. III. 543 ps Bot: e June, 
July. | 
On the top of Tuthill, behind the Hotel, ee — 

Banks by the road mier wn r Harlech,—Near * | 


L Caſtle, Flintſhire. Ss 
5 ASTBA- 


Fd 


! 
1 
i 
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* — , 7 TL 4 Cs Sai bh. an. AE. Log 


 ASTRAGALUS 9 i 114 Liguonibe, 


With, III. 643.—Eng: Bot. 20g.—P, June, . 
Hills about Vſpytty, Denbighſhire. 


n MELI1LOTUS Orricx ATIs. a Me- 


lilot.— With. III. 645. — Mart. 8 or B. | 


June, July. _ 
On the north fide of the 3 road, on Ae, 
near Cheſter, at the extreme r wry 
of Flint, Net e 5, Wen ber 


Tue G Round. Meaded Trefeit. 


With, III. 648.—Curtis, 227.—A. May, June. 
On the hill i in the on of Garn Houſe, and on Henllan 


TRIFOLIUM A Hares. Foot Trl Wk: 


HI. 649.—Curtis.—A. July, Aug. 1 
Creſt near 2 and not We is other plac 


Tarrouon Peace. egen mee 


With. III. 654.—Curtis.— P. Aug. 


In moſt of ee ee eee abode | 


7 ns * u. n 
© CLASS XVII. 35 Fe: 
POLYADELPHIA —POLYANDRIA. 


| HyvzRICUM- Ann. en win. III. 


* a near the Men, b between Caernarvon, and : 


Lanfair Iſcaer.—Amongſt the rocks at the cataract, 
: Rbaiadr ddl, near Maenturog, Merionethſhire. 
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ory Fd —_ 


HyPERICUM QVUADRANGULUM: | Quadrangular St. 
Jon Wort. —With. HI. e 1 Bot. CN 
P. July. : 1 

In Maes y Porth woods, near Nemboroagh, Angles. 

| Herr ret DuB1UN. | Haperforate Ft. Fohn' 4. 809 

With. III. 664.—Eng. Bot. 296. —P. July, Ang 

155 Hedges near Beddgelen. | 

HyPERICUM HUMIFUSUM. Treiling St. Fo g wort. 
With. III. 565.—Curtis, 162.—P. July. 

Dry bank ſides about Cacmarvon, not uncommon, 


Hrrzaicunt Elobks. Ma 9 Se. e wort, — 
With. III. 665. —Eng. Bot. 10g.—P. July. 


Bogs on the mountains betwixt Caernaryon, * Llanbe. a 
;  ris.—Swampy places i in Angleſea. 5 


6 MoNnTANUM: Mountain St. Jon S-wort, | 
Wick. III. 666.— Eng. Bot. 371.—P. July. | 


Thickets i in mountainous fituations, near Penmaen Mawr, 
_ Cactnarvorflire On Bwrdd Arthur, above Lian- 
donna „ meer Beaumaris, Anglefea, N | 


8 HYPERICUM Hnsuruxk. Hairy St. Fohn' ork — 
With. III. 666.— Curtis, 182.—P. June, July. 


In a wood below Garn C near . me in 
ſeveral other Places in that neighbourhood.” 


| HyPERICUM - PULCHRUM- Upright St. Job's aun. | 
With. III. 667 .—Curtis:—ÞP, June, Joly. 


Heaths and thicketsin expoſed ſituations, 6 Caer- 
PEER: eee 's 


e | CLass 
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— — 


'CLass XVIII. 
SYNGENESIA. --PoL YGAMIA-RgALIS 


HIERACIUM ALPINUM-._ Mountain Hawkweed.—. | 


With. III. 683. —Liguf, i at p. 494.—Rar 6. 2. 
— . July, 1 
Rocks near Llyn y Cwn, and on Glyder and Trightcin | 
rocks, near Llanberis, 


HixxAc!uM TARAXACL—With. II. 684. —Hedypngis 

Autumnale Taraxact.—Hudl. 431 —P, J =; 
Moiſt places near Llyn y Cwn, 

Mr. Griffith js of opinion, that this plane. is WOE: 

: more than a variety of Leontodon Autumnal:, With, 

III. 680,—He compared his ſpecimens taken from the 

| ſhore of Llyn y Cwn, with thoſe of Dr. Withering, 

ſent him from abroad, which. exactly agreed, —He 

bad however, the precaution to take one of the roots, 

which upon cultivation, became much changed. The 

ſtalk which had hitherto been ſimple, became much 

' branched, and the calyx loft nearly all it's woollineſs, | 

whilſt the leaves remained the ſame,—Under theſe 

pwr ant it cannot welt be conſidered 2s 2 a diſtinR 


n MURORUM. Golden e wid. 
III. 686.— Ger. 304. 1.—P. July. | 
On rocks in Caernarvonſhire, not uncommon,—Walls 
of Caſtell Dinas Bran, 


H1ERACKUM SYLVATICUM, With. II. 687. ** K. | 
Murorum, 8.—Hudl. 345.—Ger. 394-8 . Ang: . 


On the fide of Lyn n., ain 
| Mms ET od wo 
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— — — 


Cicnoxiux IxTV BUS. "Endive —With. III. 693.— 
Eng. Bot. 539.-—B. July, Aug. - | 
Fields near the village of Llandidno, not far from 
Conwy, Caernarvonſhire. mo LO 
SERRATULA TiINCTORIA. * Common Sawant; 
With. III. 695. —Eng. Bot. 58.—P. July, NL 
Moiſt Meadows near Beddgelert, common. 
SERRATULA ALPINA. Alpine Sau- wort wich. III. 
696.— Eng. Bot. 599.—P. Aug. Sept. 
On the higheſt rocks of Clogwyn y Garnedd, very : near 
the ſummit of Snowdon, 
Carpuus TENUIFLORUS, adi Nouri Th 1 | 
—With. III. 698. —Eng. Bot. 412.—P. July, 1 
Dry banks near Caernarvon Caſtle. | - 
Carpuus MakIAN us. Milk Th dai. — With. 107. | 
700.—Curt. 148.—A. Aug. 
About Diſerth Caſtle, near Rhyddlan; — 3 
Caſtle, near Mold, Flintſhire, 1 5 | 
CAR DUUs HETEROPHYLLUS. Melancholy Nile. — 
Eng. Bot. 675 —C. Helenoides ine III. 792.— 
Hudſ. 352.—P. June — Aug. 
In the aſcent from Llanberis, to Glyder. 


 SANTOLINA MARITIMA. Sea Cudweed. With. UI. 
7075. Eng. Bot. 141.—P. Aug. Sept. 
Plentifully on the ſandy * ag near N Fer, i in 
Angleſea, „„ ieee 1525 


 SYNGENESIA ese 


AnrzMISIA MantTiMa. Sea  Wormwood. —With. 
II. 709 —Woodv. 12g.—P. Aug. TN! 


— * & + 


GNAPHA- 
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Pu 
ä 


GNA ALU. — Caltsſoot. — Wich. UI. 713. 
| Eng. Bot. 267.—P. May, June. . | 
On rocks in the upper part of the Cleft TOS da, > OM | 
Llyn Idwel. | 


' _ GnarnHaLUmM RECTUM. | Upright cudweed. With. 

3 71g.—Eng. Bot. 124.—P. Aug. > 

On Windy Bank * near Denbigh ; ;—and on Cader 
Idris. 

CoxxzA SQUARROSA. Great Fleabane—With, III. 

717.— Ger. 192 —B. July, Aug. 

Near che it of Baſingwerk Abbey. — On Diſerth 


Caftle ' hill, —Sides of the road betwixt Caernarvon, 
and Seiont bridge, —Near the hens at t Moel wt Don N 


: Ferry, Angleſea. % 2 
 ErxceRon ACRE. Blue Fleabane. —With. III. 719." — 
Curtis —B. July—Sept. | 


Amongſt the ruins of Denbigh Caltle.—Meidow on 
-Rutbin Caſtle, —Betwixt Rbuddgaer, and e 
Angleſea. Ta 


SENECIO Vrscosus. | Clammy Ground. With. UI. 
722,—Eng. Bot. g2.—A. Aug.—Dec. 
| Oa the ſhore of Bala Lake, | 


SENECIO SyLVaATICUS. Buſhy Groundſe —With. III. 
723 er. 278. 2.—A. July. 5 
Bank ſides near Pont Aberglisllyn, Merionethhire. 
Sexxcio Tenvirolius. Hoary Croundſel —With. 


III. 72g Eng. Bot. 574.—8. eee 
366.—P. Aug: 


In 


_ A 22 ROUND NORTH WALES. 


W 7 — 


In the wood below Garn en near Denbigh, —Be- 
tween Henllan, and Holywell, by the road fide, mid- 
- way from Llanerch Brid ge, and Demeirchion. 


ASTER TRiPOLUIM. Sea Starwort. —With. 1925 
726.—Eng. Bot. 87.—P. Aug. Sept. 


In a ſalt water ditch near Rhyddlan, by the 105 fide 
leading from thence to St. Aſaph. e t 


near Dulas Bay, Angleſea. 


SoL1paco C AMERICA. We ſh Callin —With. III. 
728 oP. July... | 
Mountains near Llanberis On Td and about 
. Lhny Cen. 
IN VIA HELENIUM, common Elicampane—With. 
III. 730.—Woodv. 108.—P. July, Aug 
Moiſt meadows berwixt St. Aſaph, and Denbigh. 


4 


INULA CRIrHMOI DES. Golden Samphire—With. UI. | 
7359. —Eng. Bot. 68. —ÞP. Aug. | 


Salt marſhes near Llanddwyn, Angleſea. 8 5 
: CrinysANTHEMUM Srcrrun. PE Meni — 
With. III. 735 —Eng. Bot. 540.—A. IN Oct. 
Comfelds, much oo abundantly. 2 | 
AnTHEMIS Nomuie. Common went, — Wit. 


III. 739 Wobdv. 103.—P. "Aug. Sept. 


Is a field near Trefriw Houſe, not far from Liznfaclog, 
| Pn TTY _ plentifully, þ 017 
2 CLASS - 
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n 4 
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cLass XIX. 
GVNAN DRIA 6 


One Bryot.1A. Butterfly Orchis Wit. It 7 


—Eng. Bot. 22.—P. June. 
* Moift ground near Bala, Merionethſhire. 


Onckis PYRAMIDALIS. Late-flowering Orchis.— 


With. II. 23.—Eng. Bot. 110.—P. 2 July. 
Gloddaeth wood near Colley wich 


' Oxcnts CoxorsEA. Ned. handed Orchis.— With. II. 


28 Eng. Bot: 10.—P. June. 


1a a ſmall bog S. of Mr, Lloyd's new garden, at wn. 55 


near St. Aſaph, 
SaryRIUM VIRI DE. Frog Satyrion—With. II. 30. 
Eng. Bot. 94.—P. June Aug. 
Fields between the houſe of Fron, and the upper . 
in the pariſh of Mold, in Flintſhire. . 
SarvRIUM ALBUM. White ron et Ig n. 
"* —Eng. Bot. 50g.—P. June, July. ; 


_ Moiſt meadows near Lord Penrhyn's Slate Quarries, 


detwirt Bangor, and Capel Curig, Caernarvonſhire, 
Oyprys SPIRALIS, Triple Trayblade—With. II. 
33.— Eng. Bot, 541.—P. Aug. Oct. 
Old paſtures of Caernarvonſhire, and Angleſea. 


Oenxvs Ovara, Common Trayblade. — Wich. II. 34. 


Curtis. 177 P. May — July. 


SERAPIAS CATIFOLIA. " Condiion Helleborine.— With. 
. COP Bot, 269.—P. July, Aug. 


— — , 
— —— — 
— — — = — 


9 > 1 — 


© Maes y Porth wood, near Newborough, Angleſea, | 
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Road ſide Gow Henllan, to 3 near en. ra. 
chell, two miles from che former place. | 


SzrApIas PALUSTBIS. Marſh Helleborine. W 


Bot. 270.—S. Longi e — Wich. II. 41.—P. 


July, Aug. 15 
Marſhy meadows i in | Cacrnarvonſkire, and 4 Angle. 


CLASS I 
' MONOECIA. —MoNANDRIA. i 


ZANNICHELLIA Patusrirs. Horned Pond uc 
With. II. 6.—A. June, 1 ins 
In many of the rivers of Caernarvonſhire, and Angle | 


MON OECIA DiaxpRIA. 


Lnuna — Cibbon's Duck inen. Wilh. I. : 


44—A. July, Aug. 5 | 5 
Ditches on the north veſt fide of wa Marth, nar 
Rhyddlan. | | | 


\ 


MON o —TRIANDEMA. | 


SPARGANIUM N ATANS.. Floating Burweed.—With | 
II. 112. —Eng. Bot. 27g.—P. July. - | 


In the lakes near Llanberis;—and Ihn Ognea, be- 
twixt Bangor, and Capel Curig. | 


Carex Dioica. Small Seg. —With, U. 65 lng. 
Bot. 543-—P. June, July. 


In a bog at the upper * Liyn laws, . 
CaxEx 


5 8 - * 8 2 N 2 8 
2 a . 
4 : - FP. 8 
1 F 1 
. 
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Nn n 
7 


Cannx PULICARIS. © Fla ass. 1. % RE 


June. 


Ar the — eld Get, oppoſite to 
 Garregwen rocks, near Garn. N 


San ARENARIA. Sea e er 1. 99-—Plac | 


XX.—P. June. 
Sandy beach near Profiaryn, Flintſhire / and cy 
| _ marſh, Caernaryonſhire, 3 | 
Cares INTERMEDIAs | Soft Seg— Wit. 1 3 
P. May, june. | 
(Moiſt meadows between Pol y car. and the ſea, in 
the pariſh of Rhyddlan. Y; 
CAREX PENDULA.. Pendulous. su- win. 1. 96. 
Curt. 480.—P. May, Jun, 
Near the riyulet on the weſt fide of . 
in the pariſh of Henllan, Denbighthire. 
| Carxx STRIGOSA. | Looſe Seg,—With. 1. 56.—Lian. 
Tran. II. 20. 4.—P. April, May. | 
Gara Dil in « wet pot, near the boom of the 
Cant EX c Flava. 'Y — — Seg.—Variely, + Wb. 
II. 99.—P. June, Sly... Eno 
On the borders of Lyn Idwel, near 88 5 
Cartx DisTAns.. ins By: With. II. 100. —P. 
May, June. 3 
Heaths, Llanyfydd mountain, beben, 


mountain, Flintſhire. 


cat ArxArA. Black Seg —With, IT. 2 Toll 4 i 


* June — Aug. = 
Mountains about Lianberis, reti. 
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CAREx Pero unk. Pill. bearing win u. | 
105.—P. April—June, © 
On a dry bank, facing Ling onthe aſcent to 
| wards Llyn y Con. | Pres 
| Cinzx RioipA. With. 11. 106,—Linn, Tran, 22. 
0.—P. April, May. 2 8 
oy Crib y Ddeſcil, neat Liaiberls, 
Cartx AMPULLACEA. Bend Sg. With. U. 110 
. eſcaria.Hudſ.—P. Mh Jah 
Ua Idwel, near Llanberie. | 


MON OECIA Tx" ra ANpIA. 

Larrorklia Lacusrnts.. Planlain Sorewled. Tay 

"ih: II. 1 94.—Eng. Bot. 468.—P. Tune Aug 
n. the bank” at "the fouth end of Bulk Lake, 1 | 


; MONOECIA.—PoLYAnDRIA. 25 


POTERIUM Saxcvisoxba;—Upland | Burna:==With 

© II. 493 —Gurtis,—P: April, May. 5 | 

| Bank ſides near Beaumaris, (Angle —Dih c 2 
"Hill, Flickhire, . | 


"CLASS XXI. 
'DISECIA.—Draxpria. | 1 
Salix HERBACEA- Herhaceous mile win, hy 
48.—S. July. 
On the hi ocks f Sno don. 
e rocks of Snow 1 


* 


— 
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—— . eee lf a8 < 


DIOEGIA agr. 


| EMPETRUM.INGRUM: Crale- berries.— Wich. II. 176. 
Eng. Bot. 526.—8. April, May. T i 
1 moors of Caernarvonſhire and Muy ; | ' 


„ 7 


© DIOECIA. —TETRANDIA:: 5 


N 


— PHO TEM, " Whate Miſter um. II. 2% — 
Moodv. 270.—8S. May. 

On apple trees.in many. places wn Quirk ang Llan - 

gollen, Denbighſhire —In — he Flint. 

| ſhire, 0 | 
: MyRr1CA Gat, Sweet Gate Wik. 1. a 
Bot. 562.—8. en A ee ee | 

Bogs, common. | | 919 : 


©. * F 
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Ruop10 LA Rox EA. Yellow Ro e u. 


389.—Eng. Bot.7508,—P. June, Ju). 
"Rocks about Tull Da, above Cim Ldvel—On Cris y 
dec neee 
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 MONOECIA Menz NADELPHIA. 
Jonah Connie. Common. Juniper T | 
Wah. III. 399.—Woodv. 95.—8. May. = 
. Lipafacn rocks, in the county of Cacmarvan. 84 "FER ; i 
Varies. Mountain Dh Aikiperas Gl v 5775 | SS 
Rocks pear Liyp y Om, above Llanberis,”* A 
2601 . * n 2 . cCxass 
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| CLASS XXII. 
| POLYGAMIA—Monozcta.. 4 


ATRIPLEX, PorTULAcoIDEs. Sea agli win 
II. 274 Eng. Bot. 261 =$. July, Aug. | 
Rocks above the ſea on the ſouth-weſt coaſt of Angles 


ATRIPLEX L:AGNi IATA. FE rofled Orache.— With. II. 
1 274.— Eng. Bot. 165,—A, July, Aug. 133 10s: 1 
Sea coaſt on the 8. W. of Angleſes. l 


Arnrzx Lirroxatis.” Cel. oracle — Wu. 11. 
275.—A. Aug. | 
South-weſt coaſt of Angleſea. 


Ea Tm Ange . 2 


CL Ass XXIII. 


CRYPTOGAMIA —MISOELLANES. . 


9 


. Carat. Common; q Qub-Moſe— 
Wich. III. 766.—Eng. Bot. 224 P. July, Avg. 
Dry places on the Caernarvonſhire/ and dns 
mountains, not uncommon. - [ 
Lrcoronibu Sri A6rhorbes.” * Prickly CES 
With. III. 757 —P. June—Sept. OY rear! 
Higher parts of the mountains about Lianberls; een. 


LycoroDIum' -InoNDATUR: | Marſh hogs As TR 


a 
P * 
8 
— * 
» 
© $5 


— 


\ 


- UNCOMMON WELSH\ PLANTS, | 4⁰ 


11 


need ——— jo 


Ladendieb SELAGO. 1 Club-Moſs-—With.” 
III. 758—Eng, Bot. 233.—P. April Oct. 
Moiſt places on nearly all the mountains about * 


on Snowdon and Cader Idris, | e PRA 
W cure ANNOTINUM. We Uk cad ebw. 
III. 759.— June Sept. 1 „ 


_ « found this plant in great abel lde fix years ; 290, near 
Lyn y Cwn, intermingled with Juniperus Com. and, 
although I have ſought for it every ſummer fince, in the 
ſame r I have not met with, e ſpecimen.” 

| My, GaIrrIir n. 


elbe AlrI NUM. Alpine Club. Moſs —With. 
III. 759.—Eng. Bot. 234.—P. July—Ott. FWEDY 
Mountains oFEntinaryontiive, common. 


Prrurania GLoBULiFERA.. Pillwort—Wit. II. 


— — 


— 


—— — 


— 
— x — — 
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— —— —— > — — = 
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„„ r . . . —ñ„%.g K ¼—gnm . . — . ü ACE WR ͤ— 
2 1 „* = - * pant” = rr de Et : . . F T * ———_ - a nM 
Ine; - 


it 
We Bot. 52r —P. June—Sept. 2 i! 
"i EIS ES bo miles from Mold, on bone il 
| bde ofthe Cheſter road, near Offs's Dyke.  ' © i 
lors Lacysrais. Quillwort.—With. III. 769.— | a 
Bolt. 41 r. May—Sept. 5 > li 3 j 
„ ta Lyn y:Oon and Fiyapon Froch, new Liagberlagl—.. be 
zu che latter pool, growing along) with Subularia 1 1 
nta, W i | 
| CRYPTOGAMIA, —FEL1Cns, : |: 
OvictoctbiibieViizgatu. Common Adder's Tengie, | 
With. III. 761.—Eng. Bot. 108.—P. May, on. 5 
ieee Porth Wood, dne. 
0 
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at 
8 


— r * 


A ae Common deen -i. 
III. 762.—Eng. Bot. 318.—P. May—July-. 
Old paſtures in Angleſea, 1 


OsMUNDA REGALIS. | Flawerigg Fern. — With. 1. 
763. —Eng. Bot, 209,—P.,June—Aug. , ” 
Watery places about Pont e near OI 
+ —Pond ſides 1 in Angleſea, _ Pda ore 
| ACROSTICUM: SEPTENTRIONALE: Forked Maiden-hair 
+ — With, III. 764.— Bolt. 8;—P: July. : 


In fiſſures of the rocks, near the ſummit of Carnedd Llew- 
_ elyn, a high mountain, not far from Nant Os 


betwixt Bangor and Capel Curig. | | 
nan CxlsrR. Stone Fern, With. 11. „ue al. 
7.—0/munda Criſpa.—Hudſ. 459. P. Aug Sept. > 
| High rocks, —On Glyder; ;—Snowdon;—Cader Idris, &. | 
BLECHNUM Se1CANT. Rough Spleenwore. — With. 
III. 765.— Bolt. 6. —Ofmunda eqns 490 
P. July—Sept.. 
| Moiſt heaths between Cacrnarvon and Llanberis, 
AsPLENIUM Sco LOPENDRIUM. Hart 8 7 ongute—With. 
III. 766.—Bolt. 11.—P.—Aug. Sept, _. 
In moiſt ſhady places. Conwy Calile. — Unger he 
es, amongft the buſhes by the river fide, near E. 


narvon Caſtle. 


| Variety 2. Leaves curled; and jagged at the 5 
e a petrifying ſpring, by the fide of a SORE ; 
bottom of Garn Dingle, 5 near Denbigh, & 4 


| 5 | ' A$PLEN WM CxrEN AN. 98 Spleenwarte= With. 
| III. be 97 —Bolt. 12,—P * — ; E 


* 


noten: "WELSH'PEANTS. | 497 
* lifes of moiſt rotko'on the NW; erat of Caentarron 
ſhire and Angleſea. 
Asi ENMIUNM Tien ks. bee Malden! hair. — 
| With, III. Eng. Bot. 576, —Bolt. 13.—P. Yo 
—08. 9 
Old walls, rocks, and ſhady places, common, 


— 


| ASPLENIUM Virrpe. 'Green-ribbed Spleenwort,— 
{ * With, III. 768.— Bolt. 14 · —P 0. June — Sept. 


Moiſt rocks about Tull Da, above Llyn aner . on 
Clogwyn du'r Arddu. 
Asr I EN. un MaxNUN, Seq eee e III. 
769.— Eng. Bot. 992.— Bolt. 15.—P. June — Sept. 
Rocks near the ſea in Llandd wyn, near Abermenai, An- 
gleſes; and i in Prieſtholme iſland, near Beaumaris. - 


 ASPLENIUM Ruta Mukraria White' Maiden-hair. 


Wich. III. 769. e Bate, a 16 
Ws June Oct, | 7 

On old walls, Le AG ; = | 4 | 

ASPLENIUM ADIANTUM N1GRUM. Black Maiden-hair.. 
Wich. III. 77. — Bolt. 17.—P. April Oct. 


Walls and ſhady places about . very * 
antly. 


by 


PoLyropiuM Sa nm 2 
Polypody. — Wich. III. 773.—P. June —Oct. 


Near Gloddaeth, Caeraarvonſhire. 


PoLyYPoDIUM-Loncartis:- Great: Gaumen, 
III. 774.—P. May Sept. 


nedd. 


* 


— mr 
— — — 


Clefts ee, par of Clogs x: Gar- | 
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— EI ITT 
6 


getting the great at there i is 6 be- | 
twixt this plant, and thoſe of Polypodium Aculeatum, in 
_ a young ſtate; the full grown ſpecimens, ſome of them 
near half a yard long, in complete fruRification, with 
exery appearance of old and tough plants, that 1 have | 
gathered amongſt theſe high rocks, fully aſſure me that 
ĩt muſt be adiftint ſpecies. W. B. 5 


pol vropiun IIVENSE. With. III. 778. . a. | 
num.—Bolt. 42.—P. July—Sept. 
Near the top of Clogwyn y Garnedd. 


PoLyeoDIUM ARVONICUM.—With. III. 774 N | 
ticum Ilvenſe. ue e 9—b. 2575 
Sept. | 

On a moiſt black rock, almoſt at the top of Syn y 
 Garnedd, facing the north. weſt, OP 1 5 * 
lower lake. ,: +: 

*POLYPODIUM Page rand; Wood Lee we | 
III. 775.— Bolt. 20.—P. June Oct. 

Clefts of moiſt rocks about Tull Di. 3 

PoLyroDIUM OkxorEkis. Heath Polypody. —With. 
III. 8 eee en 22.—Hudl. 457. 

| Heaths between Caernarvon and Llanberis, eau 
PoLyroDIUM THELYPTERIS. Marſh Polypody.— Wich. 

. eee e e , 45 —P. 

Je 5 
In a moiſt dell, at the foat of 3 

POLYPODIUM ACULEATUM. Prickly Polypody.—With. 

III. 777. — Bolt. 26.—P. June Oct. 


_— the buſhes a: rocks near Cacrnaryon Caſtle, 
* FoLy- 


by 


UNCOMMON WELSH PLANTS. 4.33 


CYL 8 * 
— . 9 


POLYPODIUM FiL1X-FEMINA. Female Polypody.,— 


With. III. 778.— Bolt. 25.—P. "JN OO 
Lanes near Caernarvon. 


Por vropru CRISTATUM. Creſted! Polypody. Wich. 
III. 778.— Bolt. 23.—P. June Sept. 
Shady places in Caernarvonſhire, not uncommon. 
POLYPODIUM RH&TiOuM. Stone Polypody. With. 
III. 780.— Bolt. 45.—P. June — Sept. 


Near the top of Glyder, on the ſide that hangs over Llyn 5 


Ogwen rocks, about Ffynnon Velen, near Llanberis, 


| CyATHEA FRAGILE. Cup- Fern.—Eng. Bot. Poly- 
podium Fragile. With. III. e eee 459.—P. 
June — Sept. 


M̃.ountains of Caernarvonſhire; — about Toll Da ener 


vyn y Garnedd, &c. 


CvarhEA I cs 4. Laciniated Cup- Fern. a Bot, 


bh —Polypodeum „ III. 779. 
Rocks i in Cwm Idwel. 


4 . 


ee ee Tunbridge Goldi. : 


locks. —Eng. Bot. 162.—Trichomanes Tunbridgenſe, 
— With, III. 781,—Hudſ. 461.—P, . 
In a ſhady dell, very near Llanberis, 


| Variety 2.--FruQifications on TOE fruitſtalks. | 
Rocks near Dolbadarn Cafile, i in the vale of Lianbevſe, 


vo . 


"END OF THE 1 
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Angleſea, account oz.. owes 
invaded by the Romans 
, copper mines uu es 


—, natural and factitious produc- 


Aquedu& over the river Dee, at Pont y 


Cyſſyllte, i in the vale of Llangollen, .. 
Arenig, SECS oo ACS EEE Aa IE R 
man „ 3 A 


ATIVE, ooo a copdounendoonrs 
JJ A EET ES 
St. Aſaph, deſcription of.... 


, cathedral of, it's hiſtory, ..-.. 


2 a Welſh cuſtom ſo called. 


Auguſtine the Monk. contends with the 
Monks of Bangor-is-coed,.in.F lintſhire, 
Avon r. ——— — 


B. 
Back Gammon, etymology of, abies wb 


Bagillt, 8 ee 2Wꝛ . 


Bala, ———SAS W ⸗ywVůB—K’ͤ˖‚ů—— A= 2 2 


— Lake, 
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3 ,. dreadful overflowings near, 
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| Vel. Page. 
Bonover, or Beaumar iss. 1. 298 5 
Bovium, or Bonium, the Roman ſtation at 
Bangor - is- coe. * 2. 
Breiddin hills, in Momgontetyihive, e 
Bretton, „ a IN Lode 3 0 
Britiſh Court removed from Aberffraw to 
Segontium e „ 1. 278” 
Bromfield and Yale, lordſhip of... . 2. 67-72 
TFF 1. 245 
: „ cn cone ii 
Bwlch y Saethau, | > —ꝓDVꝓœDVæ . I. 223 
Butch: Tyddiad,. .. 1. 424 
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C. 
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Cader Ferwyn, eee 2 on 
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Lord Lyteleton s account 8 356 
| | Caernarvo 
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Caunant Mawr, waterfall „ 
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Coleſhill, or, Colſul, 
Conan ap Owen Gwynedd, interred. in Con- 
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w Abbey, JJC 
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Conpeind of. the Romans, 
Conovium „„ 
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—— 2 22 =- 


Conſtantius; father of Conſtantine the great, 
laid to have been buried at Segontium, 
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Lord Lyttleton's deſcription of. 
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